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PART I 

THE PAPACY AFTER THE RESTORATION 
IN 1814 



INTRODUCTION BY THE TRANSLATOR 



" 'T'HE Roman Church U only Roman and ever>wherc 
1 anti-national ; she endeavours to force everything 
into her own forms and formiilits and docs not rest until 
^he ha& obliterated the national diaractcr of the Churcli 
«id stifled all national Ufe in the Church. . , . The 
Roman Church is everywhere a forcigncTj even in Italy; 
(or «hc cvcr>'whcrc pursues tendencies which arc opposed 
to the tendencies oF the country," The truth of these 
woTd«, spoken by Bishop Heraog, is confirmed by the 
hiMory of the Papacy in this century as Professor Nip- 
pcj)d has set it forth. 

The average Protestant, when he think:sof the dangers 
of RonidnisEii, is apt tu bring befoie hi^ mind pictures of 
Smithfield fires, the horrors of the Inquisition^ or the 
cruellies of Alva, Even so creat an historian as Ranke 
seems to have had something hke this in mind when, in 
the Introduction to his NUtcry of tki Popes^ he wrote 
that the Papacy " no longer exercises any essential influ- 
ence — the limes arc past in winch we had anything to 
fear," True- we need no longer fear bodily harm, and 
those who arc anxious only to save their &kin may set 
their minds at rc»l. But arc there not other considera- 
tions that may appeal with equal force to our anxious 
solicitude ? Is not the possibility of national decay 
something to care about t The danger from the Churcli 
of Rome to-d^y is not the stake or torture; but it is the 
danger from insidious moral and spiritual forces threat* 
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ening to stop a nation's progress, to corrupt a nation's 
ethical standard, to darken a nation's intellect. The 
greatest task which God has appointed to the religious 
forces of this country to-day is to build up a government 
in city, state, and nation, which shall be pure and just; 
and the papal system is the most determined enemy to 
the accomplishment of that task. 

Nippold has sketched the history of the Papacy in this 
century as it is ; he has dealt with the facts according to 
the common rules of evidence followed in secular his- 
tory. This method is to be clearly distinguished from 
the method so frequently adopted by writers of ecclesi- 
astical history, who handle facts according to h priori 
preconceptions, who look at Church history through the 
medium of a theological, aesthetic, or sentimental haze, 
who depict events and men as they ought to be or as 
they would like them to be, not as they are. From such 
thb volume will receive no welcome. 

The essential purpose of this history is to rescue Cath- 
olicism from its papal caricature and to maintain its 
importance as a corrective to Protestant individualism. 

In order to explain and emphasise this distinction be- 
tween Catholicism and papalism, it will be well to place 
before the reader certain portions of the three additions 
to the faith which the modem Papacy has imposed upon 
the Church of Rome and which differentiate by a clear 
line of demarcation the " papalism *' of our time from 
the Roman Catholicism of former generations: the De- 
cree of the Immaculate Conception, promulgated by the 
sole authority of Pius IX. in 1854, the " Papal Syllabus 
of Errors," likewise resting upon the sole authority of 
the pope and issued by Pius IX, in 1864, and the Decree 
of Papal Infallibility, nominally pronounced by the Vati- 
can Council in 1870, but in reality, like the other two 
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documents, imposed upon the Church by the pope and 
the Jesuit*. These three formularies are to-day juat as 
binding upon tlic Roman Catholic as the decrees of the 
Council of Trent or any other creed or dogma, and will 
fumtsh the official answer to the question, What is 
modern KomanUm ? 

I quote from the Enghsh version o( SchafT's Creeds a/ 
CkrisUiidom. 

According lo the Decree of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion the Blessed ViTgin Mary has been " from the first 
Instant of her conception^ by a singular grace and privi- 
lege of Almighty God. in view of the merits of Chriat 
Jesus the Saviour of mdnkind. preserved free from ail 
stain of original sin." Those who think otherwise " have 
made shipwreck concerning the faith "' and they " sub- 
ject themselves to the penalties ordained by law, if, by 
word or writing, or any other external means, they dare 
to signify what they think in their hearts/' 

The " SylUbus" of Pius IX. Is a collection of eighty 
ermrs which the pope candemns. Schaff says concern- 
ing it in a prefatory note; *' This document, though 
issued by the sole authoiity of pope Tils IX.. Dec S, 
1864. must be regarded now as infallible and irrcform* 
able, even without the formal sanction of the Vatic4n 
Couneih ll is purely negative, but indirectly it tcachcd 
and enjoins the v er y opposi t^ pf what \t condemns as 
error. " Nippold states that the " Syllabus" has been 
expressly declared inf^illibte by Leo XIII, The follow* 
ing are among the errors condemned: 

(ll) The Church not only ought never to anhnadvcri upon 
philosophy, but ouglit to tokrate the errors of ptiiEosophy, 
leaving to philosophy ih« car« of their correciion. 

(13) The method and principles by which the old scholastic 
doctors cultivated theology arc no longer suilable to the 
demands of the age and the piogrcas of science. 
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(14) Philosophy must be treated of without any account 
being taken of supernatural revelation. 

(t5) Every man is free to embrace and profess the religion 
he shall believe tniCf guided by the light of reason. 

(17) We may entertain at least a well-founded hope for the 
eternal salvation of all those who are in no manner in the true 
Church of Christ. 

(18) Protestantism is nothing more than another fonn of 
the same true Christian religion, in which it is possible to be 
equally pleasing to God as in the Catholic Church. 

(34) The Church has not the- power of availing herself of 
force, or any direct or indirect temporal power, 

(37) The ministers of the Church, and the Roman Pontiff, 
ought to be absolutely excluded from all charge and dominion 
over temporal affairs. 

(39) The commonwealth is the origin and source of all 
lights, and possesses rights which are not circumscribed by 
any limits. 

(43) In the case of conflicting laws between the two powers^ 
the civil law ought to prevaiL 

(45) The entire direction of public schools, in which the 
youth of Christian states are educated, except (to a certain 
extent) in the case of episcopal seminariea, may and must 
appertain to the civil power, and belong to it so far that no 
other authority whatsoever shall be recognised as having any 
right to interfere in the discipline of the schools, the arrange- 
ments of the studies, the taking of degrees, or the choice and 
approval of the teachers. 

(47) The best theory of civil society requires that popular 
schools open to children of all classes, and, generally, all 
public institutes intended for instruction in letters and philos- 
ophy, and for conducting the education of the young, should 
be freed from all ecclesiastical authority, government, and 
interference, and should be fully subject to the civil and 
political power, in conformity with the will of rulers and the 
prevalent opinions of the age. 

(48) This system of instructing youth, which consists in 
separating it from the Catholic faith and the power of the 
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Chvrdi, <Ln<l in teaching exclusively, or at Icul primuily. th« 
knowkdge of natural things and the earthly ends of fiocial 
Ufe i]on«, may be :xpproved by Catliolics^ 

(55) The Church ought lo be sepiraicd from Uic Suic, and 
the State fri>m the Church, 

(74) Matnmcniii] causes and espousals belong by their vciy 
niture 10 civil jurisdiction. 

(jt) la the present day, it la no longer ejipcdienC that the 
Catholic religion shall be held ojt the only religion of the State, 
to the exclusion of all other modes of worship- 

(75) Whence it haa beeu witK^ly provided hy !aw, in some 
countries called Catholic, that persons coming to reside therein 
shall enjoy the piibhc exercise i>f their own worship. 

(80) The Roman Pontiff can and ought to reconcile himself 
Id, and a^ee with, progress, liberalisDi, and civilisation as 
lately irtroduced. 

The decrees of the Vatican Council are recorded in a 
document of considerable length. The last two chapters 
are entitled, " On the Power and Nature of the Primacy 
of the Roman Pontiff" and " Concerning the Infallible 
Teaching of tlic Roman PontilT"; the latter ending 
abruptly in the pronouncement of papal infallibility. 
The vciy make-up of the document witnesses to the 
porpovc for which the council was called and to whose 
acconplishment it was ruthlessly directed. Exclusive 
emphasis has been laid upon the last chapter declaring 
the infallibiHty ; but Mr. Gladstone — one of the few 
weighty public men who have recognised the importance 
of the ecclesiastical factor in the rtational life — has 
pointed out the far-reaching and practically important 
nature of the claims made for the pope in the chapter 
next to the last, " On the Power and Nature of the 
Primacy of the Rom:m Pontifl." Here we read that 

foil power WAS given 10 him in btcsiied Peter to rule, feed, and 
govero the univenol Church by Jc^us Christ our Lord. . . . 
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Hence we teach and declare that by the appointment of our 
Lord the Roman Church possesses a supcrionCy of ordinary 
power over all other churches, and that this power of juris- 
diction of the Roman Pontiff, which is truly episcopal, ia im- 
mediate; to which all, of whatever rite and dignity, both 
pastors and faithful, both individually and collectively, are 
bound, by their duty of hierarchical subordination and true 
obedience, to submit not only in matters which belong to faith 
and morals, but also in those that appertain to the discipline 
and government of the Church throughout the world, so that 
the Church of Christ may be one doclc under one supreme 
pastor through the preservation of unity both of communion 
and of profession of the same faith with the Roman Pontiff. 
This is the teaching of Catholic truth, from which no one can 
deviate without loss of faith and of salvation. 

Equally emphatic statements follow, and no claim to 
unconditioned and unquestioning obedience could go 
further than that which is made in this chapter in behalf 
of the pope. 

The statement of papal infallibility follows in the next 
chapter. After an introduction of some length, the 
dogma is affirmed, the closing sentences reading as 
follows : 

Therefore — we teach and define that it is a dogma divinely 
revealed: that the Roman Pontiff, when he speaks ex cathedra^ 
that is, when, in discharge of the office of pastor and doctor of 
all Christians, by virtue of his supreme apostolic authority, he 
defines a doctrine regarding faith or morals to be held by the 
universal Church, by the divine assistance promised to him in 
blessed Peter, is possessed of that infallibility with which the 
divine Redeemer willed that his Church should be endowed 
for defining doctrine regarding faith or morals; and that there- 
fore such definitions of the Roman Pontiff are irreformable of 
themselves, and not from the consent of the Church. 

But if anyone — which may God avert — presume to contra- 
dict this our definition: let him be anathema. 
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Extraordinary short'Sightednoss is n)arkifc5tcd in the 
cfitimalion of these papal docjmentsj Whether the 
pope has ever Usucd an tx <^Jhfdra infallible pronounce- 
ment i* i\ matter of absoltile indifference. The slgriifi- 
cance of these three donimenis hes in the fact that theyA- 
rcpfcscnt both the evidence and tlic means of jn JH" ^^ 
hcard-of centralinfitton of power in the hands of one nwi "^ < . . , 
backed by ii powerful society, and that this power cnablca^^^ 
him and the society to ^ape the development and gfve "^ ^ <^ <ti 
direction to the energie* of a vajtt system ■ — the Roman \J^ i^ >* .J^^i 
Catholic Church; and that furthermore the first two ^^J^^^'^^ \ 
documents, the Decree of the Immaculate Conception ^ - ' ' 

and the SylUbiis, indicate? the spirit in which and the 
ends towards which thi& power is being \ised. The con- 
sequGoccit arc the Mmc in America sl% in Europe: tlic 
introduction of a subtle, dan^rcus poison into the 
national life. Nippold has described the corrupting ^^^ y^ 
action of tlus poison. *^ v ■ ' 

It [;; the disitinction between the Roman Catholic^ ,. ^, 

ChArch as such and the Roman Catholic Church as she *' ^^^.^* , ., 
h**t become a helple^i tool in the handH of the Pjpacy ^",Jiv*""^ 
thiit invcMs Nippold's book with its pcaili^r inleresl-* 
And as one rcali^e^ what injuries thU subjection to an ^i,^ 
alien power has done to the nations of Europe one w\^T ^^V^^ 
inoved to a-iW whether thcM; injuries — - cf which wc havc<tt ^ iV* 
bad a foretaste ^ may not be averted from us by the ^^i^^vi^^nlf^^ 
act which alone can brirj: abi>Lit ihk desirable objeet-^^ ft ^^5- 
jThere is hardly any single event which could confer such -* ^^t* >c 
" boon upon thl4 country as the return of the Church of ^^^^ [^ 

ome in America to a true Catholicity, by sundering ihc,._' \ \*" 
chain that is dragging her at the heels «f a foreign despot ^^^s- ^\ 
and b>' declaring herself independent. The Church of^^H j^' 
Rome in America ha* in prominent and influential posi- -, i 
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lions men who unite high gifts with ardent palrioti,-:m ] ***^V^^' 
and pure devotion. But their labour ia largely a labour' y*.^' - 
0* Sisyphus while the yoke of Rome is upon Ibem. VV \V 
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Will there be enough virility in'the Roman Church in 
America to throw off this yoke i Perhaps it was a happy 
augury for the future that at (iie Council of the Vatican, 
of the only two votes which at the final decision were 
cast against the infallibility; one was that of an American^ 
Bishop Fitzgerald of Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Note: The original of this translation, forming the 
second volume of '^xppold's Manuat 0/ t&e LaUsi C^urc/t- 
history, is entitled Th^ History of Cathoticisnt since the 
Restoration of the Papacy. It consists of three parts: 
The Papacy, the History of Catholicism outside of Ger- 
many, and the History of Catholicism in Germany. The 
first of these parts and six chapters of the second are 
presented in this translation. The last chapter in the 
translation has been transposed from its position in the 
original and rewritten. 

The translator has found it necessary to condense in 
some places and to leave out parts that would be inteU 
ligible and interesting to German readers only. The 
footnotes have been added by the translator where ex- 
planation seemed called for. Seignobos' Political His^ 
tory of Europe since 1814, translated by Macvane, is an 
admirable volume to refer to for the general history of 
the period covered by Nippold. 

The translation has been made with the sanction of 
the author ; he' is not responsible, however, for the 
selection of those parts which are here presented. 











CHAi»TER I 



THE RESTORATION Or MUS VII., ITS SlGN'lFlCANCE 
AND CONSEQUENCES' 

Tun restoration of the Pajiacy sUnds at the tlireshold 
of a new epoch, and maxk-"^ a new departure in the 
hijtoiy of thai ancient institution. The after-develop- 
ment of CalhoHcism, and hardly Icsa of Protestantism, v 
even that of the state and of civilisation, wa^ led into new/ 
channels b>- this departure. The pope h:id feturned after 
but a few years" absence. What makes th« diFfercnce 
between thfi return and the many similar occurrences of 
tbe Middle Ages» £o that the after-effects of this return 
surpass even tho^e of the return from the exile at Avig* 
now ? Thi^ question forces itself upon us, and is easily 
an^vp'crcd. For the cause which gave so widespread 4 
sigfaificancc to this single fact was the well-kno^vn re- 
actionary' tendency which sprang from the Revolution 
and dominated the entire following period. 

A direct result of the counter-revolution, the rcstora- 

^ Pin* Vll . rlrcrjJ pi^pc iti (too. formed rhr t-oncunUi with Ndpfilcon 
ud cfownvii him emperor ; lh«>i i{iLam:UiNl «rilh NajioleoD. wt* urotcl 
in c3og. lurpl ■ iiHi-^nvr 4t Shvura mid FuiiUiuelilciu , wu EChtumI und 
rrtumtfil to Ktune Aher rlic p«ace of Tarii In i^M. 

Tha yMr 1B14 ranrkt ihc mott im^runl tiimipf-point m tht hutniy cf 
Um nineicciiih c^uiufy. It i*w SaiJ^^leun (outiiicnd *nJ btDJuhc*!, the 
Bciart»i]t resumed In the pmnr^ nf I-ouli XVIU-. and the Cur>|*rcu uf 
Vlwbi, coiLiilitin^ c>[ ihc plrntpotpniJAri?! of the vinoucitarn. ornvr^Tipil in 
otd«r U> mixiy iIjc mucL-i1;>iiLiit>C[3 nidp oi Euiijpe. The era of TQwluiiaEi 
It i>Tvtf Aiid Lie en oS legliimvy snil rculEun bcjfliut. 

II 
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tion of the Papacy appears not as an isolated fact, 
affecting only the city of Rome or the states of the 
Church, but as one natural result of certain universal 
tendencies. The conception of sovereignty as such 
seemed to find its firmest support against the ideas of 
the Revolution in the pntnicv of the Roman bishop, in- 
dependent as it was of any democratic influence. The 
emancipation of this primacy from Napoleonic oppression 
was therefore looked upon as the climax of all the victories 
won over the Revolution- The decrees issued from the 
threshold of the apostle's grave bore the seal of " divine 
right'* more directly than the mandate of any other 
monarch, and it was owing to the support which the 
principle of absolutism found in the Papacy that the 
spirit which now took possession of Rome spread its in- 
fluence over one land after another. Therefore let us 
consider the restoration of the Papacy first in its own 
character and meaning, and then trace its consequences.' 

The allied armies had not yet entered Paris when Pius 
VII,, released from his prison at Fontainebleau, arrived 
in Italy, At precisely the same time that Napoleon, 
after his abdication on the i ith of April, 1814, began his 
melancholy retreat to the island of Elba, the pope entered 
his ancient capital and attracted multitudes of devoted 
souls from far and near. Former political enemies also 
paid him their homage: Murat, with Charles IV. of 
Spain, the queen of Etruria and the king of Sardinia* 
But the people of Italy received him with no less joy, 
and his entry into Rome on the 24th of May, 1814, was 
like the return home of a victorious emperor. Even the 
Protestants living in Rome wanted to raise a monument 
to perpetuate the memory of a renewed Papacy. These 
may have been enthusiasts — artists, half proselytes, or 
perhaps secret converts; yet their action was but the 
expression of the prevalent temper. 
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The fact that this feeling of a<Jmira!Jon for the Papacy 1 
Wii> cupccially strong in the artistic world proves how 1 
gwftt an attraction the TC3idcncc of the pope, in iJie new j 
peace-erii exerted upon tlie art of nil cultured nations.J 
The dearly bought peace had at la?*E made it possible for 
men to indulge the longing for Italy which Wtnbelmann 
and Goethe had awakened* and very few gave heed to 
the *y*tein of papal c.x-saiUm which, with Us plans of a 
world'Cirtpirc only temporarily in abeyance, had once 
more act up its throne in the ancient capital of the 
wxrld. Mur saw only the return of the days of the ( 
Kctui&soncc, the days of Leo X., the days of Raphael I 
and Michael Argelo. One nation after another sent ^ 
its greatest masters to school hi Rome, and the many") 
biographic^ of artists which treat of this period appear to j 
witness to a second Renaissance. 

Rome became at the same time the home or the object 
of pilgrimage for many noble persons. The old kings of ^ 
Spain and of Sardinia and the family of N^pt^leon came 
to live there. The former found in the restored Papacy 
a guar.nntee of legitimacy, the Tatter trusted to the gmti- \ 
tude of the pope. The relatives of the fallen emperor, 
especially his mother^ L^tJtia, and his brother. King 
Loui<i of Holland, h;id in the time of their splendour 
allied thcmsclvc-'i with tlic papal interests, ^nd now found 
in Rome not only an asylum foi themselves, but al:^o the 
hope of a happier future for their families. Even the 
reigning house of Prussia had a representative in Rome 
in the person of Prince Henr>-, who, in spite of his 
delicate health, was a man of some influence. 

At no previous time had the salons of the Roman 
ifif»Af'/i seen more numerous and more influential guests. 
The first piinccs of ELurope, one after another, went on 
pilgrimage to Rome : the emperor of Austria, the king of 
rru»ia. the Prussian, Bavarian. Danish crown princes. 
Each of these visits was celebrated with festivities^ in 
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which the artistic interests played a prominent part, but 
which at the same time served the papal policy well. In *^^ 
fact, all those personal connections which were then >^ 
begun were used to serve the purposes of the Curia. ci^ 
The youthful diplomats who won their spurs in Rome ^ 
soon learned to know the advantage which a word of re- ^'^ 
commendation from the Roman secretary of state to their ^ 
ministry at home gave them, ^ 

As the paradise of artists, the Mecca of princes, the !r 
favourite stepping-stone of future statesmen, Rome .X. 
seemed once more the capital of the world; and it was / . 
inevitable that the veneration paid to the holy city should ^ 
be attributed to the influence of the Roman bishop. For ^. 
the master of Rome, master in the temporal as well as the ^ 
spiritual sphere, was no other than the pope-king. Since "^ 
the time when Constantine yielded the seat of empire in 
the old Rome and the Roman bishop took the emperor's 
place as his legitimate successor, the condition of things ^ 
had perhaps never been more promising. ^ 

" It was the deep humiliation, the Jong misery, of the ^ 
Church herself, that had changed public feeling in her "^ 
favour; she who had once been feared had become an 
object of pity and sympathy," So saysGervinus," And i j 
this sympathy, as he points out, was given to Pius VII, J ,^ 
personally. His long imprisonment had made him appear ^ < 
as a martyr, and the patience and mildness which he had ^.- ^ 
shown had everywhere won men's hearts. Everybody >? 
was ready for concessions, and few remembered that ^^_ 
these concessions were made, not to the good-natured a 
person of the pope, but to the callously^ ei^ish hjgpfcbyr^:^ 
Indeed, the sacrifices made to the Papacy were not felt 
as such. The revolutionary chaos which had lasted a 
full quarter of a century had awakened such a longing for 
peace and at the same time for authority, that the pre* 
tended rock of St. Peter appeared in a manner as the 

\ ' Hiitory 0/ t/u Nineteenth Cenfvry, 185B. 
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a!Ur upon which thank oiTe rings were paid to God for the 
return of ptace. Pius was cekbratf^cl noi only as one 
who had suffered irio^t from the demon of the Rcvolu- 
don, but aUi> as the representative of counter-revolution- \ 

ajy and conservative interests. 



The Papacy derived its greatest advantages, however, 
from the victories of ngn-Roinan Cathohc nations. For 
thcarmE of England, Russia, and Prussia had made its 
restoration possible. And after the pope had been re- ) 
ftored their princes did all they could to strengthen his J 
thfone. Alexander 1. of Russia, much given to emotional 
politico !iaw in the pope only the princely martyr, Prus- 
sia insisted upon the restitution of the states of the ^ 
Church more strenuously than did Austria; the latter' 
with all its legitimacy would gladly have kept a piece for) 
itself. Even the regent of Enjjland entered into eorrC' 
spondcnce with Pius, and in spite of existing laws received 
his ambassador with particular favour. 

In the intri>duction to the memoirs of this ambassador 
(Con&alvE) there \a a collection of characteristic letters 
from other illustrious Protestants, who far surpassed 
born Catholics in Che glorification of the papal idea. The 
latter had known enough to discriminate Co a certain de* 
grcG between Catholicism and Papalism. The ignorance 
of bom Protestants in Catholic matters had made no such 
di^inciion. It is no mere chance that the biographies of 
such papal autocrats as Leo L, Nicholas!., Gregory VI T-, 
Innocent Til. were written by converts; and it shows to 
what extent principles formerly held dc-ir were foi^oltcn, 
that not a few Protestant historians — both secular and 
ecclc5ia?^tical —became insCrLjmenta! in preparing the way 
for the restoration of the papal power 

In the Catholic world De Maistre and his associates had 
cultivated the soil by preaching papal infallibility as the 
only sure support (or the power of princes. The German 
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Romanticists, too, who out of the dear atmosphere of the 
present dreamed themselves back into the incense clouds 
of the Middle Ages, proclaimed the pope as the ultimate 
arbiter of national differences. 

The ruling statesman of the following era himself stood 
under the influence of a tendency which was just as much 
opposed to the Reformation and all that the Reformation 
stood for as it was favourable to the Papacy. A master 
of social form, adroit and facile, with an excellent know- 
ledge of human nature, understanding how to judge and 
treat each man aright. Prince Metternich was not a man 
of creative ideas. His policy, which was bent upon the 
outward preservation of the existing status, was blind to 
the existence of ideal motive powers. -His opposition to 
the modem world of ideas made him an enemy to the 
foundation of that modern world in the Reformation. 
Met tern ich's frivolous private journalist, Gentz, the 
representative of world -worn voluptuousness without 
moral principle, was a useful instrument in carrying out 
this policy. By name a Protestant, he outdid the anti- 
Reformation attitude of the chancellor. 

Under such auspices Austrian statesmanship, which 
since Austria's accession to the alliance against Napoleon 
had reached the acme of influence, showed itself, where 
political interests did not run counter, sympathetic 
and helpful to the pretensions of the Papacy. As the 
only Catholic state of the first order in the alliance 
against Napoleon, Austria at once sent its own am- 
bassador to Rome, who became the flrst adviser of the 
pope. 

The restored dynasties met the renewed Papacy with 
even greater sympathy. The principle of the solidarity 
of throne and altar had become the accepted doctrine, 
and the Bourbons of France, Spain, and Naples and the 
king of Sardinia outdid one another in devotion to the 
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Holy See. On the other hands, the andent tradition of 
the nationAt churches fell into disrepute as the products 
of unbelief and revolution. 
f It need hardly be said that this univ^nal love of thfi^ 
* iPapac)' had not the re motest connection with rcligiojs/ 
ImoliveK, At the foundinj^ of the Koiy Alliance' such 
Weal motw« had played a part ; but the pope himself, in 
company with the sultan of Turkey, had refused to join 
the alliance because it was based upon the crqual nght?^ of 
the several Churches. And the diplomats of the Congress 
of Vienna were quite as much above transccndcntaJ weak* 
ncsses as the fallen emperor whose spoiU they parted 
among themselves. In all the bargaining which took 
pbce^ in which the German and Italian peoples were 
treated as mere geographical ideas, and where hardly any 
but fiuch political creations as contradicted the nature of 
things could count upon genera.1 consmit, ecclesiastical 
levers served merely a* means lo ^n end; and religious^ 
aspirations received even less consideration thin did the 
interests of national life. 

But the attempted subjugation and gagging of the in- 
lependent national spirit needed for its effectiveness the 

^ 1I15, bvtvHn ll]« enipcnjn of Austria «nd Rusua and llio king of 
rrusU- 

Bf Chi* aft (h^ lhr«« lover^T^uc, " hnving rRich«l Ih« prciff}Und fonvl^ 
lion (hbt ihc pcllvy ut the puwen. in ihflir ntula^l nljvUoru, ought I& be 
pkjdcU Liy 1I1C >ub1iiuc Ituiht tiui^lit by ihc cLcmnI rclieioo oC Ciud our 
SlTiour. talrraQly ElcdAro eTlpI t!io iireui;t &^E Iimh ^d mhcr »im llifln in 
VkUiifdf lo tile wcrld their anehangoablfl determination 10 adopt no (lEher 
mle of ^L^nducl < ^ . Ihiin th< prccvpt^ of eKai holy rtli^^ton. the pre- 
cTpl* cif ju^iitD. chtrity, mirl |)p4ce. " Thi» hifih irl*al uai complniely licHed 
by ™iii»eqn»Bl ■wot*, vhjch. in vi*\r of thrio ioft/ ptTCfunf n». liipw the 
«aitifnt to whkh ChmlurLfry may be abutcd fo serve bate purfio^cs. 
fUliSloD. u tniffrprrECd by iho siovcrel|rn«. becunc 4 meani lovtjds rnc- 
tirm *hrt ahvitviifm. 

Thti vary mioft^tng dccumcal mpy be read In full In Ibe TV-ji/d/r'^n/ 
^/^ Ktpfinti /turn tht Orij-inai Sffvrttt p/ KMrvpt^tt liisutry, pubibhed by 
irnlvenltj of l'«iiniylvaaia ^urlok of iSmJ- 
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spiritual police not 1es3 than the political, and the only 
point of view under which religion was of any value con- 
sisted in the inculcation of blind obedience to the divine 
rights of the privileged orders. For this purpose the 
modus operandi of the Jesuit order proved far more useful 
than the faith of the Reformation, — the latter resting 
upon personal conviction, — and the Danish historian 
Nielson' aptly characterises the kind of religion which 
the Congress of Vienna recognised when he distinguishes 
" between the perfumed court and congress-Christianity 
and that of the apostles and the early Church/' 

So far as the result was concerned, however, it mat- 
tered far less what were the motives by which the eccle- 
siastical policy of the Congress was guided than what was 
the disposition of the political rulers. And there is no 
doubt that this was the most favourable possible to the 
pretensions of the Papacy, 

We have also to consider, as a matter of extreme im- 
portance, the attitude of the restored Papacy towards the 
conditions and problems of the time. The pope might 
have taken the same stand as his predecessors in the 
Middle Ages, who knew how to assume the leadership 
and give direction to the leading ideas of the time. 
Could not, therefore, the pope even now place himself at 
the head of the great national movements and thereby 
once more gain a controlling influence ? With the wide- 
spread demand for a reconciliation of the old and the 
new, for constitutions and popular representations, was 
not the opportunity given into his hand of making him- 
self master of this tendency, and as supreme shepherd 
calling upon the princes for the fulfilment of this de- 
mand ? Could he not in this way have won the lasting 
sympathy of the nations, following the example of the 

■ History of the Papacy in tht Nimttemtk Cmiury, tiuisUted into Gflr- 
mui— « tCTj accllent work. 
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powtrrtnl popes of Ihc Middle Age*;, in tiic struggle of 
priitco and peoples ? This t^ the question wliicii Gcr- 
vfnus puta. 

Let us add to the (Question put by this illustrious 
bistorian his own answer. In the Middle Ages it was 
possible for the pope to stand 3t the; head of tlie spiritual 
movement, bccAii^c the whole ciWlisatton of the Middle 
Age* was nourished and 4uppory^d by tlie Church, At 
that time h was perfectly natural that the pope should 
make himaclf the herald of tlic ruling sympathies and 
antipathies, and that by calling men to war for the glory 
<A God and of the Church he should render himself ter- 
rible to all temporal pnnccs, and that he should reap 
popularity by his efforts. 

But now, such identity of interests between people and 
pope was sirnply impossibJc. The Papacy was by its 
whole tendency *iince Ihe R^fformation loo closely iJentiA 
ficd with opinions opposed to the papular wishes, and thel 
dominant libcialism was intimately associated with a freer 
way of thinking in religion ; for the enjoyment of political 
liberty led to the desire for ecclesiastical liberty, and 
amoQg a free people no limits could be set to enlighten- 
ment. Thuc the restored Papacy mu£t consistently with 
its own character assume a reactionary attitude towards 
all the popular aspirations of the time. 



But the oi>pos]tioii of the Papacy to political liberal- 
ism* to the demand for popular representation and similar 
measures was, after tX\, a mere Incident in the general 
stand which it took and by which it expressed its unA 
wavering enmity to the modern world of ideas. In-' 
deed, the Papacy was never consistent in it* opposition 
to anyone set of ideas or any one institution. We shall 
find hardly ^ny polflical or social movement with which 
the Papacy ha^ not entered into .some sort of alliance in 
order to make it useful to its own purposes. We lind 
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even an approach to the political -liberal tendencies of the 
times, as the reigns of Clement XIV, and Pius Vt, (the 
latter at least in its first half) prove. Even Pius VII. 
personaMy^ as bishop of Imola, had made considerable 
concessions to the Revolution; Napoleon characterised 
the sermon which he preached touching the invasion of 
the French in 1797, as a Jacobite sermon. 

It is evident, therefore, that in order to discover what 
is essential and fundamental in the character of the re- 
stored Papacy, we must go deeper; and we shall not 
understand the Papacy, with all its religious and ecclesias- 
tical pretensions, until we have teamed Xo recf^nisc in it 
the revival of the old Roman csesarism under the name 
of St. Peter, claiming sovereign rights over land and 
people, so that all concessions and gifts made to the 
Papacy were in reality only a restitution of what was 
rightly its own, and had been only for a time alienated. 
And under the ecclesiastical mask of this new c^sarism 
there was included that absolutism in the religious sphere 
which denied the right of every adverse opinion- 

Since the era of " Illumination " ' there had been less 
antagonism than ever between the original Catholic ideal 
of Christian universalism and the Protestant principle of 
Christian individualism. But so soon as the restoration 
had given it a free hand, papal absolutism was forced in 
consistency with its own character to wage a war of ex- 
termination against so-called heresy. Its opposition to 
constitutionalism and liberalism was only the result of 
this ecclesiastical absolutism. And in obedience to the 
same impulse the Church placed itself in antagonism to 
the principles of free scientific research; for the latter 
would appear just as dangerous as the spirit of a pure and 

^ " IlluminmtLon," or *' ilJuminism ^' {AnfklHrung), deootn the general 
LnLcllectiial juovement in Germany towards Che end of ihe last century, 
which was chHract«Tised by great activity of thooght utd« breaking amy 
fiom aadent traditiont. 
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free fellgion to a power whose entire growth rested upon 
a chain of the most outrageous deceptions. 

The enJeavour to destroy nonconformists by force had 
become so entirely second nature to the Papacy that even 
amid the storms of the Revolution every moment favour- 
able to this purpose w;i^ used. Caliicans and Thcophi* 
lanthropista ' were the first victims. ImiHcJiatcly after 
Consalvt's departure with the new French concordat 
(ltol% the national synod of the French Church was dis- 
SOJved, and the first announcement with which Talleyrand 
greeted the new nuncio, Caprara, was that the public 
worship of the Theophilanlhropbts had been closed. 
Amonfi: the papal conditions of the emperor's coronation 
one of the first had been the demand that Catholicism 
should be declared once more the ruling religion of tliev 
state. This rude insult to the ideas of 1789 failed of 
being put into effect. But the clergy of the Revolution\ 
were obliged to render a humiliating recantation, and the 
right to preach was taken from married priests, who thus 
were a:b f;tr as possible deprived of their means of exist- 
ence. Similar measures were attempted outside of 
France- When, with the accession of King Louis Na- 
polccn, Roman inftucnces had gained the upper hand in 
the Netherlands, an attempt was made to deprive the old 
Catholic Episcopal Church of its bishops. The di^crcnce 
between the epoch of restoration and the years of revolu- 
tton consists therefore only in this, that oppression and 
persecution, which had been sporadic and temporary, after 
the Restoration became the ruling principle which de- 
termined the development of the whole following period* 

For a short time it seemed a^ if at least the most gen* 
cfTil rcformit which followed the French domination — fn 
spite of its revolutionary and anti national character — 
would meet with toleration in Rome. At firgt there was 
some talk of the necessity of administrative finprovemenc ^ 

' A ukL formed in Fmicc lO 179^- 
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and the reform of abuses in ecclesiastical orders, but only 
too soon were such efforts branded as revolutionary tend- 
encies. And more and more the restored papal rule 
inclined to recognise as valid only the old condition of . 
things before the Revolution and before the era of' 
Illumination. 

Nevertheless, In comparison with the reign of his suc- 
cessors, that of Pius VIT. enjoys, with those who allow 
themselves to be deluded by the sound of words, the 
name of a liberal government. The cardinals were 
divided into two p^irties, the Zelanti and the Liberalf. 
It was the latter party which, through Consalvi, who was 
again made secretary of state, gave its name to the papal ^ 
policy under Pius VII. It is extremely important, how- 
ever, not to be misled in our judgment by a foreign use 
of language. For both parties were equally representa- 
tive of the specifically papal idea; both stood with equal 
emphasis for the immutability of the papal Church sys- 
tem ; both were equally unwilling to give up any former 
claims. The Liberal! were only inclined to momentary" 
concessions in consideration of the conditions and needs 
of the present, although they were careful to make their 
concessions so prudently that the appearance of papal 
infallibility did not suffer. The Zelanti, on the other 
hand, clung to the most antiquated pretensions and 
would give their consent to no kind of sacrifice; they 
knew but one object — unconditioned restoration of the 
old. 

The latter outnumbered their opponents in the restored 
Curia from the beginning, and their chief, Cardinal Pacca, 
enjoyed to a high degree the confidence of the pope. But 
no less did Consalvl stand well in the latter's favour; his 
wise statesmanship had made him indispensable. And 
so the play of intrigue, which was never absent in the 
Curia, revolved about the greater or less influence of these 
two factions, although they were in perfect agreement 
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as to the ultimate end. During Consalvi's abncncc, 
as ambassador of the pope iii CngUnd and at the Con- 
gress of Vienna* the Zclanti had a freer hand. 13ut even 
after Im return, when he again look the control of ;ifTatr», 
the ."'piric ot the government remained the same, and the 
liberal phraseology of which Consalvi was master, while 
all illiberal mea&urcs were put upon oihers, served only 
to deceive good-natured and ignorant people as to the 
real ends sought. 



Among the diplomats of the nineteenth century Con" 
salvi ma/ claim, with Tslleyrand and \[eCtcrnich, a place 
in the first rank. His early education — as the special ' 
proUj^/ o{ Cardina] York, the last legitimate successor of 
James II.— had initiated him in political secrets. Not 
long afterwards, in the social circle of the exiled aunla of 
LotiU XVI., he hud entered into close relations with the 
most influential representatives of the opposition to the 
Revolution. As th^: secrclary of the conclave at Venice 
(which elected Pius VIIO. he had his first opportunity cf 
showing hia diplomatic skill. I fc appealed simultancoiisly 
to the protection of Austria and Rassia, wrote to the 
nominal king^ Louis XVIIL, and understood how to 
neutralise the suspicion of the republican leaders- 

When he return^^d to Rome, Pius VIL made him his 
«ecretH«ry of state. Immediately afterwards, when the 
French concordat was drawn, he showed bis strategical 
dexterity. The celebrated contradictions between the 
despatches which he wrote then and the memoirs drawn 
up during; the later conflict with Napoleon have given 
much occupation to the learned world. The attempts to 
solve thefic contradictions start from the naiVe presump- 
tion that for Consalvi language served another put^se 
than for Talleyrand. 

Yet a peculiar value attaches to these memoirs for the 
expressions they contain of the author's bitter animosity 
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BgAinst Napoleon. It was owing to thb very feeling tlut > 
soon after the fall of Napoleon Consalvi became most in* ' 
iluential among the allies. He wa^ assiduous in cultivat-,) 
ing the relations with HnglanJ which he had enlcred into 
in his younger years (through the mediation of Cardinal 
York), so that English statesmen took him into their 
confidence^ ai^d thai even in the di^^orcc trial of Queen 
Caroline he officiated as the confidant of the court. 

But his greatest ficrvices^ next to the French concordat, 
belonged to the Congress of Vienna; here he not only 
took formal precedence of all other mint^lers, but hU 
Intimate relations^ with the leaders of Austrian and French 
politics, his amiable flatteries for tlie representatives of * 
Russia and England, the prudent use he made of the 
ladies' salons, gave him a decisive influence in the most 
important questions. His celebrated note of the 23d 
of October. 1&14, in which he demanded the re establish- 
ment of the Papacy in its full possessions, including 
Avignon, made impossible demands; but it certainly 
cffE-cled a richer harvest at the final settlement. And 
the non -fulfilment of lh?r other claims gave occasion to a 
protect similar to that once made against the peace of 
Westphalia,— protests which not only belong to the nature 
of the so^allcd Curtal language, but vrhich. as soon as 
the favourable moment has come, are made the basis of 
new claims on the part of the Papacy, which never de- 
oiats from its divine rights, and is therefore infallible. 

Upon hi* return from the congress Consalvi once more 
took the headKbip of the Roman government. The pro- 
test wbich lie h-*J made in Vienna was still more imprcte- 
ivety repcateil in a papal allocution. In the restored 
Mates of the Church the same administration continued 
fta durinj; his absence. After the restoration of the 
temporal power of the pope, Italy was looked xx^oxx and 
treated a« a conquered land, of which the power* at 
Vienna disposed with sovereign authority. 
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Tlic dtrsteiou* hand of Con5;ilvi 15 traceable in the re- 
jection of ihe eiidcavours wliich the noblest and the most 
devoted Gcnnaii Catliolic^ made for a more closely united 
German national church, m the restrictions placed upoa 
the liberty of the press, and in the interference in the' 
aflatrs of the German Confederation. The fine, smooth 
handwritini; of his letters is, indeed, characteristic of this 
smooth diplomat, to whom the Romans themselves gave 
the name of Siren, and who understood admirably how 
to make the most of the fable of a liberal Pajiac)J, And 
the master's dexterity was shown by his pupiU: above 
all, Bernetti and Capacciiii, whose heartiness and hon, 
hommu delighted the diplomats, while they made every 
cl^ort to ntdiify the in net- Catholic reform aspirations. 
quite after the manner of Loyola. 

As to the reform notions of Consalvi, so highly praised 
by Niebuhr and Ranke, there remains no more doubt 
about their true value since Curci's ^ remarkable revela- 
tion coi>ccrmng the suppressed plan of reform made by l 
Cardinal Sala, During Consalvi'^ absence in the year/ 
1815, Sala had rewritten ^x\6, begun to publish his funda- 
mental propositions (Piano di ri/orma umtfhto a Pio I'/I,), 
Consalvi had all the copies destroyed. The greater part 
of the work is completely lost; only an extract from a 
small part bas become known, through the memoirs of 
Sala, published in 1S80, by Professor Cugnoni,' The 
only reason for this action on the part of Consalvi appears 
to have been his fear that the author miglkt become dan- 
gerous to himself. Sala's proposilioas give evidence of 
superior ability. Cure! adds to his account of this chap- 
ter of history the significant sentence : " To such miser- 
jhble jealou.ii« doc^ God rtomctimutt ^rant the decision 



'A Jcauii. c^dlei from lh« onlor; vroie on ibe rvUtJoiuof Cfaarcb tad 
Sitae. n^bolAing 1u1Un ti«iIoii alley ; lUipcnJcd; lubmlneil And «u i^ 
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concerning the highest interests of the Chtirch and of 
Rome/' 

In contrast to Consalvi and hts party^ Cardinal Pacca, 
the head of the opposite party> has the reputation of 
an eager zealot. The real diflerence lies perhaps in his 
greater honesty and frankness. At least the hatred 
which he cherished to the Revolution and to all that he 
confounded with it did not make him blind to the imper- 
fections of the Church. On the other hand, his own ex- 
periences would naturally lead him to view in the same 
light Revolution and Illuminism or the tendency towards 
national churches. 

As nuncio in Cologne^ hardly twenty-five years old, he 
had been able to counteract the Punctations of Ems' by 
awakening the jealousy of the bishops against the arch' 
bishops. The university of Bonn^ founded by the arch- 
bishop of Cologne, as well as the diocesan synod called 
by his colleague of Mainz,' with the enlightened teachers 
of the one and radical reform tendencies of the other , 
found in him an energetic opponent. He foresaw the 
fate of the pre -revolutionary Church more clearly than 
others, and for that very reason demanded all the more 
thoroughgoing enei^, and would know nothing of half- 
measures or of forbearance towards other forms of belief. 
The arguments by which the restoration of the order of 
Jesuits was pushed are traced to his inspiration. And 

^ A conflict berween the pope and the *rchbbhops of Gcmmiiy wmH occm- 
sioned \ff the flssumptiom of the nuncios. At the Congress of Ems in 1786 
the ftichbishops of Mtyencc. Treves, Cologne, and Salzburg demanded the 
old episcopal rights; conceded to the pope only the primacy of honour; 
denied appeals to him ; and demanded the abolition of the nuncios. Thii 
act was called the " Punctation of Ems.'* 

' This synod discussed a partial abolilfon of clerical celibacy ; only those 
that had the cure of souls were to be bound to celibacy ; the use of the ver- 
nacular in the Church service, restriction of the adoration of saint£, the 
reading of the fiible and the repeal of the existing law against it were also 
treated. 
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with aJ] this, wc find nowhere such a lick of higher con- 
si<lGfatiors, especially oF religious ide;i5, — ^such a& charaC' 
terises the CQrialUtic diplomacy in general, — as in the 
memoirs of Pacca. 

St;inding in the middle between the two diplomats, of 
whom one represented ^ watchful prudence, the oilier an 
energetic aggress ivcncs*;, Ptus VIL comes personally to 
the front only when it was intended to make an impres- 
sion through his mild, amiable personality. In early life 
he had suffered severe trUb; as bishop of TivoU he had 
devoted himself to an ascetic piety. The sermon which 
he preached at the entrance of the French into ImoU,' 
and the concf^^sions whlcl^ he had made during his im- 
prisonment, had dfiiwn bitter word* from De Maistre. 
But when he returned to Rome, he was looked upon as 
an unBinching martyr. 

It i^ not on record that his piety ever took offence at 
the means which his political advisers considered neces- 
sary. On the other hand, every single country was soon 
made to feel that the old curidlistic spirit again ruled in 
the Vatican. In Rome all sails were set to make the 
be*t of the favourable wind. Rarely (so says Gervinns) 
has the Vaiic^n proved its old accustomed all'*ccing ^ 
activity and its dexterity In seizing the right moment 
better than at this time. 
^' 

A* the firjit result of the rcstor^itJon of the Papacy there 
meets UK the rccstahlishinent, though now only for the 
atatcs of the Church, of the old congregations of car* 
dinals. First of all. that of the Index and of the Inquial-v 
tion. The congregation of the Index In iS\^ forbade 
all politica] books. The same fate befell even Alficri'sy 
patriotic poems. In the congregation of the Inquisition 
there were in a short time 724 charges of heresy pending. 
After these congregations had been again set up came 

' See p*ec So, 
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the turn of the dissolved monasteries. By a single edict 
there were restored 1824 monasteries and 622 nunneries. 
The founding of new institutions soon assumed almost 
greater dimensions than in those epochs of flourishing 
monasticism which are illustrated by the names of the 
Benedictines, the Cluniacs, the be^ng friars, and the 
legion of orders which arose in the struggle with the Re- 
formation. 

Of a similar character were the prohibitions and con- 
demnations which accompanied these measures. The \ 
latter part was directed against the freemasons. And in ' 
a class with the secret associations were placed the Bible 
societies that had arisen during the last ten or twenty \ 
years. The first official condemnation of the latter, 
which was subsequently followed by a series of others, 
finally put together in the Syllabus of 1864, is pronounced 
in the briefs of July 29 and September 3, 1814, sent to the 
archbishops of Gnesen and of Mohilew. In these dioceses 
a new translation of the Bible had been spread, one of the 
translations into all the Russian dialects made by the aid 
of Alexander I. There is hardly a sharper contrast con- 
ceivable than that between this Russian emperor, seeking 
to make the word of salvation accessible to his subjects, 
and the so-called vicar of Christ in Rome, who forbade it 
to laymen. The Bible societies are characterised by 
Pius as 

a pest, godleflfl machinationfl of innovators, a crafty invention 
to shake the foundations of religion, a new kind of tares which 
the enemy has sown. , , , The people are to be warned, 
that they may not fall into the traps which are prepared for 
them to their eternal perdition. It is for the common welfare 
that such attempts, which are made by its enemies for the de- 
struction of hoi; religion, be frustrated. The translations of 
Holy Scripture in general do more harm than good, and none 
is to be tolerated which is not sanctioned by the Holy See and 
furnished with explanations by the Church-fathers, 
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The restored Papacy could not define its *' rclifi;ioua " 
tendency more dijttinctly than by this anathema upon \ 
thf^ reading of the Bible. The examples which Pius 
herein followed are unmistakable- Innocent IIT. (npS- 
latfi), ihc greatest woflcl-iulcr among the ^jopes, had 
given the first prohibition of Bibles, and a few years later 
the aynod of Toulouse ([229) — and thi* was the most 
si^ificant of all its proceedings against the Albigcnscs 
and Waldcnses — had anathematiaed the reading of the 
Bible by the laity. After this. It u's^s not until the era 
of the councer-Reformation that similar meastires were 
again taken. The an ti- Protestant decrees of the Council 
of Trent concernhig the Bib!e, its reading and iiiterpreta* 
lion, were suon followed by the first edition of Hie Index 
under the authority of Pius IV. (1564). in which the read- 
ing of the new tfansEations of the Bible m the vcrnacu- 
Ur was threatened with eternal damnation. After this, 
it 95 not until the time of the Jansentst disputes that we 
me«t with equally di^cidcd expressions of enmity to the 
Bible, in the most notable of the bulls directed against 
the inner- Catholic reformation — the Unfgenitus bull 

On the other hand, in the period of the Illumination at 
the end of the !aat century, even among Catholic popula- 
tions, the Bible h^d been spread abroad through the in- 
fluence of the bi.ihops, who at that time were more 
Christian Catholic than Roman Catholic; and the re- 
ligious r<viv;il which in England and America represented 
the counterpart of Continental revolutionary' tenden- ■ 
cica, had, by means of various religious associations, 
produced a marked effect among foieign Catholics, 
Against this dangrr Pius, aftc-r hi^ rcttirn, thought it 
ncccssar\' to make his first stand, and he took up again 
the policy of Innocent HI, Following it. he thought 
himself able to cope with Revolution and Reformation. 

But even the condemnation of Bible societies might 
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appear as an isolated event, of more theoretical than 
practical significance. That which gave to the restora-' 
tion of Pius V1I» for all time its ominous significance 
was the first act of world-wide importance which he 
undertook after his return — the restoration of the Society 
of Jesus, For not only was this, far more than the pro- 
hibition of the Bible, an unmistakable sign of the spirit 
in which the renewed Papacy undertook its task; we see 
in the influence which the Society at once began to exert 
upon all conditions the source of that great stream which 
drew the entire further development of Catholicism into 
its current. It will therefore be our next task to trace 
this stream in its many windings. 

From the same source we shall observe a second stream 
to flow, which drew European and non-European coun- 
tries alike within the sphere of the Curia's power. The 
concordats which followed under the same pope have 
exerted a hardly less intense influence upon the relations 
of Church and State than the restoration of the Jesuits 
exerted upon the development of the Church. 

And besides these two tendencies we should not forget 
a third, which, beginning at the same time, powerfully 
affected the development of the religious life of the 
people under the dominion of the Jesuits and of the con- 
cordats; the alienation of the life of the people from the 
Church which outwardly ruled it. And here, too, we can 
trace in one single sphere the type of what happened 
in all countries influenced by the Vatican; for there is 
no place where the moral nature of the restored Papacy 
appears so distinctly as in the states of the Church, 




CHAPTER II 

RESTORATION AND RENEWED EXPANSION OF TUB 
ORDER OF JESUITS 

ON the 24th of May, 1^x4, Pius VIL arrived in Rome 
On the 7lh of Augiist of the same year he went in 
aolcmn procession and — as Paeca tells us— amid the 
Acdamationa of the multitude to the Church of the 
JefiLJiti, ;Lnd there read mass at the altar of St, I^atius. 
Immectiately afterwards, in the neighbouring oratory, in 
tht* presence of numerous cardinals and bishops and of the 
Sicilian Jcsuit-s and their provincial, the pope caust^d the 
mafter of ccremociies to read the bull, SoticituiU ofwum 



The care of the churches confided to him laya upon him 
the dutjr of using all the zne3n« in bis power tc meet the 
spiritual needs of Cliristcndom. Since for thin reason, liy 
the bricfft ot May 7. i8gi. and July ij, 1804, ihc Soctciy 
of JcSLia hod again been sanctioned in Kusaia and in the 
kingdom of boih Sicihet, the unanimous wUh of almost all 
CbrisK'iiilum has causeil iiciive nwiX energetic demands lo 
be nmdc for the s^-ncral rcsturulion of the order; especially 
since there hive been dilfused on all hands the very abundant 
fruiti which the Society h;u produced in these regions where it 
eiiatcd. The scattered stonc^k of the temple and the dcMruc- 
tion of diaciplifie, caused by the latccalamilies and misfortunes^ 
deniAnded hU consent to such urtanimous and right wishet. 
He vunld J-Jfiuiuc partaker in grievuus liin touards God, if in 
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the midst of the heavy storms which were raging round the 
vessel of Peter he turned away the strong and experienced 
rowers who offered themselves to break through the raging 
billows which every moment threatened inevitable ruin. 
Therefore he had resolved to carry out what had been his 
dearest wish stncc his elevation to the apostolic throne and by 
his present irrevocable decree commands that the orders be- 
fore given touching Russia and both Sicilies should from this 
moment be extended to all parts of the states of the Church as 
well as to all other states and dominions. This decree shall 
remain for all time unchangeable and inviolable; any action 
contrary thereto, proceeding from any person whatsoever, ia 
declared to be null and void, and especially is the decree of 
Clement XIV. pronounced invalid and of no application. 

We should not omit to' note the remarkable contrast 
between the ex cathtdra decree of Pius VIL and the ex 
cathedra decree of Clement XIV, of July 21, 1771. For 
after Clement XIV. had expressly ordered that no re- 
storation of the order should ever be valid^ Pins never- 
theless undertook this restoration. But aside from this, 
it would be difficult to conceive of a more decided con-> 
trast than that presented by the reference of the one 
pope to the petitions addressed to him from all sides for 
dissolution and the appeal of the other to petitions like- 
wise directed to him from all sides for restoration, than 
between the picture which one draws of the good fruits 
of the order and that which the other presents of its evil 
deeds and its abominable sentiments. * 

These violent contrasts, however, in the verdicts of two 
equally infallible popes admit of a simple explanation, if 
we bear in mind the great change in the spirit of the 
times brought about by the intervening Revolution, It 
was simply the fruit of the Revolution which fell into the 
lap of the order as well as of the Papacy. 

In our time it may seem peculiar to the candid student 
of history that men suddenly seemed to recognise the 
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ddivcfcr from tbc Revolution ffi the same order which 
by it* war of exterminMion against Huguenots and Jan- 
senfsta had been chicH)- instrumental in preparing the 
way for the Revolution. Bui amid the terrors of the 
R^voUjlion iw iinHrrlying causes had been forgotten- 
Men were influenced by wh^t vr^s nearest, ^nd the reason* 
ing of the papivl brief ;v4s widely echoed. With an in- 
creasing sense of triumph it was everywhere published 
abroad that the only reason why the insolent philosophy 
of the century' had risen against its rulers was that the 
Society of Jesus, the ^incient bulwark of throne and altar, 
bad been deistroyed, and the^e had thus been deprived 
of their surest support. Only by making h^ste to raise 
from its grjvc the order whicli understood, as no other 
body did. how to keep the people in obedience to their 
divinely appointed spiritual and temporal shepherds, was 
there any ground to hope that the straying might be 
brought back and the faithful preserved from infection 
by the revolutionary' poison. 

This reasoning, iiowevcr, was not allowed to pass 
wholly without contradiction. In a manner truly pro- 
phetic, to which alter-experiences h;ive given a most tell- 
ing fofcCj Wc^scnbfrr^ ' foretold the consequence* of the 
tcstor4tion of the Society: 

The causes why the order of the Jesuits in its modem de- 
velopment ia wholly irreconcilable with the welfare of the 
Christian Church as well as that of nations ^nd of the agrei;- 
menl tsctn-ccn the ttrOf asc so numerous an<l of such force that 

' *' Ob« i>i the fiot^lctl rtprMieHUtiveu of lihetal Calholicism In the b*giil- 
ninc^ llic prcwnt cen^uf^ " [Scluff-Herici^. Appointed vkAr-£cnerml of 
Ibe ilfWTtf uf Ccqi^tatLi-«. Elpct^ bi-iTi'ip uf Ctiiijkidii(;c in 1817. iIh; |hi^c 
cnftitrd laccnlimt him. and tie tcLircd t? privule liEc- " Th* rcAUim ol \ht 
CamVavrrtifln <r» Um were. tb*t he*Jv<>Ci!ci^ ihepflflWialiinpniof *nitionil 
cbiuvb of Garmiiuy^. and ih< rcvjtal of gctieiul founcilfi, and ibil b viotf* 
gffwnt h* hari intfrtrlac**J the Genntn Uriguigf im* (he IrlnrH^ »nri rhoir- 
dogisfof lh# charchM of Ki^ iIiohh^. and scnl hu Atmiaaiuis Ic PhCoIoku 
lo ImtD llie iifi>r mvitiud it iuUnittiuii/' 
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it vnust appcftr in the highest decree A^Icnt^hin^. ihai lUc licftdA"^ 
of sl&tei should novr again sec in the order a powerful .-support ' 
Cf their Authority, lu j>rLncipks are of such naturtr thAt th«y 
miixt incvitflbly rfimipt Christifln faith and moraN and iirurttlp 
the relacion of Church A^)d State. All kiiid» of unbelief, 
heathen and rhanaaic opinions, arc chenahed by them. The 
docirin^ of probatiiJtre», of the rfstrrtttiit mfntaUs. and the 
f>{u]clificalinn of the me^ns by the end. of the invalidity even 
of oaths, when a supposedly higher end makes this probablCi 
and others, which the order ha£ invented and which it every- 
where maintains, destroy the foundations of all Chri^lian 
morals. The Jescnt- ultramontane doctrine of Chiirch-law is 
inconsistent with the mamtcnance of any real secular authority 
and with the ind«pi^ndencf of n^itional govcrtiment. For thift 
ordtir, tnic tfi iis rhnracier and the spirit of iis teaching, as the 
experience of centuries proves, asplie^ to an univeruJ dopot- 
Um over all minds, over oil organs of State and Church life, 
so ihflt none but a Mone-blmd tniin can fail to see that this 
cirdrr is ihe moM mighty and the most dangerous sectet socieiy 
for grasping the actual power of Church and Scale, Should 
th« order succeed in again winning a position for itself in 
Genmany^ we may look forward to a hitter and long ftiruggl« 
of light with dAiknea^, a stru^^le which will become dangerous 
to the peace of the Church a« well u to the quiet of nations. 

Even stAtcsmen, especially Catholic statesmen, wcfC 
at thia time not 90 friendly to the Jesuits as they after* 
warda became. It is asserted upon good authority that 
in the beginning I'rince Metternich and the Ivmperor 
Francis were Uttlc inclined to the restoration of tho 
order. In Bavaria we find the same temper prevailinjf, 
shared even by the romantic crown prince, !n Italy and 
in Spain the order mi^t with serious suspicion from all 
independent men. Portugal and Brazil made decided 
resistance to the reception of the follower* of Loyola. 
And even Conaalvi thought it prudent to give evidence 
of Uin liberality by a criticism of the measures adopted 
during his absence. 
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But ihc worM stood before an vice ompli shed fact. The 
Vatican had executed the secretly prcpftrcd stroke, and 
opposition was disarmed. The scttlcmcntA of the order, 
which had been allowed to remain, in Russia and Sicily, 
had already served as stations for new recruitSp Tbe 
former Russian provincial, Braoaowski, had only to as- 
sume the name of general in order to eonncct the new 
with the old organisation. In the city of Rome itself a 
considLTable number of Jesuits soon came together. On 
the very day that the Society was restored it received 
back the three palaces which it had formerly possessed in \ 
Rome. The following year saw the foundation of new 
colleges in Viterbo, Urbino, Orvieto, Fcrrara, Temi, 
TJvolt, Fano, Feventino, and Bcnevenlo, 

At the same time affiliated orders began to group V 
ihemselvci around the Society. The orders of the / 
Father* of Ihc Faith and the Rtdcmptorist^ and the con* 
grcgations of the Sacred Hcartuf Jesus foniicd auxiliaries- V 
Out of the many associations with masonic, liberal, and f 
revolutionary labels, into which the cx^Jcsuits had rc- 
tired* there i^^ucd new congregations for all classes and 
fttrata of the people, but aU placed under the supreme 
direction of the Company. Even the older monastic 
orders, which until then had formed a counter-influence 
to the Jf*Rutt'<, one after another succiitnbed to its authnr- 
Ity, and were obliged to modify their former independent 
constitutions according to the Jesuit modcL 



It is a problem of considerable historical importance to 
trace the secret activity of the Company in tlie interval 
between its dissolution and its restoration; but we are 
Mill without the requisite data for even an approximate 
solution of this problem. The most important plan»of the 
leadent have very rxrely been intrusted to paper. Only 
mcagfc fr^ments exist of contemporary literature during 
the war^ of the Revolution, in which there is any mcntbn 
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of the attempts repeatedly made under Pius VI- for 
the restoration of the Jesuits. We should not even know 
that these attempts were considerably increased immedi- 
ately after the enthronement of Pius VII,, if he had not 
himself testified that even at that time he had been 
favourable to the idea. And all that is known to us of 
any further steps taken to carry out the plans for the 
restoration of the order is the promise given by Pius 
upon Pacca's request at Fontainebleau, August ^, 1812, 
to restore the order after his own liberation. But al- 
though we may not be able to trace the devious ways in 
which the abettors of the Jesuits sought to accomplish 
their ends, it is now our task, as with the old order so 
with the new, to learn to know the tree by its fruits. 
These very soon become plain enough. 

Since the restoration of the order the Papacy itself has 
become its auxiliary in a sense different from before. In 
the history of Catholicism from 1540 to our own day 
popes friendly to the Jesuits have alternated with those 
who were opponents of their tendencies. The act of 
Pius VII,, however, precluded the possibility that 
another Clement XIV. should ever lay violent hands 
upon the order; and under the reign of his successors 
the order has carried out one by one the plans which be- 
fore it had attempted in vain. Any possible fluctuation 
of the papal policy in the future has now been provided 
against. For the '* pious opinions," of which none had 
any more authority than any other, have been replaced 
by formulated " dogmas " ; the condemnations, hitherto 
isolated and without system, have been put together in 
the system of the Syllabus of Pius IX. ; the ecumenical 
council, which to the Catholic Church of old stood as the 
highest court of appeal, has been obliged to pronounce 
its own abdication. And thus the Papacy, made infalli- 
ble and declared incapable of improvement, has been de- 
graded to the level of the Company of Jesus, just as the 
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autocratic cicsarism of Rome at tlie summit of Iw ab- 
flolutbm bcciunc the prey of the Fr^tonana. 

Along with the Tapacy, the bishops al»o Auccumbcd 
to the rule of the Jesuits, although not till alter long 
struggles. The opposition, appa.rently suppressed, again 
and again gave astonishing signs of life. But all these 
Inner-Catliollc attempts at reform have always be«n dc< 
feated by Jesuit strategy, which knew haw to find abet- 
tors everywhere. The politico) leaders of the so-called 
Catholic parlies could soon without fear of contradiction 
identify Cdthulicism ^nd Jesuitism, Bishopg, wlio found\ 
their support not in their dioceses but in Rome, main- 
taine<l that a good Catholic mu3l be a friend of the 
Jcsu:tf^, and characterised every act of self-defence on 
the part of Protestantism against the eternal war which 
the Jesuits had sworn as an attack upon the Catholic 
Church, 

The new order, even more than the oid. threw its 
ciierj;ic!i into a war to the death against cvangcIicalV 
liberty of con:«ciencc. The battle against the Revolution 
and revolutionary Ideas was held to be a continuation of 
the old battle against the Reformation. In order to sup- 
press the former, the results of the Utter were marked for 
d«^ructioD, and the character of the new crusade which 
the order at once inaugurated against the Evangelical 
churches is In nowise distinguished from the intrigEies 
which brougliC about the Thirty Years' War and the 
revocation of the Edict of N.intcs. 

It has been ebcwhcre asserted/ with entire justice* 
that all abetment and recognition of the principles and 
the activity of the order on the part of a I'rotestant 
Christian is not an act of justice, but a betrayal of his 
own past and future and an act of ethicsl Uxity> And 
yet there arc among the rulers of the Protestant churches 
many who accept the designation of l*rotcstaat Jesuits 

' Id an irtiflebj SMlt* !o Kefifuj'a ffMLEmiytla^fdit, tL, p, 56, 
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as an honourable one; and in the war of extermination 
against the ancient Catholic traditions the order is now, 
as formerly, supported by the ignorance of Protestant 
statesmen. 

The evidence of the order's activity in modem society 
forces upon the candid observer this conclusion, that 
there is no more significant and no clearer turning-point 
in contemporary history than the restoration of the 
Society of Jesus. And we find evidence^ astonishingly 
soon^ not only of the spread of the order's influence, but 
also of the character of that influence upon science and 
religion. 

In opposition to independent research, such as had 
begun to flourish, especially among German Catholics, a 
new scholasticism was taught as the only correct theology. 
In place of independent and impartial historical study, 
history became again the handmaid of polemics. Awk- 
ward historical documents were systematically destroyed, 
and a very extensive literature proceeding from the Jesuit 
school sought to preclude the reading of independent 
works. 

Antiquated fanciful cults were brought forward again. 
The worship of the Sacred Heart was spread through all 
civilised languages by means of "living rosaries'' and 
" monthly roses *' ; the Madonna cult, worship of relics, 
and exorcisms, first performed in private, then more and 
more publicly, were accredited by miracles. And such 
systematic externalisation of dogma and cult was soon 
followed by the proper ethical fruits. 

The parish clergy were either won over to their interest 
by the emissaries of the order, or, where they would not 
yield, they became a prey to the worst persecutions. In 
Cathohc congregations, the civil existence of all who did 
not show themselves ready to identify Jesuitism and 
Catholicism was zealously undermined, and a disposition 
was developed towards those of another faith which made 
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their injury and defamation appear the first duty of 
Christian cliarity. 

The new order followed the old in devoting its greatest 
activity to the education of the young, lo the training up 
of a generation devoted to its own interests. To tlus 
end served, as before, tlie colleges and seminaries (or 
cJeric«, who upon the completion of the course, ;ind espe- 
cially at the taktng of thedoctor'soath, vowed fidelit>'to 
the order, and in return, if ihey appeared at all uj^eful, 
received the reversion of bishoprics, canonrirs, and pro- 
rc3»orshtp:«> To these ^chooU for the clergy were soon \ 
added all kind* of institutions for the training of youth, / 
especially for the children of the higher orders. 

It was parlicularly for the latter that the Jesuit system 
of btudy was calculated, The strict coherence ol the 
cy«tem. its logic which shrank from no consequences, the 
ready judgment concemmg everything that plays any 
part In hunnan development, and In general the stand- 
point of inf;tl1ibitiLy : ^It this was c;t1culatcd to impose v 
upon the youthful mind. ]f to this were added family 
traditions, by which a youth saw him.iclf called to a 
p<>5ition of authority over the servile, unthinking masses, 
we need not be surprised to find the modern pupils of tlie 
Jesuits spellbound within a magic circle, just as was the 
case in the ^xy^, of Ferdinand H. and IIL and the Thirty 
Years' War Among the first of these institutions, that 
of Klinkow*ttToem in Vienna deserves mention, which, 
however* is anlcdated by the English college at Stony* 
hurst. 

The new order as well as the old produced a consider- 
able number of able specialists^ In the domain of the 
exact sciences, especially, the modern Society of Jesuits 
counted many real celebrities. And no more than the 
learning, is the ascetic piety of many individuat Jesuits 
to be undervalued among the forces over which the lead* 
crs of the order dispo^icd^ In the precepts of Loyola 
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himself* together with a fantastic romanticism and a cer- 
tain worldly wisdom, there is noticeable the manner in 
which his thoughts attach themselves to the words o{ 
Jesus. The success oi the riew order is quite unintel- 
ligible if one does not appreciate the whole power of thl 
entbu Mastic devotion. 

Al! this learning and pitty, however, are In the lenrii 
of a system which not only presents the sharpest contnut^ 
to the gospel of Je^us. hut which undermines the founda* 
tions of all morality. It is no mere chance that the 
manual of Gury, which teaches how to evade the moral 
law and how to defy the civil taws, has become the 
favourite schoolboolc of the Jesuits and their associates. 
And Jesuit morah'ty will remain proverbial until the order 
succeeds in suppressing ihe sources of real morality in 
(he public conscience. 

It may succeed in doing this If the independent re- 
aponsibilily of conscience is sacrificed to an infallible 
AUtliority. But wherever the national conscience gains 
utterance, it will always ejcpress itself in the same way as 
It dtd in the laws of the Swiss confederation, of the new 
German empire, and of the French republic. We must 
consider the decrees of these national representative 
bodies as a moral verdict upon the order, and this moral 
verdict was ncit the outcome of sectarian polemics, but is 
based upon nLjmerous original works of the fjist Catholic 
scholars, which set before us the real fruits of the re* 
newed a^% well as of the dissolved order. IVotestant 
representations might be charged with sectarian biasi 
But such a picture as — to chiTose one out of many — 
Father Curci draws of the Jesuit " fruitii " is even less 
liable to a reproach of this kind than arc the researches 
of Dftlllnger. 

It would be difficult to find a more competent judge of 
the order thaii Cure!,' — for forty years a member, the 
*S««Chipier t,|M£ei5. note r. 
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fotindcf of llie priiicipnl Jesuit organ. Hie ChfiUh Catha- 
iua, and the writer of the mo»it eloquent defence of the 
order against the attacks of GiobcrtL Even after his 
celebrated propo^ah for reform (rejected by Pius IX., 
adopted in all csacntiftl points by Leo X11I.)» Curci de- 
dare^ expressly that he docs not give up hU former 
devotion and admiration for the Soeiety, even though 
with bleeding heart hr mu^t m^ke public the causes by 
vrhich the order, *' ar least apparently, has become the 
unhappy cause of the dire evils which to-day are visited 
upon the Church in Italy," But ihi.s historic fact forces 
htm (in hU The AVif Italy ami tlu Old Zfahis) to " dis- 
close the network of deceptions, which owes its power to 
the fact that it is hidden and httlc known/" An arrogant 
and aupcrstittous faith in its power and perfection has 
made Uie order depraved beyond redemption. 

ll has eovertf d with its authority and name all the hase plans 
that have been ft^rnicd and executed by the ^roup of agiutois 
tad tmbitioii» ci'iaracters 10 the injury of the Chitrch And the 
dcMCiation of the Holy See, and so has stained itself with one 
of the worst bh>t5 of inf-imy which darken history, 

A large share of the blame. Curci thinks, he must as- 
cribe to hi? former organ, the Civi/th Cutk&Hcc^ On the 
methods of Romait journalism generally (including those 
of tlie Jesuit press-bureau) he makes this remark: 

lis chsracTcr is such that in nme it destroys in the «oul 
of the reader ajl respect for Inith, one might almost say, U\x 
justice, and drags him down to the level of all kmds of f^^fi- 
cations And juggkriesand sophisEries and calumnies and invec- 
riTe*, *ud etprclally to the level of its own low niffian -manners, 
in which unworthy means it is not far behind the worst of its 
opponents, 

Curci adds in the same connection an account of how 
he himself before the year 1870 sought to effect a re- 
organisation of the order, with the aid of the order's 
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superiors outside of Italy. But he was met with the same 
Sint ut sunt aut non sint which the last general of 
the order had opposed to the alternative of dissolution or 
reform. A provincial, to whose influence over the general 
Curci appealed in behalf of his proposed reform, gave the 
answer: " There is only one remedy, but the general 
cannot apply it." — *' Why not ? "— " Because the only 
effective remedy would be to dissolve the order." 

It is no exaggeration to say that modern national de- 
velopment hinges upon the national attitude towards the 
Jesuits; for the order or against the order, is the shib- 
boleth of contemporary history. Moreover, in future the 
history of the Jesuits and that of the Papacy may be 
treated as one and the same, and we shall now endeavour 
to bring into view the threads of the network which the 
order spread during the reign of its restorer, Pius VIL, 
starting from Rome and extending over all countries. 

Next to the states of the Church the other restored 
Italian states, where it had been hated more than any- 
where else, were soon blessed with the renewed order. 
In Sicily it had been restored since 1804. From there 
It was brought to Naples by Ferdinand I. after his vic- 
tory over Murat (1814); and here, under him and his 
successors, it steadily gained in influence. In Piedmont, 
under Victor Emmanuel I., and in Sardinia^ under 
Charles Felix, it acquired great influence. Yet among 
the most energetic and the best educated Italians opposi- 
tion to the order grew in proportion to the spread of itaS 
power* In the Austrian dependencies its progress was 
somewhat slower. But here, too, Jesuit influences were 
at work in the suppression of dissent. In Modena, where 
the censorship was put into their hands, they took all 
obnoxious books even from private libraries. In Tus- 
cany, the reforms of Bishop Ricci ' stood in the way of 

^ The refoming biahop of PEstoya (1780). In 1791 Ricd wu compelled 
to «bdicu«, «nd retired Xa piiv«t« life. 
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the cnlcf*9 progfcss; but here, too. they were in Utc end 

/as the It^tan, so the Sp^nifh restoration. Ferdinand 
VII, reversed the act of expulsion p,^sed by ChiirleB 111. 
(C767}, and declared all charges against ihe Jesuits to be 
fabrJcatforts by the " enemies of the reHgion of Christ.'* / 
Ekccs* of reaction led in Spain sooner than elsewhere to 
a revolution, and the revolution was directed principally 
against the Jesuits. After the French invoT^ion and the 
second restoration of Ferdinand (!323l their power in- 
creased. The seed which they had sown soon bore fruit 
iti the wars of the Carh'sts. 

In Portugal alTairs took at first the opposite course. 
King John VI. (-f 18^6) declared his resolution never to 
suffer the Jesuits in hi* dominions. His son Don Pedro 
Followed in his footstep.^, aird, like his father, leaned 
upon the liberal anti^J^r^uit patty. But during the usurp- 
ation of Pedro's brother, Don Miguel, the Jesuits were 
able to ntcal into the country. 

In order, however, to approve itself as the counter- 
agent of the Revolution, which, according to the papal 
brief, was the principal object of its restoration, it was a 
matter of especial importance to the order to gain a firm 
frxithnld in Prancr, the land of the Revolution, The 
restored Jesuits became hardly less fatal to France than \ 
the old society. All subsequent political disturbances in 
this country are intimately connected with the victories 
and the defeats of the order. Let us trace its first 
appearance in France after the Restoration. 

Hcfore thift lime, even under the reif^n of Napoleon, 
Jesuits were not wanting in France, though they were 
concealed under other names. As the conflict between 
etnprror and pope grew more pronounced, especially 
dunntf the imprisonmeitt of the latter in France (1809- 
1814), the ex-Jesuits gained increasing influence over 
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Pius, and his scruples about the open restoration of the 
order were quieted. Even in the family of the Bona- 
partcs, the Jesuits found favour with Cardinal Fesch, 
Napoleon's uncle. Yet not until after the legitimate 
monarchy had been set up again in France, under the 
protection of foreign troops, could the restoration of the 
Company of Jesus be carried out. Then there immedi- 
ately began a rapid invasion of the conquered country by 
the Jesuits, 

The order was still nominally prohibited by the law of 
the land ; nevertheless the government took measures to 
help its return. In October, 1814, Louis XVIII, issued 
an ordinance concerning the small seminaries, which 
withdrew the superintendence over them from the uni- 
versities and gave to the bishops full liberty in the choice 
of teachers* The result was to render ineffective the old 
decrees against the Jesuits* A second ordinance, of Sep- 
tember, 1816, by which, to remedy the lack of preaching, 
missions were organised, gave them a still greater ad- 
vantage. 

They understood well how to use these missions for 
their own advantage, especially to arouse the fanaticism 
of the lower classes. The last act of the solemn services 
was generally the setting up of a huge cross, to which the 
converted attached hearts of lead graven with their 
initials. At the same time the people were excited 
against the Protestants, and the hatred thus inflamed led 
to horrible massacres, especially in the south of France. 
Every effort was made to render the revolutionary and^ 
Napoleonic epoch hateful to the lower classes, and this 
effort was eminently successfuL 

But still more successful was another effort — the insti- 
tution of Congregations of the Affiliated, of Jesuits d 
robe courU, or in dress-suits, which served the purposes 
of the order without taking the vows. These congrega- 
tions were masterfully calculated to influence the minds 
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of tho)« whom it was desirable to win. "ITicrc were va- 
rious 9iJCh congregations for the various clas&Cft^ Count 
ArtDt» irKl his <iauglicer-in-bw, the diic]ie» of Angoti- 
I*mc, stood at the head of the congregation composed of 
the highest rohiJicy, The higher and middle classes, 
artisan^H domestics soldiers, even childicii, had thctr spc- 
cijil sod^liEies. Actd how varied Wd.s the h'st of names, 
bow innocent the objects; " for the i>ropdgation of the 
faith," " for the defence of religion/' " for the defence 
of the holy mysteries and the holy sacraments/' Bcaidca 
these there were the societies '" oi the sacred heart of 
JesUK or Mary/' " of the holy rosary/' " of the holy 
scpiil<:hre/' a!io the " society of regenerat<^d France/' 

The centre of these congregation* was the Pavilion 
Marsan (the seat of Count Artois), and there, even under \ 
Louis XVH1-, ihey formed a secret government along- 
side of the constitutional authorities. Under Charles X- 
their tendencies became dominant. Thetr full intluenee, 
however, npon political as well as ecclesia'jiical condi- 
tions must be studied in connection with the history of 
the French Churchp 

With the history of the Jesuits in France their progress 
in the smaller nefghboiirfng countries is intimately asso- 
ciated. Among the mixed peoples of the Southern 
Netherlands their succi^sscs were almo,st greater than in 
France itself. Of all the countries in which the Reform- 
ation had been suppressed through Jesuit influence, the 
provinces of the Netherlands which Spain had recon- 
quered had been most deeply impregnated with the 
poison of the order I^y means of the Tni^uisition and 
the Index, wilh the hrip of learning and art, a buKvarlc 
had been thrown vip against the dangerous desire for \ 
liberty whith prevailed in the Northern Netherlands. 
And the inncr-Calholic movements towards reform, in 
the land which long cherished the traditions of Crasmus, 
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had been subdued in the persons of Jansen and hU 
friends* 

The Company of Jesus was lord over all conditions of 
life, as in a second Paraguay. Even after the dissolution 
of the order, its spirit remained supreme, as is plainly 
shown by the revolution against the Emperor Joseph II. 
(1790). Soon after this the French arms carried Jacobite 
rule into this land, the first which yielded to the arms of 
the Revolution. But as in France, so here, too, the 
excesses of the Revolution prepared the way for a coun- 
ter-revolution. After the Restoration Belgium immedi< 
ately becomes one of the most important centres of the 
order. 

For the interests of the Jesuits nothing could have been 
more opportune than the suicidal decree of the Congress 
of Vienna, which riveted together the Northern and the 
Southern Netherlands' — in every way the antipodes the 
one of the other. The Jesuits were in the forefront 
of the agitation immediately set on foot against the Pro- 
testant dynasty of William I. At the same time the old 
States-General were opened to their settlement. Two 
of the first four generals of the new order, Roothan and 
Beckx, were bom Belgians. The Dutch Jesuit institute 
in Katwyk, with its numerous dependencies, is a model 
of modern Jesuit strongholds. In the revolution of 1830, 
in the constant increase of Jesuit intrigue in Holland, in 
the repeated attempts to subject the neighbouring Prus- 
sian provinces to the same tendencies, we shall again and 
again have to follow up the footprints of the Jesuits, 

At the same time the Jesuits pushed westward, into 
the Catholic cantons of French Switzerland. Fribourg 
had opened its gates to them in the year i8i8, and they 

' Tbe Congress of Vienu* in 1815 formed the kingdom of the Netherlind*, 
compriung the fomer republic of Hol1«ad And Aiutma Beljcium, midcf 
King Wtlliun I., the former itulcholdci. 
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at orcc undertook to demolish all that the last gcncmlion I 
had with mucli labour ficbicvcd. The rranciscaii tathcr. / 
GinLrcl, working in the spirit of Pestaioxxi, but upon a 
positive And churchly basis, had so greatly promoted the 
intercuts ol education in Friboitrg, that his work was 
generally accepted as a model. Bar Gtrard's work found 
no fTivovir in the eyes of the Jesuits, In its place a greaty 
Jesuit school (aided by a bcquc§t of a n^illion and a half) 
wa> founded. Fifty<sevcn priests and ^ftccn professors, 
almost all foreigners, have here laid ihcir magic spell upon 
thousands of boys, chiefly of noble parentage. In Fri* 
bourg the mo3t irkHucntial JesLtit pupils of Austria and 
Germany were trained; and from Fribourg proceeded 
the efforts to bring the other Swiss cantons under sub- 
jection to the Jesuits, 

In Narthem SwitEcrland the order was not officially 
introduced until later. But Vulllcmin, in his History cf 
the Sii,iss Cvn/et/cra/ian, gives the following instructive 
picture of the condition of affairs immediately after the 
Rcstomtion iJi those placca which had been given over to 
the Jcaults: 

A new spirit came over the Catholic cantons. The same 
spirit began lo i>rcvail simultaneously in the German and the 
French parts of Sw;tacrUnd. In villages where the children 
of hoih confessions hnid lived together in daily intercourse, 
parents and diildren ivcre commitidcd in future to avoid mix< V 
lag with Protestants; in places where the same building had f 
served an a place of worship for members of both faithv there 
jtrcjie rich churt'hcs sokly for the Roman worship. The 
nuticio came out of the obscurity in which he had long re- 
mained Hi£ manner was the same as that which Rome had 
euhivnted in the Ijvsi ceniury. The bishops prohibited the 
re^Lding of the Bible ^uid withdrew their sanUion of mixed 
marriages. Associations spread tales of miracles and appeals 
for pilgrimages over the land. Religions zeal everywhere 
found ready means to accomplish its purjiose. The severe 
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discipline of the army, the general at the head, was to lead to 
victory. The plan, according to the watchword given, was to 
destroy Carthage and to build Rome. 

In the following generation the fruits of this sowing 
had ripened. The war of the Sonderbund/ similar m its 
beginning to the revolution in Belgium, resulted in the 
defeat of the Jesuits. But the work begun under Fi us 
VII. in Friboui^ was not without lasting results. 

It took longest for the order to gain a foothold in Ger- 
many, The repeated attempts at reform which German 
Catholicism made bear witness to the failure of Jesuit 
influences at the time. Even in Austria their progress 
was slow, and they had to hide themselves for a time 
under other names — Liguorians, or Fathers of the Faith. 
In Bavaria, King Maximilian and King Louis were long 
suspicious of the Jesuits. In Prussia the order received 
no official sanction during the reign of Pius VII,, although 
the Rhine province felt the influence of the neighbouring 
Belgium. Dresden was one of the first centres of opera- 
tion of the order in Northern Germany, and from here 
proceeded a strong missionary influence. The conver- 
sions of the dukes of Ktithen and of Gotha were followed 
by numerous others among the nobility. 

Whichever way we turn, everywhere we see the order 
immediately after its restoration devoting its accustomed 
energy to the founding of new strongholds, and in all 
countries we trace the operations of the pious fathers, 
especially in the greatest crises and the bloodiest wars. 
And yet it is a remarkable fact that the pontificate of Pius 
VII,, which had restored the Company, saw its downfall 
in the country where tt had remained in existence after the 

' The Kven Cmtholic canioni, under the Leadenhip of the Jnuila, wiihed 

to establish a Kpanie confedciacy ; this led to tbe wu of the Sondeibond, 
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dbfiotution under Clement XIV. In Ku.i^U, Catherine, 
and her successors, Paul \. and Alexander L, had 3IL been 
favourably disposed to the order, and it had ilourished. 
So great was the confidence of the order in its own future 
throughout Russia^ that ^ comprehendvfr pUn had been 
formed to bring the wfhole educational e?itab1ishnipnt of 
the empire undc:r its puwcr. But their first successes 
made them forget their prudence, and they called down 
upon themselves the vengeance of the orthodox Church. . 
In the year 1S20 they were expelled for ever from the/ 
empire. The folloving causes are named in the decree 
of bamshment: "Their poKiical wrangling, their pro- 
selytising, their peaee-destroying intrusion into the 
family life of noble houses, the gross use they made of 
the wealcneitHes of the female sex/* Thts banishment 
made an end of their open, hwX not of their secret, 
activity. Polaad became, as formerly, their headquar- 
terit from where with untiring xcal they stirred up new 
revolutions. liut the motives which prompted -^cxandcr 
I., so long their (fiend, to expel them are thoroughly 
typical of what happened in all those countries which 
sooner or later were obliged to adopt the same course- 



Thus the restoration of the order opened an era of 
counter- re formation, as in the year 1540, In the choice 
of means the new Jesuits were no more scrupulous than 
the old. The latter had formulated the murder of tyrants 
into a doctrine, and had found willing hands for their 
theories^ as in the murders, quickly follo^nng one upon 
the other, of William of Orange (1554), Henry 111, of 
France (1589), ard Henry IV, (ifiio). and in the repeated 
HttemptH upon the life of Elizabeth of Rngland. The 
new Jesuits found jrcalous instruments in many PoLes 
and Irishmen- There la hardly a re\'olution in which 
tlicy did not have a hand. Wiicn the revolution was 
succeeded by the ijnc\*itablc reaction, they knew how to 
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make themselves conspicuous as the deliverers from the 
revolution. The military and irresponsible management 
of the order made it the special favourite of the militaty 
sovereigns, who were for controlling spiritual movements 
by means of the drill-sergeant's discipline. And there 
was nowhere a parallel to the compact organisation of the 
order. 

The history of the restored Company of Jesus teaches 
us to realise the significance of the fact that several 
thousands of educated, in part learned, men, associated 
for a common purpose as instruments without a will of 
their own, seconded by hundreds of thousands of affiliated 
members, with great financial means, with favour from 
above, guided by prudent calculation, with unparalleled 
dexterity in the use of all circumstances, wage daily and 
hourly war against modem culture.^ 

> *' To Ihe general chH^cferi^tion given in Chapter TI. should be added 
■ copLotia collectioa of quolalions, for which, however, it i& to be regretted, 
Epmce is wanting. But we must here in&ist most emphatically upon the ne- 
oeisity of a syitematic study, by Protestant scholars, of the writipgs of th« 
Jesuits themielveB, very much more thorough than has hitherto beea made. 
Bcudes the Catholic historians, there are few who have even a superficial 
knowledge of Che Je&uil literature " (Extract from the author's note in the 
literary-critical supplement). In this note the author gives a brief review 
of Ihe comprehensive litentuie dealing with the topic of this chapter. 




CHAPTER ni 

THE BRA OF THE CONCOROA-TS UNDER TIVS Vll." 



THE restoration of the order of Jesuits was, accofding 
to the bull of Pius Vlh, prompted by the havoc of \ 
the Revolution and the ;ieed of some weapon against it. ^ 
Tlic same rausc lies bchmil the second great plienomcnoii 
of die time, whose conTicctioii with the first now dcjnancls 
our retention. The period which saw the Jesuits resume 
their open activity was also the period of the new con* 
cordats between the Vatican and the several states, which 
brought to the Curia unexpected triumphs over the secu- 
lar powers as well as over the ancient national churches. 
Tlicsc great triumphs, like the restoration of the Jesuits, 
are chiefly due to the counter-revolutionary spirit of ah- 
soVutiam which vtHS prev-'ilcnl, whose influErnccwas every- 
where felt- In the concordats ecclesiastical and political 
abftolutism entered Into alliance, against independent re- 
li^ou? and national development, a^inst the principles 
of the Reformation as well as those of the Revolution. 

As we study the history of each separate country, we 
are led ;iga[n and a^ain to this absolutisnrt as the linal 
cause of the political and ecclesiastical disorders which 
followed. The Hpiril of the Restoration, prevalent among 
the ruling classe.s J placed it^lf in direct opposition to the 

* The en foUmtlng fht tt^tnratuyn of Hm VII. in TS14, rjnring vKiph be 
made "cooMt^d" with all than guvcmmcmt io Euiopc and AmcHcft 
vtvrv \hv Cbnrch wu lUicU vtiih the Suic 
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ide^s of national progress. But we must not neglect to 
notice other secondary causes which contributed to pro- 
duce the disorders. They are to be found in the ignorance 
of ecclesiastical affairs among statesmen ; in the continued 
influence of the Napoleonic concordat of iSoi, and in the 
prudent use by the Curia of present conditions. 

The ignorance among the negotiators (mostly Protest- 
ant) as to the true conditions of Catholicism, is almost ) 
incredible. The consequence of this ignorance was an ( 
utter incapacity to follow the tortuous path of curialistic \ 
reservations. German ministers proceeded upon the 
assumption that the Febronian ' liberal views, to which 
they were accustomed in Germany, were everywhere in 
vogue. Most statesmen remained in absolute ignorance 
of Roman principles, and they never realised that these 
principles were the very same as those that had prevailed 
in what was to the statesman a forgotten past. " When 
they began negotiations with the Curia," — says Otto 
Mejer in his History of the Rofuan- German Question, — 
'* they left entirely out of view the character and relations 
of the opinions accepted at Rome and the range of thought 
which directed the negotiations on the part of the Curia." 

Still more fatal was the ignorance and consequent 
neglect which especially the Protestant negotiators mani- - 
fested in regard to the national aspirations of Catholicism. 
The confusion, customary in Protestant theology, of the 
infallibility of the Church and the infallibility of the pope, 

' Bibhop Hontheim. of Treves^ in the year T763, pablished a work Oit tJU 
State of the Church and the Legittmate Ptntvr of the Roman P^ntijf, ander 
Ihe pseudonym " Justinua Fcbronins," Honlhcim -rtood. in connection wilh 
th« Jan^ri!$ts aud bis vork «as an effort to transplant tbe GtJlican lyilem 
into Gennanj. He upheld the episcopal against the papal system; the 
pope does not represent (he Churchy the ecumenical couorii i$ the true 
rcpreteniative. The bishops are the suLcesson of the apofltles. CaiboUc 
princes arc called upon to cnmhine for the restriction of the papal power r^ 
These opinions were long held and Laughi by Houtheim ' but in the end, at 
eighty yeaxs of age, he wu obliged to recanL 
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gave wo little Impulse towards the final adoption of the 
latter dogma- Tn the same marmer it was consiJcred ah 
axiom by Piolc^tant diplomats that the ofHcc of bishop \ 
hatl its source in the higher o^ce. in the divine right of f 
the Papacy, The pope created bishoprics and sanctioned 
bishops. Most of these gentlemen had probably never 
heard of the constitution of the ancient Church, the very 
reverse of this (as it is found especially in Cyprian, the 
real originator of Catholic Church principles), and were 
Ignorant of the independence of the original Germanic 
churches (according to the energetic testimony of Coluin* 
ban and Willihrord. the true apostles of the Germans), 

Just as little did they seem to know of those indispens- 
able foundations of an independent state, about which 
the disputee in the Middle Ages concerning investiture 
centred, or of the endeavours for reform within the 
Church made by t^ie great councils of the fifteenth cent->\ 
OJy, The thorough investigations of Protestant his_ 
torians of ihe eighteenth century concerning State and 
Church (Plank, Moscr, Walch, Lc Bret) were fts good as 
non-cxisicnt for the politicians of the Restoration. Did 
the>' not date from the period of unbelieving, revolution- 
breeding rationaJism, whose products were to be so soon 
aA possible forgotten ? 

The principles in vogue within the Catholic Church 
itAelf in the era before the Revolution were looked upon 
fts especially heretical. Rome did not wish to be re* 
minded of these principles; and to bring to remembrance 
awkward historical data, which did not agree with Roman 
dogmas, was at Rome considered in itself heretical, llie 
diplomats, to whom heresy and the tipirit of revolution 
were synonymous, thought this quite in order. It wa^ 
therefore an easy matter by the use of heretical epithets, 
tuch as Jansenism, Fcbronianfsm, Josephinism, to im- 
prc?fts the revoIuTioTiaty stamp upon all efforts to main- 
t^in a certain independence of national churches. 
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One must go far back in history to find parallels to 
these methods. We discover their prototype in the sec- 
ond third of the fifteenth century^ when the acqaisitions 
of the great reform councils of Constance and Basle were 
bargained away ; and in the time of the counter-reforma- 
tion, when, at the Council of Trent, opposition to the 
Reformation was bought at the price of the triumph of 
papal principles. The same concentration of Catholicism 
in the Papacy, which had brought to a standstill the inde- 
pendent expansion of national life, which had smothered 
the aspirations of councils and of the Reformation, was 
now counted upon to act as a dam against the Revolution. 

There was only this difference between the present and 
the former periods: in those times it was Catholic and 
mostly spiritual statesmen who, with an eye to their own 
end^ lost sight of the impairment of ancient Church 
liberties ; while now Protestant statesmen in the ignorance 
of a childlike faith placed themselves at the service of the 
Curia. When the agents of the states proceeded upon 
the assumption that the pope nominated bishops and 
created sees, they conceded claims which the older 
Catholicism had always disputed. 

We must not leave out of sight the special pattern 
which was, consciously or unconsciously, followed by the 
diplomats of the Restoration. All the concordats were 
but imitations of that which Napoleon Bonaparte as first 
consul had concluded in the beginning of the century. 
By this concordat the ancient French pre-revolutionary 
Church had been suppressed, its legal bishops deposed, 
the new bishops made the subject creatures of the pope, 
the great mass of the clergy degraded into curates ad 
nutum fpiscopi, and the congregations turned over to the 
mercy of the clerics who were drilled in the new semin- 
aries. And this entire new Church system was simply 
a copy of the political absolutism under which the son of 
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the Kt^voiution had humbled a people that drc;Lmcd of 
1iboriyandcqu:ility, The restored powers had but to walk 
In hia footiteps, boih In regard to the end nought and to 
the meAii£ by which that end wa« to be A<^ornpHshcd. 

Wc arc not in Igrorancc of the motives which promptcJ 
Nntijolcoa in thb matter. He was tjuidcd by the saihc 
prindpLcfl as in thcnegotiationtt just previoija to this with 
Che Mohammedan Muftis, to whom he spoke of hiinacif 
iB a (jood Mohammcdan> ThU ia what he aaid to the 
philoiiopher CabanU : " The concordat is a relj^fious vac- 
cination ; in fifty years there will be no more religion in 
France," Nevertheless, it wa«i of the highest tmporlaiice 
to hU policy that he shouUl a(>pe.ir before the people as 
the saviour of an endangered religion; and to the pope, 
when he Invited him to the coronation, lie spoke of the 
concordat as "the regeneration of Christianity in France." 
The necessity of this recenenifon of Christianity is ex- 
plained in a speech of Portalis delivered in the legislative 
body (after the expuUion of the members from whom 
OppoMtion was expected)! 

Because the moralhy of cilisens i& necessary for ihe ^taie, 
religion ia nccci^nry ; for moMliiy^ without dogm^ i» Justice 
irithout a inbunitl The great multitude needs comniandft 
and iherefore in abstrnet religion wtihotil eeremonies does 
Tujt Mjflit:L\ One must lake religion on f^irli as the work of 
God. for all is lost a£ soon m one »c« in it the hand cf man. 
If Chmtiojiity ha^ certain pecuhir dogmas, these lilj out the 
empty sp:ice which i* \tit by the reason. 

A Mgnificant aign of the times In which the** rc^nera- 
tiofi of Christianity " was brought abojt was tlie device 
of General Bcrthicr to get the generals into church for 
the solemn act of Napoleon's coronation: he incited 
them to breakfast and when the party broke up he ar- 
ranged to meet the procession as it was going to the 
ehuTcbp 90 that they could not do otherwise than join it. 
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Such was the saltation of religion, the rcstitutfon of 
the alrars, the regeneration of Chthtianlry^ iti ilitf era 
which carried Napoleon to victory. Nevertheless tlie 
concordat was a mighty triumph for the Church, if by thc\ 
Church wc understand the hierarchy. Only GalHcans,' 
like d'Hausaonville and Archbi3hop Affrc, and Protestant 
idealists have come to a different conclusion. Vet this 
difference in judgment is no contradiction. For to the 
latter the Church stood for religion in the spint of Christ, 
to the papalists tlie Church sloo(J for the hierarchy. And 
hierarchical absolutiscn has riglitly recognised its twtii- 
brolEifif in cs^arlan ab;wlutism. 

A.r\ the ecclesiastical policy of Napoleon wc sec thc"^ 
origin of the politico- ecclesiastical reaction over the whole V 
of Europe, Wherever tlie power of the empire extended^ 
his initiative was followed. The Icali.an concordat, the . 
concordats of the states of the Rhine Confederation, the / 
concordats with Bavaria and Wcirtcmberg (whose com- 
pletioii^ however, was deferred to a later period), were 
imitations of the French and date from the time of Ka*\ 
polcon himself. The example which he set of exploiting'^ 
the most sacred human needs for political purposes proved 
even at that time exceedingly contagious; and the coa- 
querors^ of Napoleon had only to follow an established ) 
method in order to share with the pope in the exploita-/ 
tlon of the popular faith. 
^^ They forgot that the fmal result of the Napoleonic con- 
cordat had been the fir^t and -icveresl defeat of Napoleon. >' 
Just f& little did it occur 1u thcni Chat the cour-ic which 
was alone in accord with the principles of the go»pcl and 
of modem times had already been taken by the American 
Union, and had been crowned with the best succc^a, 
Whenever anyone pointed to tlie American principle and 
its happy rcsulu, Ihe republican name of the Union 
eufliced to cast suspicion upon its liberty of conscience 
as revoluLloiuf}' and dema^o^ic. 
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Napoleons ill Gucces;: on the other hand was attributed 
to th<! fact that he had deviated from the principles of his 
concordat and had been disobedient to the divine admon- 
ition of the Holy See. The view soon became preva- \ 
lent which found the fiM cause of his misfortunes in tUc 
papal ban.V^ As long as he stood upon good fooling with 
the pope, he was favoured by fortune. With the papaj 
ban the divine wrath descended upon him. According/ 
to thi:5 view it is not surprising that after the Restoration 
hU enen^ies followed his example of using ecclesiastical 
interests a* a means for political ends — with the same 
result for them all in the end, 

Butr in order to explain the incredible gains which the 
Papacy made, we must allow due weight also to the 
political genius of the Vatican. The priestly politicians 
have always outwitted secular statesmen, and one day \ 
the latter were surprised by a clerical declaration of war, 
A Consalvi against a Niebuhr had victory assured from 
the start. It was a part of the far-seeing calckitation of 
the papal secretary, whose eye surveyed thp whole broad 
field in the negotiations for the concordats, to push for- 
ward the conventions with the " friendly '* governments 
and retard those with the others. In this way the former 
became the models for all. In the history of the old 
popes none of the successors had ever given up a claim 
which a predecessor had in any instance carried through, 
and now the decisions of the Spanish and the Sardinian 
concordats were brought to bear upon France, the French 
concessions were used against Bavaria, the Bavarian con- 
cordat ;(gain«t Naples, the Neapolitan against Prussia, 
t^c Prussian bull or circumscription against Hanover and 
the Church province of the upper Rhine. 

' The corofinlion, in whUh iJjc pope wftj irjiJc in iervB ihv ends <]f the 
cnipcfvr, wJbnlu'iLty f^lkjAcil hy u nLfluit! |jci>vccli ll^c l^vn Ori Llic icih 
fit Junr. tSoj. |T»rH(Alr»'jf rh.'; Cliiirrfi ivrn? hy JmihfTtylilvtmft Int- ifporjilrd 
i& iba KrcBch trnpirt- Tho pope imciadiataly txcommutiiEalCkJ NaputcoB. 
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In the mean time not only did each of the state men 
think he had obtained more for himself and his govern* 
ment than his colleagues, but they all looked upon the 
concessions they had made Co the Curia as a gift vouch- 
safed by the latter. None understood that according 
to the view of the Vatican a concordat was anything 
but a valid compact between two independent contracting 
parties, that it was only a concession made for the moment 
to human ideas of justice^ which the Holy Father could 
take back at any time by virtue of his divine fight, 

Spain was one of the most " friendly " governments. 
Immediately after the Restoration, the ecclesiastical de* 
crees of the Cortes of 1812 were suspended and the con- 
cordat of 1782 restored- Little Sardinia followed Spain. 
By the new agreement with Rome not less than ten 
bishoprics were restored and richly endowed. 

In the Neapolitan kingdom, owing to certain long- 
standing disputes with the Curia, the process was slower ; 
but Consalvi finally obtained his purpose by means of a 
court intrigue- The old-Catholic Josephine ' traditions 
were entirely suppressed by the new concordat; and the 
Roman Catholic Church was declared the only Church 
recognised by the law. 

In France, the result of the protracted secret negotia-. 
tions was a concordat concluded in 1817, by which the 
Napoleonic concordat of i$oi was abolished and the old ' 
concordat of I5i6with its pre- Reformation articles was 
restored. This compact, however, excited decided op- 
position among the representatives of the state and those ^ 
of the Gallican traditions, and in a short time had brought 
forth a considerable body of literature^ pro and con. Ac- 
cording to the constitution, the project had to receive the 
sanction of the legislature, to which it was submitted by - 
the ministry as Kprojet de lou The legislature demanded; 

' Thii refers to the era of the liberal emperor Joseph II. of AusUiA 

(1765-1790). 



JiQponant chang^GS. The pope's Ansvrcf to these de- 
mands was that " the Intended chmgcs are fnnpmctic- 
able^ the whole proceeding inadmissible; fof whatever 
was pre^rribrd by thcr pope in cccle^iajtticAl ;«fTAirK, with 
ihc aanclJoEi 0/ the kin^;. bdd already the duractcr of a 
valid \<^A enactment and could not be submitted to tlie 
deliberations of a legislative assembly/' The result of 
this impertinent answer on the part of the pope was that 
the prcji:! dc hi was withdrawn. The compact was sus- 
petided, and the Napoteonie concordat of tSoi thereby 
became again valid, and rrmalned so. But the objcCTs 
of the Vatican were indirectly achiL^ved. And iht! ultra- 
montanif^ation of the French Churcli proceeded energetic- 
ally, the Ctjriji looking upon the concordat of 1817 as the 
actually valid agrccmcnL All further conventions were 
merely provisionals 
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However Rrcat were the acquisitions of the Papacy in 
the Latin countrieit, the question here wu essentially 
about ihc rcstonttron of an ecclesiastical system which \ 
had held undisputed sw;iy before the Revolution. The 
change which the Restoration cfTectcd consii^tcd in the 
increased influence of tlic Cun^ upon the intidc affairs of 
the Church. It was quite different in the Gcrmamc 
countries, especially in Germany, where the destruction 
of the old empire had irntircly altered the eccleaiastlco- 
politicat conditions. When they undertook to reduce ' 
these conditions to order it never occurred to the states- 
men of the time to accomplish their object b>' consti* 
tuting an independent natioci^l Catholic Church; they 
employed what appeared to them the simplest means: 
the subjection of the Church to the authority of Rome. 
Catholic* of nfitional proclivities were alighted by those 
who should have afforded them every possible help, and 
the Curia understood how to use every favourable mo* 
ment to fish in troubled waters. 
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The attitude of the Vatican at thb time makc9 it very 
evident where the restored Papacy Teco^^nised it* moat 
dangerous enemy. The revolutionary and destructive 
principles which at times assumed a threatening altitude 
towards the CliurcH, yet again and again afTorded to the 
Church the opportunity of pre**enting itself lo the leaders 
of the state as the most poi*-crful ally against the Revolu- 
tion. Wc therefore l^nd the papal diplomacy maintaining 
close relations with the3e same revolutionary tendencies 
in Bcl^um and the Prussian Rhlneland, as well A£ in 
Poland and Ireland. 

On the other hand the tendency which was opposed 
with deadly hatred by the papal party ^nd^ wherever 
possible, utterly annihilated, was tliat ideal of a ration;tl 
Catholicism, full of reli^ous enthusiasm, of moraJ energy, 
and of intellectual aspirations, which dated from Ulc pre* 
rcvolutTOnary era and had been preserved through the 
storms of the Revolution. The opposition to this na- 
tional tendency is especially manifest in the tntrif^ucs set 
on foot by the Curia against Wessenberg (vicar-gencral 
and biahop-elcct of the diocese of Constance).* Tht 
favourable moment for breaking the influence of We**en- 
bcrg and his friends had come and was thoroughly u»ed. 
Catholic Germany was to be uUiamontanised , and German 
Catholic theology, which after the wars of liberation had 
taken up its task with renewed enihuaiasm and which 
>oon raised itself to a level with Protestant theolo^, waa 
throttled in its infancy. 

The history of the German concordat is closely inter- 
woven with the general development of German Cathol- 
icism, and must be studied m etinnection with ihts general 
development. Here we shall only briefly refer to the 
concordats with the other states. It is remarkable that 
Austria is not among the German governments which at 
thb time formed a compact with Kome. Ihc reason 

' 5a pfe£V 3J| note. 
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was that ifi Austria the liberal traditbrs of the time 
of tlu emperor Joseph long prevailed; and the Curia 
gave another llliiBtration of its temporising prtnctpiei: 
it w^ittcd for a more favourable time. Russia, how- 
ever, thr ally r^f Austm, accepted frum Pius VTl. in 
iSiS a bull of cirLU]ii4crii>tion for roUftd, and Atexan* 
dcr I. richly endowed tlic Polish Church. For Ireland 
abo Consalvi won Ui^e concessions from the English 
^twernmciit. 

The policy of the concordats was nowhere more fatal 
than in the United Netherlands* that union soldered 
together by the Congress of Vienna. The unnatural 
position of the new state — made up of Protestant HoUj 
land and Catholic Belgiam — was recognised and takcnt 
advantage of from ihi: slait by the Curia, Among thei 
many negotiations which ConsalW Cd.rrlcd on in behalf of ^ 
the concordats, [n which he always succeeded in getting 
the better of the state agents, there is none other which 
puts his diplomatic ^Icill in so clear a light as the appar- 
ently uneucce^fut negotiations with the new royal gov- 
ernment of the Netherlands. This government was more ' 
bent on winning the clericals by concessfon than on 
remaining tmt to the glorious traditions of the State**- 
Geiieral, and like alt the rest believed that its best support 
was in the Roman Curia. 

In the year 1817 the ambassador from tlic Netherlands ^ 
in Rome offered the concordat of Napoleon as a basis of 
negotiations. The Curia refused to treat upon thia ba^is, 
and referred to the recently concluded concordat with^ 
Bavaria a* a model. The government asked the Curia 
to name the points in which ic wished to have the Napo- 
leonic concordat (which wa^ still fn force for Belgium) 
changed. ConuilvZ 4n.>fcwered that Ibis concordat was 
entirely out of the question, and he refused to even 
name a basis for new negotiations: " The Holy Sec 
could not take the initiative; rather was it in accordance 
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with the well-known and unchangeable character of 
the general papal laws that the modifications desired 
should be indicated by those who desired them/* 
The government took no account of the popular de- 

"^^ sire for political liberty, and sacrificed more and more 

uto clericalism. The final result was the concordat of 
. 1827, which became one of the prime causes of the revo- 

^lution of 1830 in Belgium and of the internal disorders in 
iUoIland. 

Here too, as everywhere, the path which Consalvi 
chose led to the goal — the universal triumph of the papal 
principle. To the era of the concordats are primarily 
traced the successes of the papal system in every coun- 

■J try, successes which surpassed even those of the first 
counter-reformation. The spell of that wonderful magic 
with which Consalvi with his far-sightedness knew how 
to captivate the diplomats, for a long time warped even 
I the judgment of historians. No less a writer than Ranke 
has written a panegyric of Consalvi; and in the preface 
to his History of the Popes he states emphatically that 
" the times when there was any cause of fear are past." 
But Ranke 's judgment was based upon the despatches of 
Nicbuhr,' the blinded minister of Prussia at the court of 
Rome. 

^ A namber ai references hf the auOior to tbe gmtX historun of Rome 
h&ve been Icfl out in the tninslitiOD, becmuse calculated more paiticolarlf 
for Cermui Tcaden. The author a umparing la hii criticum of Niebuhr. 
Ho WHS at tbis time unbassador from Pnusia to the Vaticaa, and although 
so koen-sighted tn hbtorical matters at a distance, be was entirelf blind to 
the (endendci of conlemponry ecclaiiistical forc«, and did much to iu[^ 
press tbe national aspirationi of German Catholicism and to subject tbe 
Chnrcb ia Geroianj to the absolute [«)wer of the Papacy. 
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THE STATES OF THE CHURCH UNDER PIUS VH. 



IN the eyes of the pap&I diplomacy there was something 
more important even than Ihc restoration of the Order \ 
of Jesus and the new concordats: this was the recoveiy (^ 
of the states of the Church. If this oldest and mo9t/ 
legitimate monarchy, the necessary suppoit for the au- 
thority of the Pontifex Maximvis, were not rescued from , 
llie Rtrvolulion, no other monarch could count upon sav- f 
hig his dynasty : such was the argument amon^ diplomats J 
who knew nothing of the first principles of independent t 
ftt^tehood. And the Congress of Vienna thought no 
more of the fr;iud and violence which had marked the 
foundation and enlari^cmenc of the Church stale than of 
the utter incapacity which its priestly rulers had so often ,' 
shown in its government. 

Ic wafi an old story. And for that very reason, in 
order to understand the influence upon the Papacy of 
the re^itoration of the temporal power, we shall have to 
glance back to the time when the Papacy ftrst acquired 
this power, to the time of the donation of Pepin in 
75; A.D.,' which Napoleon as the successor of Pepin and 
of Ch&rleniagne declared abrogated. 

Two centuries of continued conspiracy against imperial 

■ The (Sfl bf Pqjln of (bt cxarchntc of tUvcnnA. ihe reniftpolls (Anconi. 
ran. wm^ the foundrntioa of Ihc ijujiaI vL«te<. 

*3 
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rule at Constantinople and of renewed persecutions of 
the Lombards had gone before this donation. Only then 
did the Papacy realise its long- cherished hope, by means 
of the usurpation of the new Carlovingian dynasty in the 
kingdom of the Franks, the Curia lending its powerful 
aid to this coup d'etat. It was the keys sent to Pepin 
from the sepulchre of St. Peter^ the letters written from 
heaven by St. Peter, and the miracle of the transferred 
relics, which, together with the lust of conquest on the 
part of the Franks, gave the death-blow to the Lombard 
kingdom and brought about the separation from the 
Byzantine empire tn the eighth century. Not until this 
had taken place could the donation of Pepin and of 
Charles create a temporal dominion for St. Peter. 

The Prankish emperor^ as overlord of Rome, reserved 
to himself certain rights; but even these were forgotten 
under the weak successors of Charlemagne. Pope Nich- 
olas I., in the middle of the ninth century, supported by 
the pseudo-Isidorian decretals, was able to set up as 
independent prince and to dictate his commands to an 
enervated dynasty as well as to the patriarch of Constan- 
tinople and the primate of Gaul, 

Upon the ruins of the empire, hastening to decay, 
the papal monarchy was gradually built up. But what a 
picture the history of those who followed Nicholas pre- 
sents in the tenth century! The horrible drama of the 
trial of the disinterred body of Formosus/ the papal por- 
nocracy under Theodora and Marozia,' set forth only 
too clearly the blessings which the temporal power of the 
popes in its beginning brought upon the people of the 
papal states. 

Looking at the history of Rome with the eyes of a 

' 896 A,D. " The body of the dcmd FonnoKiu vu exbumed. and be m* 
put in itmte upon the pontiAal chiir^ and tried uid cvndemaed by (pop^ 
Stephen, and all his Adherents deposed." 

' BeeiniuDg oT the lOLh cuLuir, 
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Roman, we arc not puzdcd to understand why such men 
OS Arnold of Brescia and Riufisci found their mo^t f^utbfat 
adherents in the papal city, and wh/ the history of 
medr^eval Rome \% but a scries of revolts again^ the 
tCTni>orAt power of the Papacy. 

As the immediate subjects of the pope the Romans 
enjoyed ccrtdin advaiila^'cs. for they chiefly benefited by 
the large nums of money which flowed into Rome from 
Ail countries. BuC the reverse of the picture wria not ao 
pleading, as Italian patnots well understood* For indol- 
ence and av^er^Lon to work and want of respect for the 
law distinguished the people of the Church state from 
their neighbours. The Poiuine mirshes, however, and 
the brigandage are not the wor^ni fruits of ecc1e»^i^stic^ 
govcrnmcr.t, Italian patriotism, which soLight to build 
up the longed-for Italian nationality upon the sacred 
in,-(titution of the family, feared above all thing;^ the 
loosening of ethical ties, especially those of matrimony. 
Among £0 many thoiisands of celibate priests, who were 
infallible in the eyeu of their penitents, evil consequences 
wtre inevitable. And they were not xvanting. As in 
France the love of French comedy for the adultery cult, 
and in Bclj^^ium the many actions at law on account of 
rape of childien by ecclesiastics, arc traceable to this 
cauKi so the Roman cici^bco is proverbial in all the 
world, Unc of the most lefirncd and gifted of the popes 
— Phis XL, as ^neas SylviuB (-{- 1464), had given the 
fSnt example of a licentious adultery novel {Eitryaius and 
ZucTffia), and it is not RurpHsing that even to this day 
he has found such Imitators as the father of clicCounteisa 
Lambertini, C^trdinal Antonelli. We may not, for good 
reasons, go into further deUits; but it would be more 
than unhUtorical to simply ignore these moral results 
tfi the papal monarchy. More than twenty-five years 
af^o, long before the inevitable disaster overwhelmed 
the states of the Church, a highly honoured Italian 
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theologian* Uie pupil and fncnd of Fassaglia, pointed to 
this the wofst side of the priest-state. 
^AVherc the principle is a bad one, ils better rcpr^^nt- 
ativps cannot prevent evil consequences. The refoniiis 
which the better popes of the eighteenth centuiy, c^pe* 
cially Clement XIV,, had been able to carry out were 
short-lived. The storms of the Revolution* therefore, 
which everywhere played havoc with rotten state insti- 
tutions, in Gerniany, Switzerland* and Holland, nowhere 
did ifuch tliorough work in clearing the atmosphere as in 
the papal possession);- Nowhere did \}\\$, great judgment 
of God work belter results than here. 



After the Revolution* Rome, like all other states* was 
aHccted by die new spirit of the times* The firat ten 
years of our century show a marked contrast^ as well to 
the former as to a later period, in the care of general 
education. The same is true of all oCher inccrcsta. 
The French systemt which came in at the Revolution, 
pnt an end to clerical prerogatives, and this effected a 
number of useful reform*. By opening the offices to 
hiymcn public order and safety were secured. Agriculture, 
commerce, and industry were in every way furthered; 
and in spite of the evil consequences of the continental 
blockade there wa^ a marked improvement in the welfare 
of the people. 

All these conditions were changed in a moment when 
the papal monarchy was restored to ils former rights- 
Nothing else was possible, from the very nature of the 
T^tpacy, It b a mistake to suppose that the ZeUnti had 
demanded a return to the old condition5 and had stood 
in the way of the enlightened and progressive Liberali, 
who wished to retain the reforms of the French period. 
For it was not till after the return of Consalvi from 
Vienna that the Motu Ptoprio of the 6lh of July, iSiG, 
set up the new administration of the state. The system 
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sw 4;uch is Independent of personalities. The renewal of 
the canon Iaw was the inevitable conoequt^nce of the re- 
newal of the Papacy, and the canon Uw brought con* 
fufion into 4II legal relatione under the civil law. For 
the source of all right wa6 the grace, ut., the aibhraiy 
will, of the pope; and justice became venal 

Kartke in one of hb vvntings praiaes the administration 
of Conaalvi and has even a word of excuse (or the system 
which united the spifitual and temporal government in 
the handf of ilie same officer*. His assertions were 
refuted by nftllingcr in iS^u in his CMurrh and Churdies. 
The very worst of the later abuses are traced to Con-^ 
salvi*% Mq(u Propria of 1S16, The uniformity which 
Conulvi profcs-icd to retain from the system introduced 
by the French was a mere uniformity of dcitruccion. for 
it consif^ted in the suppression of all municipal and pro- 
vincial institutions and privileges. At the same time all 
power was placed in spiritual hands. The states of the 
Qiurch became what they Iiad not been even in the Middle 
Ages, an -ibsolute bureaucracy after the French model, 
only the officers were prelates of the Church, DdUlnger 
characterised tlic raw material from which these officials 
were Ukcn as that class of Roman ecclesiastics " who 
with very insufficient legal and with no economic studicsi 
more trfiined than educated, more familiar with Church 
ceremonies than with the complexities and the interests 7 
of civil Ufe, place thefr confidence in the patronage of a J 
cardinal or a monsignore." ^ 

One of the first measures of the pope after his return 
was the renewal of the monasteries and the restoration 
of ecclesiastical properly. The cfTecls of the French con- 
Rscati on *- whatever its justice may have been — liad 
pa»cd off and the people had gfrown used to the new 
conditions. Now all the chapters and fnona^tcries re- 
calved back whatever property had not been alienated 
and were indemnliied for what had been told with 
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6ve-per-ccnt. state-bonds. The state thereby lost con- 
siderable income, bad to shoulder a heavy debt, and 
became involved in endless money troubles. 

The second step was to restore to ecclesiastics and no- 
bles their antiquated prerogatives. At the same time the 
suppression of all provincial and municipal constitutions 
brought upon the laity the loss of those privileges which 
they had here and there enjoyed. Taxes and burdens 
belonged to the people, revenue and rights to the clergy. 

On every liand we find the march of progress arrested 
and turned back. Instead of street-lamps and vaccina- 
tion, which were abolished as revolutionary novelties, the 
restriction of the Jews in their Ghetto was restored. The 
question of closing their quarter every evening was dis- 
cussed. This point was yielded, but it was insisted that 
three hundred Jews should listen to a sermon for their 
conversion every Saturday. 

Social conditions went back even more. Everything 
was farmed out, even the victualling of prisoners, and 
the farmers economised on the fare of these unfortunates 
(mostly political criminals who failed to acknowledge the 
benefits of the most legitimate of all monarchies], and so 
saved themselves from loss. 

Regular treaties were made with the brigands, Con- 
salvi having furnished the model. Robbery and assassin- 
ation became the order of the day to such an extent that 
the accounts of these events form a special department 
of literature in the next ten or twenty years. And while 
robbers received annuities and the police left a free field 
to the bandits, police spies were placed in the service of 
the politico-ecclesiastical inquisition. 

The administration of finance fell into such confusion 
that in 1816 and 1817 an association of counterfeiters 
could operate for a considerable time with impunity. 
Even the funds of benevolent institutions were robbed to 
a d^ree which passes belief. Nowhere did the Bourse 
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£raw Into 9ucb an upas-tree as here in the paradise of 
priciCs. The famous rich bankcn, who received papal 
titles as counts and princes, have almost all strange 
;intece dents. 



The feclmg among the best people about this sort of 
" reslor^llon '" soon became ei/idenl. There were risings 
a« early --tfi the year* 18 [6 and iSl/. ^for were these due 
to the notorious secret associations. The correct p^pal 
doctrine teaches that all the evil in the world comes from 
the Carbonari, the Freemasons, and the Protestant sect^, 
and in the first ten years of the Restoration a number of 
books were published about the Carbonari, which the 
young diplomats used as true hUtoHcrs. Only these 
accounts forgot to state tha.C the first moftel of a secret 
society was chat of the Jesuits, and that their own polit- 
ical allies, such as Cardinal RulTo's Sanfedi^ti, had learned 
the art of conspiracy from the Jesuits. The Carbonari In 
their turn got their methods from the SanfedUti. besides 
following them in tracing their origin to remote antiquity. 

The secret association of the Carbonari (charcoal-burn- 
ers), as far as we can trace it^ was founded under Napoleon, 
in France, by irreconcilable Republicans, and was then 
carried to Naples, when Murat became king in 1810. At 
a time when there was a general desire to get rid of for- 
eign rule in Italy it seemed to offer the best means to 
that end. and the society spread over the whole kingdom. 
The importance of the association was enhanced when 
Murat himself, in 1815, entered into alliance with the 
conspirators, intending to use their plan for the unifica- 
tion of Italy to further bis own interest. The Neapoli- 
tan troops carried the association into the stales of the 
Church, Murat was defeated, dethroned, and excepted; 
but the association, far from being broken up, spread 
over all Italy, It derived its chief importance from its 
opposition to the iU'Considcrcd measures of the restored 
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Papacy in the administration of the sutes of the Church. 
The anathema hurled at the CarbonaH would have been 
effoctive only if the abuses had ccasrd at the same time. 

The year 1820 showed the glowing of the iMnbcrs 
under the ashes- The revolution broke out in Spain 
and soon spread to Naples and Piedmont. Pcrmeiitation 
at once began in tlic states of the Church. It did not 
come to n public outbreak, because the Austrians scon 
marclied in and put down the rising in Naples and Pied- 
mont. But this forcible restraint of popular feeling was 
only outwardly effective. Niebuhr's letters of 1S20 and 
\%2\ repeatedly express his fear that the states of the 
Church might be carried away by these movements, 
'' To the great Powers of the Restoration the papal 
measures of administration appeared so imprudent, that 
in May, !S2i, they issued a common note, which cen* 
aured certain defects and proposed improvements, Theae 
propositions were ignored, as were many that followed; 
nevertheless, these demands for such reforms as seemed 
indispcn^abie to the Powers of the Restoration after the 
movement of 1830 are among the most important signs 
of the'times. All the more because they proceeded from 
?iuch men as Niebuhr. who, as even his great admirer. 
Mrs. von Bunsen, ^ays. could iind no other cause for the 
revolution in Naples than the influence of the Jacobite 
spirit of destruction. This, he thought, could be sap- 
pressed only by force. 

The diplomats in Rome needed no special powers of 
obtfervation to discover the hee) nf Achilles of the Papacy, 
which even in the days of Boccactiu and Maciii.ivelli luul 
been very evident. But this appreciation of the tem- 
poral power as the Papacy's vulnerable point led them to 
wrong conclusions, and their expectations that the in- 
evitable loss of secular dominion would carry with it the 
foffciturc of the Papacy's commanding position in Cha 
spUitaal sphere were doomed to disappointment. 



CHAPTER V 

POPE l-KO XII. (1835-1829) 

THE nature and consequences of the prindples which 
governed the actions of Pius V 1 1, became more and 
more evident under the reign of his successor, "Upon the 
death of Piu5 (August ai, 1823), the Cardinal Annibale 
ddla Gcnt;a wa:^ chosen, and assumed the name of Leo 
XII. As nuncio in Lucerne and Cologne. Munich and 
Paris, he had made himself hnown as an expert and as- 
tute diplomat; in Faria he had, after a sharp personal 
conflict, yielded to die jealousy of ConsalvL After the 
Kestoration of ES14, therefore, he at once joined the 
Zelatlti as the enemy of Consalvi. His election in the con- 
clave was a victory for thi.^ party. No sooner, however, 
wait he irltiateiJ into Consalvi's pisns than he recogri^^ed 
in the Idttcr bis master, and coaiinucd to fullour with 
energy the paths he had marked out. 

It was a remarkable lesson which the new pope received 
»m the secretary o( his predecesaor. in a lecture of 
'Cral houm* duration, whose gist is known to us through 
Consalvi's own communication to the French ambassii- 
dor, the duke of Laval, he gave to his present chief a 
survey of all the various countries and the connections 
which he had formed in them. From France, Spain, 
England, and Austria, to Russia and the South Ameri- 
can republics, he opened up perspectives of the future, 
ftnd filled his former opponent with such admiration, that 
Leo afterwards pronounced his predecessor fortunate in 
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having had such a miniscer. Everywhere was shown pru- 
dcnl considered ion of existing circumstances, con^lHtent 
" ^UssimHlation '* of antagonistic principles, at the s;tnte 
time evcry^vhcrc magnificent expectations. Giving equal 
coiisidcratioii to Bourbons and Bonaparte*, outwarilly 
yielding towards the Spanish court, but aC the same time 
making advances towards tlie insurgent colonies of South 
and Central America, in Poland addinj^' fuel to the ec- 
clesiastical opposition, and counting upon the good will of 
Austria, which had " never yet proved obstinate/' — such 
was Consalvi's own representation of his political prin- 
ciples, while at the same time he pointed to the successes 
which were expected In England, and as a new means of 
agitation advised the proclamation of a year of jubilee. 

Out of gratitude for this view of the future which he 
had opened up^ Leo XH. appointed Consalvi prefect of 
the Propaganda- Though the latter died soon after 
(January, 1S24), the principles of his policy reniainedi 
The accession to the throne of the candidate of the Zc- 
lanti was marked only by a more decided emphasising of 
the lines drawn under Pius VIL 

A circumstance character! atic of the accelerated re* 
itction under the present reign was the permission given 
by Leo XII. for the publication of two whtings» whose 
iasue Consalvi, Irom motives of political prudence, had 
prohibited. One, by the Dominican PhiJippo Anfos^, 
declared the restitution of spiritual property necessary 
for the salvation of those who had obtained such property 
without the sanction of the holy *ec. The other, by 
Carolo Pea (superintendent of the Capitolinc Museum 
and the Chigl Library), maintained the supremacy of the 
papal see over temporal princes and in temporal things^ 
Before this he had only been allowed to prove the dog- 
matic infallibility of the pope. 

Not only were others permitted, under the new pontlfi* 
CAtc* to express »udi views; Leo himself acted in the 
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sflrne spTrIt, As cardinal, he had been considered no 
friend of ihe Jesuits. As pope he showed them more 
favour than his predecc^or. Soon after his accession 
the Collccivim Romanum was restored to the Jesuits, on / 
which occoaton their sacred customs and th<;ir great learn- 
ing were extolled; and the various memoirs of these 
times tell of tlie continued increase of their possessions 
in Rome during the following years. 

Tlic new encyclic;il of Leo XII. (May 5, 1S24) con- 
demned, under the name of tolcranti^m, Liberty of faith 
and of conscici^cc, and anatlicmatised the Bible societies. / 
The spread of the Bible in the language of the people 
vras called a fatal practice, a godless invention, which* 
by means of perverted inteqjretation, was making of the 
Bible a gospe) of the devil. The condemriation of dis- 
senters was more specifically emphasised in the brief of 
thr 2d of July, 1826, to the clergy of Poitiers- " Every, 
one who separates himself from the Rom^n Catholic 
Church, however otherwise blameless his manner of Ufc» 
has on account of this one crime, because he is excluded 
from the unity of Christp no part in the eternal life; 
God's wrath hangs over him." 

Following the advice of Consalvi, Leo ordered a jubilee |s 
for the year l S25 — to the praise of God for the victory ' 
over the Revolution. Special indulgences were pro* 
claimed for prayers in behalf of the extirpation of heresy, 
Witli the jiibilcc wa^i connected the beatification of the 
Spanish minorite JuUanus. The accounts of the mit^clcs 
upon which his claims were based, and which were pic- 
torially represented in St, Peter's Church, were so auda- 
cious as to fairly challenge modern ethics and modern 
Culture^ One of the three miracles required for the 
beatification pretended tbat the new saint had caused 
half^roasted birds to fly away from the spit/ 

■ The KomdUA Ehitiieht k k^ni who should nv«th« (he proc»f ilciervtd 
the f nfcnnce (Nieltca). 
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The pomp of the processions during the year of jubilee 
was cxtraordirary. The PropsganOa boa^ti.-(.T tli^t during 
tbistimL' 1 50 Protc^ilantandjL'wi^h souls ha.d been re'^cucd 
from damnation. The duke of AngoulCmc ' received the 
hoJy 5word. Frederick the Great in his time, had laughed 
at tliia sword, when his enemy, the Austrian k:oncr4l, 
Daun, received it (after the battle of Hochkirchcn, \'J%%)' 
Now it gave a new glory to the man who put down th« 
Spanish revolution and restored Ferdinand VH. (iJS23)- 
The widowed queen of Sardinia received the golden 
rose. 

The populace in Rome cxprcf^sed Its opinion of the 
successes of this year of jubilee by setting up a large 
botUc {^fioico^y^ and behind a pioua exterior was con- 
cealed the worst kind of immorality. Hut to the world 
without the jubilee had placed the Pap^y in a glowing 
light- And to follow up the adv;intage. the indulgence* 
were extended to olht^r countries for the first half of Uie 
year 1S26, the year following the jubilee. 

^ The retgn of Lci> XII. \s also marked by acquisitions 
of a mere substantial nature, the fruits of the prudent 
policy of Consalvi. A number of new concordat^i were 
iKrgotiated: among these was the concordat with Han- 
cvcft which had held out for some time, but now was 
obliged to take shelter under the bull of circumt^criptton 
for Prussi^i (18J7), Of great importance for the papal 
policy was the reor^'anisatlon of the ecclesiastical pro* 
vin^e of the Upper Rhine. This included the dissolution 
of the sec of Constance and the definitive Kmoval of 
Wcaacnfacrg.' 

' CommftiKicT o\ Uic FrmLh forca whkh lavidcd S|3«in In JS33 lad n^ 
pre«*td (ha rrfnlittion, 

* A bottle {_/^4i<r) WA« found cut in the v-iU cf .^t. r<tef'a cIoh by tli« 

dviir by whicU va tJiv ptct j(;uB d«j the jwifv IwJ ci^icied in wkam ijrvct** 
■inn tocpra lh# yrir rif JBbllf*, 
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A further victory was inaugurated by the brief con* 
ceming the newly founded sec of liable. The iionfcrence 
of the state diocese was able to oppgae only a theoretical 
claim of independent 3tatc*riEht& to the papal pretensions 
Mrhich this brief contained. The same is true of the con- 
cordat with the Netherlands, which pa^falyscd the lut 
remnant of governmental authority in the revolution* 
loving provinces. 

Beweles the European concordats, there were those 
with tlic South American republics- which, with their 
newly a^vdkcned love of political freedom, had begun to 
aspire to ccclcsifistical independence. They now became 
sons of the Vatican, more obedient even than their 
brothers in the mother-country of Spain. In these more 
than half barbarous lands it was possible to introduce 
once more the unadulterated principles of the Curia, 
especially its intolerance towards dissenters. The same 
countries were aflerwiud* held up by the reactionaries of 
Europe as the ideal of the true liberty of the Church. ^ 

Thus was the Church newly established on both sides 
of the ocean and everywhere the vacant bishoprics re- 
stored; and all along the line we sec the victory' of the 
papal principle over the old rights of the national ^ 
churches. 

These triumphs of the papal policy all appear as thex 
ripened fruits of the seed 50wn by Consalvi. Leo's sec- I 
reiary of state, the aged Sommaglia, did not equal his 
predccextor in diplomatic skill; but the pope found a 
satisfactory substitute in Bcrneltr The latter had in- 
herited from Consulvi the art of appearing liberal towards 
the politiciar^ and thereby making the guileless phrase- 
ology of the Curia current among these very politicians. 
Scarcely less important were the ser\'ices now rendered 
by Mon«ignote Capaccini, also a pupil of Consalvi, whom 
the latter had drawn from a mathematical professorship 
into the diplomatic service. Bunscn, in spite of Utcr 
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di^iappointmefits^ continued to preserve a Wind remem- 
brai'cc *)f him, and \n TR28 he warmly recommended him 
to the English nobility. Capaccini, on tliia same journey 
to England, sought to persuade the old Catholic arch- 
bishop of Utrecht that it was hia first duty as a Christian 
to do violence to his own convictions and render 41 biiiid 
obedience to the pope. In England he undertook to 
quiet the fears of statesmen in regard to the policy of 
the Curia. At the same time the Irish btihops. with the 
assent of the papal Jeg^e, declared oJTici;tny that the 
theory of papal Infallibility was not in accordance with 
Catholic Church doctrine. The so-taUcd emancipation 
of the Catholics ([S29), founded upon this declaration, 
was one of the first events of the following pap-^l reign ; 
to Leo Xll. belongs the merit of having prepared the 
way for it- 

All these successes would not have been possible had 
not the spirit of the times now, a^ before, been favour- 
able. Fur the miction of the several governments, which 
after the suppr<.'S*iion of the revolutions in Naples and 
Spain (1S20-23) made tlicmuK/ling of popular aspirations 
their first coricern, was greatly to the advantage of the 
Papacy; and with this factor we must couple another, 
equally favourable to the Papacy, — the prevailing tend- 
ency in the stili f^hlonable French literature. 
/^ Lamennais' celebrated journey to Rome tooW place 
before tlie year of jubilee, 1825. He was everywhere 
hailed 35 conqueror Hi* fervent propagandtsm in be- 
half of the conception of liberty, which Gregory VIL and 
Boniface VIII. had represented in opposition to the 
temporal rulers, prepared a welcome for him in Rome 
ftucli 03 a simple author had never yet received from the 
wearer of the tiara. The pope hung Lamennais* picture 
in hU bedroom. He ofTered him the cardinal's hat, and, 
made him rich presents. Besides several audiences, hi 
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fnvitcd him tt>*n Jntimilc conversation. The pope him- 
^\i ordertfd ;t}):irtmcntfi for him in the Roman college, 
Uterhc was offered room^in the Vatican. Cardinals and 
prelates vkd in their efToni to male? his acquaintance. 
Amnrg ^1] these honours, L;imcnnais thought much of 
the Fact that several Jesuits visited and expressed their 
agreement with Iiim, In later times Wiseman saM of 
Lamennai«' journey to Rome: '* He stood at this \\m^ 
at the summit of his fame, and was considered one of the 
most highly gifted representatives, not only of the faith 
but also of the ttricteac Roman principles." 

The significance of Lamennais and of the ideas for 
whJch hf." stood represents an important chapt^T in the 
hiatoiy of French and Belgic Catholicism, Even before 
bis journey to Rome he had exercised an Increasing in- 
fluence ill favour of the papal system, by a whole series 
of writingii as reckless as they were brilliant. The jour- 
ney to Rome gave the highest authorisation to his activ- 
ity. After hU return from Rome he began his war of 
extermination against GallicintsmT a war which became 
fatal in its influence upon ibe history of France; and the 
blessing ol Leo XIL, as well as of his successor, accom- 
panied him in this work. But the Lamennais of the first 
period can gnly be understood as the representative of a 
general and growing tendency, whose aftcr-cfTccts meet 
us in all Unds, and arc not at all confined to the Church.' 
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While thus the power of the Papacy as a spiritual 
institution waa being strengthened, the temper of the 
population of the Church-state was becoming from year 
to year more hostile to the papal monarchy. The reign 
of Leo XII- shows in this respect a remarkable change in 
comparison with Uiat of Pius VIL ThLTc is no doubt 
that the personalities of the two popes made a gfeat 

■ LwaennBU died * innl delcmiinod ojipfment of the Church of Komfl 
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difference. Pius VIL. the persecuted martyr, theirild -ind 
amiable man, had formed many person^itl friendships even 
among the enemies of the papal policy* His monument, 
for which Consalvi had left a considerable sum, was 
executed by the Danish Protestant, Thorwaldsen. The 
lines of his face bear a mild and soft exprirssion, Grc^o* 
ro\nus tells us, in liia masterly work on the sepulchral 
monuments of the popes, that the princes of the Church 
of the time of the Thirty Years' War appear so thoroughly 
typical of this warlike period that they would be in place 
in the camp of Tilly or of Wallenstein ; the monument of 
Pius VIL, on the other hand, reminds one of the suffer- 
ings of the Revolutionary era, which won so much sym^ 
pathy for the pope. 

These personal sympathies were wanting to Leo X!I> 
Mis carlirr and later life had shown contrasts somewhat 
loo highly coloured. As nuncio in Germany and la 
France della Genga was known to be the father of a large 
family of illegitimate children. So much the greater was 
the outward appearance cf piety which Leo XII- a^ pope 
assumed, more especially in his precepts for others, 
Ptiests were forbidden round hats, short coats, and 
worldly neckties. Special prescriptions were given for 
the dress of women. Attendance upon church was 
forced upon the Jews more strictly than under Fius VIL, 
their gbetti were surrounded by walb^ all mercantile con> 
tracts between them and Christians were declared invalid. 
Theatres, even private ones, were placed under strict 
censorship; also the products of science* The scientific 
standard of the censors under Leo XII. may be judged 
by the fact that one of them confiscated the wriTings of 
Galvani (the discoverer of " i;alvaniim "), confounding 
them with the work* of Calvin, 

With ^uch a spirit animating tlie government it ifl not 
a matter of surprise tliat the difipoaition towards \\ of the 
population, especially Chat part which expected something 
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more from the state than fan^m cf /trcftts^s, was not 
favourable. The ill will of the Romans increased every 
year after the /taua of the year of jubilee. The pope 
vras obliged, in the year 1826, to erlarge the prisons of 
ihc I[U{uiMttan; at the same time he hurled rc^newed 
ATiathcnnAft against Carbonari and Freemasons, The 
cficct was the same as before. 



Valuable light is thrown upon the reign of Leo XII. by 
Dollinger in his Church and Churcfus (published in 1 861) ; 
and since the events of 1S70 there U an added interest In 
comparing tlie conclusions which the author lays down 
in ihls woik with the subsequent course of events. The 
book is the mo^t brilliant and most enthusiastic pleading 
for the primacy of the Papacy, the most acute and abk 
polemic against the churches separated from the Papacy. 
Nevertheless, it cost the author the irreconcilable resent- 
ment cF the papal party. 

The explanation of the apparent contradiction lies in 
the hfitodcal portraits which he draius of the popes. 
Nothing which could be s^id to the credit of any of them 
U foiyotlen. Of Leo XII. he *iay!4 (p. 555) not only that 
'* the AJck. weakly pope worked liidefatigably/^ but we 
learn that he was animated by the best purpose, that he 
fcU how unbearable the present conditions and institu- 
tions were, and only deceived himself as to the choice of 
means and in his effort Co put new life into what was 
dead. What, then, was the result of his reign f The'^* 
restoration of the Inquisition, the institution of a widely / 
ramified system of espionage for watching over officials [ 
and the morals of the people Besides this, the surrender 
of the entire system of education into the hands of the 
clergy, the rcintroduction of the Latin language in the 
legal processes of several tribunals, and prohibition of 
vaccmation. This i^ Dollingcr's summing up; " Lec*s 
administration became the most unpopular of any for the 
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past hundred years." The saurccs U|joti which Ibis judg. 
mcnt ift rounded arc the aDnals of Coppi. the highly 
cstct^mcd Roman prelate, who wafi himseU frequently 
ct>nsultcd in sUtc affairs, and the official reports of the 
French ambassador, Chateaubriand. 

Not only did native Romars become, under the scooad 
of the Restoration popes, more inimical to the papal 
power than under his predecessor; keen^sighted foreign 
observers alsa, even when they came to Rome full of 
sympathy for the fight that Che Papacy in its stronghold 
waged against modern infideUty, found themselves bitterly 
disajipointcJ. A!^ second chaplain attached to ihe Trua- 
»irtn emb^issy, young Richard Rothc ' was called to Rome 
at the time of the change of popes. During his univer- 
sity studies at Heidelberg he had fallen under the influ- 
ence of a strongly "catholicising" conception of Ihc 
Church. He began to admire Gregory V11-, and became 
enamoured of a character like that of Kran^ois de Salcft. 
In thU mood he came to Rome. Here he soon received 
a very difTercnt idea of the Papacy and Ua satellites. He 
hecame, indeed, more imbuird with the noble mHgnificcnce 
of the Catholic Church-idcaK but he now learned to make 
a clear distinction between Vapalism and Catholicism. 

After a short stay in Rome (a few months before the 
accc!uion of Leo X11-) Rothe writer that it 15 impo^ihle 
for him to describe how the Roman cult disgu&tn him. 
In speaking; of the first " circular letter*' of the new pope, 
he diaraccerl»e«*' the incredibly {mpudent tone " a^moiiC 
offensive, Hts letters give vivid but melancholy pictures 
of the Atttto santo and the new f^aints. The yeai uf jubilee 
moves him to complain that the Church in Rome ha« 
become a perfect institution for excise. As the founda- 
tion of the whole Roman system he rccoe;niacs complete 
religious infidcLlty. He entered into controversy with a 
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Jesuit fadicr, but found his opponent too far beneath 
any possible mtcllcctuul standard. The sum and sub- 
stance of h]3 jiidgment of what he Icamcd in Rome is 
given in the following words; 

The Cstholic Cburch in this place h^s no conception of the 
■pirituii] life which £mcc the Kcformatian h:u developed in 
Eurcp^ifi CtiristeTidoni. Ont become* here more nrd more 
Conrinu-ed lliiit llie Reformation ^avc birth Co a rcall/ new 
sp]/iiiial world. What would have become of Europe, not 
only a« regards religion, but al&o in tHricnce, an, and politics, 
wiihoLiC tlie Reformation? 

The desperate struggle of the Curia against Protestant. 
i!im appeared to him in Rome so entirely hopc|e*<s that he 
aa/s; " In order to become iiidifTererit to all machinations 
of Catholicism against Protestantism, and to lo^c alt fcaf 
of the former, one needs only come to Rome." 

The death of Leo XIK (February I3, 1 8 J^) occurred 
under such striking circumstances that even the Swiss 
guard on duty spoke of poisoning, and Massimo d'Azeglio 
expressed the same suspicion. Hase Bays: " He made 
himself generally hated in Rome \ from prince to beggar, 
nobody was his fHeiid/' In a Iclter written by Bun^cn's 
wife, published in his biograji^hy, she says: 

The simultaneous deaths of the pope and the banker Tor- 
toniA have tirou^ht out the most sinking contrast in the public 
opinicn ; the death of Torlonifl was universally Umcntcd, while 
thai of the pope was received with indecent joy. The timeof 
the year in which \x toot place (that i«, the Interference which 
It caused with tlie carnival) wa« the only circuinsuucc cun- 
nccicd with it which was not welcome to the populnceof Rome, 

Bunscn recogni^d more clearly than most of his con- 
temporaries the spirit of the restored Papacy. But it 
was only in sleepless nights that he thought of the dan- 
ger which it threaten&d to tlie modem state or the Pro- 
testant Church. 
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PIUS Vin. (1829-1830), AWD THE REVOLUTION OF 

1830 

LEO XII. waa succeeded by the aged and sickly Pius 
VIII., who died within a year. So short a reign 
could produce no imporlant changes; its historical char- 
actcr consists in carrying forward the principles of the 
Restoration. 

Only diplomats who have uo real u rid erst an ding for 
ecdesi&stica] questJOTTs <:prak of libpral or illiberal pope^ 
Tliefact IS that all individuals, no matter wliai thctr differ- 
ences, have to yield to the iracStiEiciy of the Curia. Pius 
VIIL in some aspects of lus character may remind us of 
Pius VII.. and Pius IX. rcjcmhlcd both in that the first 
pha^e of his reign was characterised by greater mildness. 
On the other hand, the sbarp. rugged, ungenial nature of 
Leo XII. seemed to be fcncwed in Gregory XVI., and 
then to a greater degree in Leo XIU. But the course 
of the papal policy has remained invariably the «atne 
under the government of one and alU It is this un< 
changcablcncss of policy which has found it» mysti< 
expression in the dogma of infallibtlity. 

Pope Pius VllL, formerly Cardina] CastiglionT, baa' 
been pictured as a man of mild spirit. Like the former 
pope whoM name he adopted, he had suffered under the 
persectiTion of Napoleon- The process of bis election 
was inaugurated in the conclave by an enthusiastic speech 
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which Chsteanhriand detiveretl, who a* French ambassa- 
clor in Rome cielighted the society of the nohility, but 
who was unable to diantic the course of politics. 

It was said to the credit of the nev pope that he wa^ 
freer from nepotism than his predecessor. But his first 
circular letter made it unmistakably evident that from 
the moment of the ^' ador, tton " the individual ^a^ lost 
in the system. Ills salutation to ChnUtan socieiy con- 
sbted in the custom^iry series of ;4na:hemas against liberty 
of conscience under Ihe name of indifferent ism, against 
the Bible- societies, and against national development as 
represented by the aspirations of Carbonari and Free- 
masons. 

The renewed anathemas had the usual effect. Even 
under the short rei^in of Pius Vlll. there were disturb- 
anccA in the Romagna. It was during this reign that 
Cardinal Rivarola, sent to quiet these movements, con- 
demned at one stroke 509 persons (among them 30 noble* 
ineii, 1 56 owners of estates or merchants, 74 officials, and 
3& soldiers^ It was considered a sign of bipedal leniency 
that the sentences of death were commuted to other 
punishments. But neither strictness nor leniency could 
improve untenable conditions. Hardly had Pius VIlI. 
been laid in his grave when open revolution broke out in 
the state of the Church itself. 



But, however weak in its own home, even this short 
rdgn chronicles triumphs in foreign politic*. A few 
weeks after the accession oF Pins Vfll. ihe emancipation 
<A Catholics in England, for which preparations had long 
been made, became law (April. 1829). Wcllin^on's Tory 
ministry, in their desire to outdo the Whigs, carried the 
emancipation through in a manner which did not stop 
with iatiffying the just demands of the limes, but tore 
down bulwarks indispensable for the protection of the 
Ktate. At the same time the defections to the Church of 
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Komc, which had already begun, made increasingly rapid 
progress among the upper ten thousand. 

In the same year, iS2g, the order of the Jesuits received 
In the person of the Belgian Roothaan one of it4 most 
capable generals. The Company had spread to such ;m 
extent that assist^nU had Uy be g[vcn to the gciic^ral for 
the four provinces — France. SpAin, Italy, and Germany. 

In France, the well-wishers of tlic order had comi: to 
/consider its triumph assured for all time. The opposition 
to the order had indeed grown so powerfui during ihc 
Uat period of Leo XII, that, in spite of the personal 
antipathies of Charles X.. it brought about the liberal 
ministTy of Martignac (iSaS), This ministry did atlacW 
tljc rooC of the evil: by the ordinance of J une i6, 1828. it 
forbade the members of prohibited congregations to per- 
form their oflices in the smdllcr acminarics. Dut for this 
very reason it had noon to yield to the intrigues of the 
court. In Jt& place the ministry of PoHgnac wa$ called 
(rS^g), the very incarnation of clericalism. Its work was 
the July ordinances of 1^50/ With thc^c the bottom 
wa* knocked out of the barrel: the July revolutfon was 
effected with hardly any *ericiu« eonllictr and the most 
popular war*ciy of the opposition was, " A bas les 
Jenuitex" 

The f«iU of the friend of the Jesuit* in France, Charles 
X». however olhcrwii*c unwelcome, gave to the Papacy 
an opportunity of shewing itsdf a^ the f-Liardian of kj^it* 
imacy aj^oinBt the revolution, Charles had done more 
acrvtce in the pope's cause than Anyone, and mif<bt 
surely calculate upon rhe solidarity of conservative in- 
tereet^ no often appealed to by the Ciiria. But the pope 
was by no means of that mind now- The papal poHcy 

^ Thc«c cnKnancis ol July :6h i3>o, tiv AvhJch ilie clf^ionn recently hald 
vircn (InUrrrJ illr|[«|. tlic clcclurxl tyktcui c^cotfcil «u &» tu muiu il>f 
■nffnifir fn itv rich lAnil«ju'n^n. ind (hr publlc^Lliim of nrvtipippfrt md 
p«iKiphl*li wiiigut Lh4 Tgy»L cotiMQt wu pTfthitutod, win th* immediittt 
CiOK of (h« tiToluUon t>f 1S51X 
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did not for a moment hesitate to sacrifice the royal tool, 
jii«t Ai, by the coacordat wilh Napoleon, it had sacrificed 
thi.- legitimate prt:- Revolutionary bishops of France; just 
as in after times il was to sacrifice the German bishops 
who had compromised themselves in the papal interests. 
Charles X, had been more papal than the pope himself. 
Consalvi^ in hb time, had not concealed his personal con- 
tempt for this prince, who was a blind devotee of the 
system of the Restoration. In the programme which he 
drew up for Leo XIT. he said expressly that it would 
cost the pope some effort to induce Louis XVIII. to 
forget the journey of Pius VIL to Paris for tht coronation 
of Napoleon, but that the king's brotlier (Charles X.) had 
never heard of this journey, or had at least forgotten it. 
But Piu5 VIlIp did not even content himself with leaving 
Charles X. jn the lurch; shortly before hia death he ex- 
pressly made it the duty of the French clergy to subject 
themselves witliout resistance to the new order of thingfip 
to pr;ty for the new ruler, and to show him fidelity and 
obedience. 

This relition of the Papacy to the July revolution in 
France exhibits the connection, which we observe else- 
where on a much larger scale, between the Papacy and 
the revolutionary movements ' of this time. Lamennais 

' The Mihor'^ conlention tU*t rhc Cburt^h of Eoiwe htt regiilarly sought 
mnA oHuin«d pro6c from iwolntiottiry movement) is confirmed bj a com* 
p«taBl wiiDoi in rvEard iv Lhv rotcnl d(<U xu Milan. Dr, Ncvin, mtot 
of St^ I'ldl'i Chitri^b^ Rfirrif, writs iindcr ildfe af Julj 7. iSqA^ in a com* 
mvoloulonto TifC^tirfAmflH, u Mine's , "' Therv isiiadAubtab<iiiE{|, (hM 
(be cleric*! 4Ulliadlic3 Jn Noith IuIvh '*>' sdjjdc lime itai^q, did &1J In di^ 
poHvr 10 iilr up itdiiion igninsi ihc eiisiing ^cmmcm. Any looh thcj 
coold And— kociUiilic e>i anarchical — (hoy have bean not xluw lo lum 
«^in<t thvil inDDtfy. And tlic cnuiilrv lud a dooc all lui Mdyn" In tbc 
«nw Uxxvt I»f. NtTin adri* IhU inirtruiiii; iiifnf(iiarir»[» : " Wirhin lhi» 
B-»iih LiK Roman pnnU htv/9 fi|ir<liffc] to m« W* Xo ho tiKencxl inia tK« 
C^liiiicU 1L9 A reffL|;c ffom the ^mpoAJbk rvlUof ihc I'lptff, raid I hniv llul# 1' 
doubt bfli thai « in<>vcmeai for Catholic rctcrm vrlLI loon arlic la Room [ 
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is again ihc ^form-bird of tbe general ri^volution; be en- 
joyed tlic blessing of Pins VllL as well as that of l<co 
Xil. After hts brillianC; rcceptii^a in Rome b/ Leo XII< 
he had entered into tlic second phase of his activity. 
His first bcginnmg had heen as the pupil of dc Mai3tr« 
in the struggle against political revolution; now, in the 
name of the Church, standing a£ it does above the »t»t«t 
he had become himself the leader of the revolutionary 
movement- 

In the year 1829 appeared his work. ConatTmng ike 
Progress of the Rgvoiutimi and of ike War ttfCaimi ike 
Church. The subjection of the state to the infallible pope 
wa^ here preached, quite in accord with the bull, Vnam 
SaHcitim, of Boniface VIIL* Gregory V'll, was repre- 
sented as the great patriarch of European liberty, But 
the living pope as well had it in his power — so Lamenn^'a 
declared — to reduce thii doctrine to a present fact and to 
depose disobedient princes; for it is the Church aIocic 
Uut defends liberty. The rapid spread of this work sur- 
p2Mcd that of all his other writings. In the course of 
the year 1839 four editions appeared in Belgium alone. 
j^ Immediately after the July revolution Lamennais 
■^founded the Avfnir. This journal soon found its chief 
, task in adding fuel to the insurrection in Bel^^ium (1830)-' 
^ At the same time he laid down with masterly skill the 
principles intended to regulate the clerical use of the 
pre^s, which through him became a factor in papal polU 
dc9. A " (general agency for the defence of rcligicrus 
liberty'* was likewise founded by his associates, and 
aprcfld its ramifications over the whole of Europe. 

Lamcnnais not long after experienced the same fate as 



' l3Dt a.D. I *' Salwuc Rantinn PonEifid. oouil liuiaftn* cfCALar;^ tleclor- 
■■Ml* omnbo ci!fc< dfl nDt:ak«ji4i0 aIi^Ill" 
' The tDci«( KTiouA coiLicqucnco of th« Knncb July icv^tottoa of iSjO 

sitiicU hj ihr iJongrut of Vitann) tnrl tn FoUnjJ. 
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Charic9 X. As £oon as he had done his duty he vaa 
dbmlssed. But as long a* Pius VIII. reigned, whatever 
LamenR;iis did round favour with the CutU. The con^ 
atitiition of Belgium, wich ttg mixture of liberal and cleri- 
cal phr^rtev bears Che -"it^nip of his thought. The leaders 
of the revolution in PoUnii (1830)^ like Lamennais, 
preached liberty in the sense of Gregory VII, O'Con- 
nell, the Leader of the repeat aptation in [rclandt vrith 
all his oratorical gifts, was intellectually the pupil of 
Lamennais. 

The influence of the ideas represented by LamennaU 
was very effective towards the increase of the papal 
power. And this proves anew that the rrstored Papacy, 
a* \rell as the greatest of iis predecessor*,^ Gtegary 1., 
Nicholas I., Gregory VII., and Innocent III..— knew 
well how to draw the vital ideas of the lime into its 
semcc. For Laincnnai^ b to be understood only as the 
incarnation of modern ideas. The last period of hia life 
proved ureqtii vocally that to satisfy the longings and 
strivlnf^s of the nations wa* the sacred object of his 
endeavcur. 

The prudent use, however, which the Papacy made of 
his ideari reveals to us only in p^irt the Curia's altitude 
towards the revolutionary movcmc[it5. To fully under* 
stand this attitude, wc must not confine our survey to 
the ideal enthusta&m of Lamcnnais and his friends; wo 
must also take into view the more reaiotc cauaca of the 
revolution In each separate state. 



To begin with Belgium: the events of the year 1830 
throw light upon the nature of the liberty which the 
clerical party there demanded. The complaints against 
the ruling house of Orange were not different from those 
which at the clo3c of the laat cenCur>' had been made 
againE^t Joseph II. of .'\ustria. The first grievance ur^d 
In the pastoral letters of the bishops against the 
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odrnmLstration of the United Netherlands wjls that equal 
rights were given to the various forms of worship; what> 
above all, they demanded was the suppression gf dia- 
eenters, by tlic restoration of the ancient prerogatives of 
the hierarchy. In Belgium as well as in Austria under 
Joseph, spiritual lust of power concealed itself behind 
the^ask of liberty. 

JWc find tbc same abuse of liberty as a popular watch- 
word in Poland and in Ireland. The constitution, which 
Caat Alexander I. had granted to the Pole^in iSi?,' while 
he denied it to the Russians, promised the heahng of old 
wounds, and held out the prospect of a better future to 
the oppressed estates. The historian Gcrvitius, himself 
a true hberal, recognises the first cau*e of the Polbh 
revolution in the fact th^t tht: improvuncnts which had 
been efTectedin the social condition made the demagogues 
of the hierarchy anxious lest the people should gradually 
become accustomed to the new order of things. Even 
duHng the rcIgn of Alexander 1. the clergy and the nobility 
had laid tiieir mine:^ for a violent outbreak. If Nicholas 
(1S35) drew the reins tighter, the reason Iny in the extent 
to which the revolutionary parties had gained ground. 
It was not, however, until the revolution of iS30to 1S32 
bad done it>> work that the unhappy ?ole« lost all that 
wtid left Chein of their bright prospects. But the word 
liberty, in the mouth of Roman Polonism, retained la 
thcac new struggles the same meaning it bad in the 

' Tbe new klpfcdom of PolADd wu crcftLrd hy ihv CoQ^rok of VicnnA tn 
1015. AlCDindpr I. ol Ku«Uh oho was made (ung of rotaiid, nuicUlncd 
Iho Indepcodeal «iis(enc« of the dale of Fotand, i,nd Ui? tiUvr w«* joined 
|u RuhU by ruprc ^icfkuJial uuioiu Tlv kiEi);ilui]i uf PuIjuiJ kqjt all Tti 
lairtfutlon*. Its Roman CaihnUc CTiupth, Itk iichoala tcifKlucicJ in the PoJiih 
lan^va^, iU cumucy. pu^ta] nyilem. etc, " Al (biv pcriuJ of at»oliitu3ii 
DO dbtr |rtijpk of tenttal Kutope had ta mucK pDlJtiE&l liberty a« xh% 
Foln" iSrijiiE^FxHj, NaiTrihi-lrv (i[£iip(i»n wat imcnHJjiMT hiigan in 
PoUiid sgaintl Ili« Ruadon £A*«iiiiao;kl, mding %a thf in-'UrrHlion arid war 
cf iK.*»o tc» th^s^ Thi defeat ot tlic P^lc^ mai fr-llo^c^ hy [he compItU 
viplngcut iA i'oliUi iDd«pmd«itc« and \\%v Koitlrtfiailon of l^lfin^l. 
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past. It meant the annihilation of evcf>' other form of 
belief. 

In TicUniJ thecourscof events was no different. Catho* 
lie emancipation had taken place a year before the Jul/ 
revolution of 1850; and Catholic cma^ncipation gave the 
impulse to the mo^^emcnt for the repeal of the Union. 
Not until after the emancipation did O'Connell find the 
time ripe for his demagogic activity. So-called liberty 
of conscience served in Ireland as well as elsewhere to 
fan the flames of religious and race hatred. 

It was mainly in the Roman Catholic countries, Del* 
gium, Poland, and Ireland, that the French July revolu- 
tion of 1830 led to a violent overthrow. But the same 
ye^ir witnessed for the first time — though even now only 
Sporadically — similar outbreaks upon Protestant ground. 
The so-called revolutions in Swit2erland do not come 
under this category. But the temper of the spirits in 
Germany presents a striking phenomenon, for in the dis- 
turbances of 1830 wc observe essentially the same tend- 
encies which eighteen years later won a temporary 
victory; and these tendencies brought forth new move- 
ments and gave to the hir^tory of the times an entirely 
new aspect, presenting a decided contrast to the entire 
previous development of the reformed countrics- 

The reason of tiiis contrast between the past and the 
present demands impartial examination, Bui where else 
can we look for this reason except in ihc prevailing spirit 
of the Restoration period^ in its iliamctricAl opposition to 
the ideals of the Rcformatfoii and to the principles of 
the eighteenth century, and its dis**ppointnient of the 
ju5t expectationji of the wars of liberation ? 

The last word of the policy of Metternich was tt* intcr- 
nationa] hatred of the Reformation. This policy was 
transmitted to the other courts of Europe. Everywhere 
national aspirations were forcibly suppressed in favour of 
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the aibitiary cnr^tion^or diplomacy; alltpmtual IHc wats 
ct^ually suppressed in favour of & hierarchy vrhich the 
rulers forced u^ion the people. In short, wc find ag^a 
the same principles active Chat had been victorious in the 
counter- re formation of old. 

Where there was such a heaping of Indammable ma- 
terialr it was unavoidable that the ^^rks, borne with 
lightning speed from Fmncp over the v^rioui^ countries^ 
ahoutd kindle ^ Aamc. The policy of the rulers was once 
more successful in suppressing the political movement. 
But the irntAtion of the popular mind found vent in 
other spheres: in the poetry of "young Gcnnany.'' in 
the diseM>tutiont by Strauss and Feuerbadi, of the found- 
ations of faith, in the undermining of the national au- 
thority among the growing generation. 

Tothi»t gradual impairment of the ethical foitndationft of 
the national life are also to be traced the irnin^phs which 
the Vatican won over the state in the revolutionary di»> 
orders of the following times. Dut events were h«ppai* 
ing. under the inspiration of the anti-revolutionary spirit, 
with its centre in the Curia, which even at this early date 
paved the way still more directly for these triumphs. 
Great importance belongs to the reign of Pius VIIL in 
this respect, for it prepared the way for the first Prussian 
ecclniasikal conflict and provided the means for stirring 
up the population of the upper Rhine against the laws of 
the state. Both these movements belong to the history 
of German Catholicism. But the cause of both, which 
Uy in the policy of tlic Papacy itself. calU for our atten- 
tion in connection with the reign of that pope who played 
the chief part in the business. 

The concessions which the Prussian state had made 
vhen the conconlat was passed — concessions which Pius 
VII_ characterised as mMfca — were accepted try tlic 
Cuna. but no Louce^tons were made m return. The one 
thing which the state required, in order to guarantee tilG 
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equality of the churches, and wbtch wa* quite rightly 
placed at the head of the demand.^ for an honest compact 
between Church ard State* equal matrimonial rights, 
had been declared by the Ciiita and its henchman Nlebuhr 
to be inadmissible for discussion. The consequences 
5oon appeared. Not only did the Evangelical part of the 
community find itself oppressed; the stale itself, up to 
its highest tribunal, was reduced ad absurd um. 

In order to appreciate the later condtct wc must here 
enter into some local details. The striJting helplessness 
of the £tate against clerical tactJci^ appears very clearly in 
the eirenti previous to the negotUtionH with Piui VIII, 
Ca^es had multiplied from year to year where Roman 
Catholic clergymen, before tlie marriage between two 
parties of different faith, exacted the promhc that all 
prospective issue without regard to scjs should be trained 
in the Roman C^ithotic faith, and professed thcmsclvea 
unable to perform the marriage without this promise. In 
vain had an order of tbe cabinet of 1^425 insisted that the 
demand of such a promise could not be permitted either 
to the Evangelical or the Catholic clergy. In the two 
following years vioUtions of this principle of equality 
only increased in number. 

The following case, which can be substantiated by the 
ofHcial papers of the Prussian ministry of public worship, 
13 one of the most singular. It happened in the little 
town of BocholC in the diocese of Munster. The Roman 
clergyman in this place h^d refused to marry a Protectant 
dyer and a Catholic woman without the aforesaid promise. 
The law in Prussia orders that where the parents have 
not otherwise decided, the children should follow the 
faith of the father. The m^n sought to obtain from the 
magistrates the relief which according to law they were 
bound to E'vc, Upon their advice, he went to the bi»hop 
with a petition for relief. The bishop rcfuned. There 
fcllcwed a complaint, which through the several lower 
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tribunals v/as taken before the president of the province 
of the Rhine. He, unable to give relief, made a per?ional 
report to the king. A communication from the cabinet 
was issued to the president, destined for the eyes of the 
bUhop. The bishop took refuge behind the clcrgymar, 
and the latter refused to yield. There followed renewed 
correspondence between the president and the bishop, 
again without result. Finally, the man was advised by 
tlic state authorities to have his marriage performed by 
the Protestant clergyman. He did so. Then the Catho* 
lie priest refused the woman absolution. The husband'3 
domestic tribulations now began, and in a few months he 
declared that if he got no relief by the end of the year 
he would give the promise and have the ceremony re- 
pealed according to the Catholic form. The priest was 
then called upon to state his reasons for refusing ab^Iu- 
tion. He took refuge behind tlic sanctity of the confes- 
sional. In the end, the president could oi^ly demand 
that " the priest should be cabled upon to declare under 
oath that the Catholic wife was not excluded from the 
Communion in consequence of the husband's refusal Co 
g^ve the promise, but for other causes connected with the 
state of the woman's «oul, which he as confessor was not 
at liberty to divulge." 



It was the natural consequence of the politics of the 
Restoration and of the concordati tliat tlic atatc was 
absolutely unable to protect the equality of the different 
churches* Bunsen had succeeded Niebuhr as I'russian 
amba^ador in Rome. The latter's view still prevail«di 
according to which the blghops were to be *' kept in 
order by the pope," The question of mixed marriages 
was the critical one. Negotiations were carried on for 
a year with Leo Xlf. He had gtveri a verb;d promise 
and an understanding seemed almost reached, when Leo 
died, 
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Ne^Etations wcTc resumed with Pius VTH. A propo- 
sition W25 made by a number of cardinals to disallow 
ftll mixed marriages without a papal di^^pcrsation : tlic 
bishops were to insist upon the conversion of the non- 
Cathoh'c party before marriage; and the draft of an en< 
cyclical in dais sense was laid before the pope. This 
propo^iliun WHS not carried into effect, but the pope toot 
the opportunity of impressing upon the Prussian bishops 
lliAt "the most certain dogma of our religion is that, 
outside of the true Catholic faith, no one can be saved," 

After long waiting for a decision of the vexed question, 
the kinfj of Prussia finally lost patience and declared that 
if the papal court did not within six months adopt meas- 
ures of relief, the matter would be settled by the au- 
thorities of the state. Shortly before the end of this 
time-liniit there appeared the brief oF Pius Vllt. of March 

Dut what a masterpiece of Jesuitical tactics this brief 
was, with its purposely ambiguous expressions, capable 
of the most diverse interpretations! Under Archbishop 
Spiegel of Cologne it was interpreted as allowing the 
daimi^ of the state; under his successor it wis made to 
mean the opposite. In later times the clerical press de- 
clared that the brief never permitted a priest to celebrate 
a mixrd marriage. 

Tile ambiguous contcnL* of the brief only increased 
tlie diflicuities of the situation. King Frederick William 
m., not satisfied with its vagueness, long urged a change 
of the brief. But its author, Cardinal Capcllari, himself 
succeeded to the papal throne as Gregory XVL As 
pope he insisted upon the literal reading of the brief, and 
so he succeeded in bringing to an open rupture the con- 
flict whkh h;4(I been long preparing and in inflicting the 
first decided defeat upon the hated modem state which 
claimed equal rights for ali the churches. 

We have to record aUo a measure taken in the short 
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reign of Pius VIII., whose effect was to undermine the 
Joyal and peace-loving spirit of the Catholics of South 
Germany. His predecessor had paralysed the influence 
of Wessenberg by the dissolution of the see of Constance. 
Still the South German governments preserved something 
of Wessenbcrg's spirit. They agreed (January 30, 1830) 
that only a Gennan, who had a record of particular ex- 
cellence in the cure of souls and in the office of teaching, 
should be made bishop, and that any bishop thus elected 
was bound before consecration to render the oath of 
allegiance to the head of the state. The papal brief of 
Pius VIII. of June 30, 1830, condemned these " erron- 
eous doctrines," and called upon the bishops to instruct 
the faithful concerning the objectionable character of 
these principles of the government. 

On his death-bed Pius VIII. lamented that it had not 
been possible for him to canonise Alfonso da Liguori. 
But he did accomplish the erection of an opposition 
patriarchate to the orthodox patriarchate of Constan- 
tinople. 




CHAPTER VII 



THE REIGN OF CREGORV XVJ. (183I-1846) 



IF we measure the advance of the modem Papacy along 
the line of the three tendencies named at tbc close of 
the first chapter, the reign of Gregory XVI. records the 
most rapid progress. No other pope has taken hi3 stand 
in the same spirit of enmity against the demands and the 
wants of our modern world ; none has by his consistent 
energy achieved so great triumphs in the struggle gainst 
the inconsequence and the incapacity of the temporal 
poiverA^ At tlic same time, the process of corruption 
and decay within the soil in which the Papacy itself is 
rooted now reached its climax. In our review of these 
events we begin where the reign of Gregory itself begins, 
with the revolution against the papal authority which 
broke out openly in the states of the Church, 

Hardly anywhere was the French July revolution 
greeted wich so much joy as in the papal states, and 
almost on the same day, the 2d of February, 1S31, on 
which Gregory was chosen pope, the long-smouldering 
dissatisfaction broke out in the insurrection of Bologna. 
The movement spread quickly through the other pro- 
vinces and cities ; and not only did native Carbonari take 
part in it, but some came from foreign countries, as the 
two sons of Queen Hortense, of whom the older perished 
in th« struggle; the younger (afterwards the Emperor 
Napoleon III.) was saved tn a most romantic manner 

9S 
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Even ihc holy father in Rome was for a time in such 
peril that prcpnraiions were made in Civita Vccchb for 
hid embaTkation ; but an open revolt in the eapiial was 
finally prei'erted. 

The occurrence*! at Bologna were highly significant, 
Repteseiitatives from all tho^e part** of the statL's of ihe 
Cliurcli which had thrown ofT the temporal rule of the 
pope came together. February 26. 1831. for the purpose 
of forming a legislative assembly. This assembly at 
once adopted unanimously a resolution that the rule of 
the Curia in the districts represented by the congress had 
ceased, A union for a common government was effected, 
and a committee formed the draft of a new constitution, 
This triumph was of short duration ; Austrian troops soon 
moved m and put down tlici Insurrection. 

But the ministers of the great Powers in Rome united, 
as they had dorxc in tlic year 1 820 (just as was afterwards 
done with Turkey}, to urge upon the holy father it rcforni' 
of the abuses which, to the everlasting disgrace of hia 
administration, had now become matters of common 
notoriety. The memorandum of May 31, 1831, which 
emphasised the necessity of radical reforms, was com- 
posed by Bunsen at the request of the other ministers.' 
It showed the sympathy for the legitimate rule of the 
popes which Bunsen had inherited from Niebuhr, This 
sympathy, however* did not at a later time prevent the 
party inimical to reform, interested in the continuance of 
the abuses, from pursuing the author with itK particular 
hatred. 

In reply to this memorandum, there appeared soofi 
after (July 5, 1^31) a declaration of the p;ipa[ secretary 
of state, Bernetti, which announced a transformation of^ 
the whole nytttcm of administration hi the p^pal Atatcs.' 
Bernctti followed in the steps of Con^alvi in making 
liberal concessions with reference to the administration 

^ Jtunitii htiti huccectlft! \lctiii|ir v. Pw^ilin n>intrt« af Kane in I89j, 
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oC justice and fiixancc an<l the participation of tlic laity 
in the government* On the other hand* the two mo^t 
essential reform prc3po5d:t — the ri^^ht of voting for the 
municipal and provincial councils 2nd the appointment of 
a council of state from the laity ^ were ignored ; more- 
over, the promised reforms in the adminUtration and in 
the finances were, with few eiccepiions, never carried out, 
Thi^pap^l dccUr.itio!!, however, appeared so satisfactory 
to Uic Oiploni4t-s thai inimcdi^ldy afterwards the foreign 
troops evacuated the territory of the pope. 

But the jnhabilAnls of the ecclesiastical provinces were 
not 90 easily satbfied. The city of Kolo|;na made a 
fiolemn proteAt and sent a memorial to the ministers of 
the Pcntarchy of great Powers,' This memorial explained 
the shortcomings of the administration, and pointed out 
that even an administration undertaken with honest in- 
tentions would afford no sufUcicnt remedy, so long as the 
Caune of all the cvH was not removed and the temporal 
and spiritual government entirely divorced. This desire, 
C\'erywhcrc freely expressed, was not fjlfillcd. The dis* 
satisfaction continued, and the Au^trians had no sooner 
departed when, in January, i$37. new disorders broke 
out In the Marches, 

The papal troops, gathered from the dregs of the 
population like the notorious soldiers of the keys of 
former times, were Incapable of re**t(jring order At The 
same time they were guilty of such outfageous acts of 
violence that the irritation rapidly increased, and the 
tottering papal chair was obliged once more to call Aua* 
trian bayonets to its aid. Their second entry into Bo- 
logna, however, excited the jealousy of France, and 
suddenly a French fleet appeared at Ancona (February, 

In the papal states and in all ftaly this occupation of 

' AutUU, France, CrcjiE tinLHin. Pniuia. acid KuuU: ibc Bvc chiel n«- 
gO(li»ie]i*l Use CoFi^PFt^ of V'i«nni, 
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Ancona evcited gteat hopes ; for the governmert of 
LoiiU PMlippt stiil preserved an ajjpearance of libefality. 
The citizens of Ancona were so exuberant ni tiieir joy that 
the pope excommiiiucatcii them* But the French expe* 
<htion had quite other objects than those which the Italian 
patriots hoped for. Instead of helping the Italians Uicy 
restored the papnl administration, and after this thefe was 
no more mention of the improvements announced in the 
preceding year. As long as Ancona and liologna were 
occupier!, the peace of ihe state Wfls not disturbed. But 
how little had been tlniined In behalf of a real peace, buw 
the lire continued to smoulder under the ashc^, how the 
influence of the secret societies was not in the least 
broken, became evident when the occupation ceased in 
Ii535; a few years later, new risings, murders, and dis- 
orders of nil kinds showed that public order had not 
been secured. 

In iB43 and 1S44 there was bloody guerilla warfare 
when an attempt was made to put down the disturbances. 
In 1B45 an insurrection of greater magnitude broke out 
in RimiuL AH these attempts ueie suppressed by the 
Swi»3 regiments and the rough bands of papal volunteers* 
and were punished with imprisonment, exile, and execu- 
tions. But — as DoUingcr affirmed in 1861 — the govern- 
ment seemed to have no conception of '* the intense 
bitterness produced by the consciouincss that heavy 
tribute Wh»s exacted for the payment of foreign mercen- 
aries, which were used to hold the people in subjection 
and to enable the power of the state to refuse all popular 
demands." 

Bcrnctti had been succeeded in 1S36 by Lamhruschinj 
&s secretary of state (the aame who as papal nuncio in 
Paris had persuaded Charles X. to publish the famous 
July ordinances of 1830), and popular dissatisfaction, 
which had been steadily increasing, assumed much larger 
dimenuons under the latter. Nothing now stood in the 
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way of Gregory's desire to restore everything to the 
medieval slaiuUrJ. But to what purpose wa^ it that, in 
pursuance? of this policy, the larger part of the educated 
youth of Rome languished in imprisonment or in cxik ? 
To what purpose was It that contin jcd arbitrary absolut- 
ism made it appear as if there were no furtiicr cause for 
fear ? To what purpose was it that railroads and learned 
conventions were prohibited, access to the Vatican 
library made more difficuli, and the entire system of 
education placed in the hands of the Jesuits } All this 
did not make tlic social condition of the papal state any 
better. 

In the fifteen years of Gregory's reign the debt of the 
state increased from twenty to forty million scudi; sev- 
eral items o£ income had to be mortgaged (or a number 
of years, and yet there was a yearly deficit of two to 
three millions. More than once the necessities of the 
lower clashes increased to actual famine. The number 
of political prisoners had reached six thousand; and the 
bc^t part of the ambttiou^i youth of the land remained In 
exile, where it became thoroughly imbued with the ideas 
of Muiini, who had been already active during the 
revolution of 1830. 

Hut nothing so much showed how coinpletely demoral- 
iaing the policy of Gregory had been as the absolute 
necessity which was felt at his death of choosing a suc- 
cessor who represented different ideas. There was the 
Feeling that it was simply an impossibility to continue 
the government along the same lines; this decided ihc 
choice of Pius IX., and this prompted the latter to make 
his celebrntcd reforms. 



Gregory assumed towards the whole civilised world 
and the needs of our modem era the same altitude as he 
did (n the government of the Ch urch-atste. He main- 
tained the old papal inflexibility, he insisted on all the 
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former claims- opposing himself to all modem ideas.. As 
ayoung cccksi^utic in 1799* he haU written an essay to 
celebrate the" triumph of the Holy Sec" brought about 
by the reaction against the Revohition. As pope he 
exhibited an enmity towards modern culture such as one 
would think proper in s^ C;LTn;t]du1ite monk. His edict 
on the subject of sludies^ of September 12, 1831, is full 
of the most timid and Intolentnt re-stnctions. Hut hit; 
most celebrated document, at n disavowal of all tliat i» 
dear and precious to the present generation, \% the en- 
cyclical by wliich he announced to the episcopacy hL^ ac- 
cession to the papal throne ; which, however, was delayed 
by the revolucion jn the states of the Church, and did 
not appear till after the suppression of the disturbances, 
Aiigu<iC 15, iPj'J. In this encyclical the pope declares 
Implacable war upon the freedom of science and learning 
and upon aII really liberal views, in politics as well as in 
the Church. 

The triiuse of the eKistiag wid«-spread tinbelief and of the re- 
volt against the (fx<:lu>iively valid dogmsKof ihr Church i* afaliw 
science. Academics and schools arc »Luckiri({ly full of new 
abominable teachings, by which the Caiholie failb is not onl^ 
seereity arid hidJerly opposed, but by which it ts openly 
attacked in mercile&s warfuc. Through matruction and ex* 
ample on the pan of teachers the miridt of the youth are cor* 
ruptcd^ the vAft cubvcnion of religion rmd the shocking decay 
of morals t* effected. Thereforf^, in onleT to keep inch novcU 
ti» from the Cliurdi, ne inu^t insist upon \i that to the pope 
alone bclonj^s the right of judging concerning doctrine and 
the governncnt of the whole Church; the bithops mu^t there- 
fore cling to the Roman See, nnd the priest* be obedient lo 
the bishopa. The discipline which hia received the approval 
of the Church may not be disapproved or subjected to the 
povcr ot th« state, Ii ia abiurd to spcalc of a regeneration of 
the Church, it in tbrnninable to uitack the law of celibacy and 
to doubt the indiwolutle n.iturc of the mAitimonial bond. But 
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especially arc wo 10 fi^hc Against tndiUcrcnti^m, or the illusion 
thai one mny he nAved in any fftithi from thi» Is d^iivect the 
irthjane iden that every man has a tUim to librriy of iDn^cLcnci?. 
This pertiicious error is promoted by the immodcKiie liberty 
of opinion which prcvaila 10 the dCBtruction of the Church 
ftnd the Scitc, Thenee f:<ime chnnges of opinions, ihe corrup- 
li;>n »f yciuth. the ccjntcinijt uf religion and of its laws among 
Ihc people, an J the ruin which threatens the commot^wealth. 
The sources of all Iheae revolutionary movements, which aub- 
vrnall the rights of magistrates and bring slavery loihe people 
under the appearance cf liberty, are above xW the criLnijial and 
icsane tendencies of the Waldenoes, Bcghards, ^Viclifile^, tknd 
other simit:ir sons of Ketial, And for no other cause do the 
present innovators exert their powers but in order to boast 
with Luther that they arc free from all laws- and the sooner 
to attain this end they do not shrink from the most infamous 
crimes, Herewith is connected the injurious and thoroughly 
detesl;ible freedom of the prcih, in consetjuence of which the 
most abaurd and insipid docirines and errors spread them- 
lelves with cose; And a is foohsh to assert that the eSccta of 
the b^d wriiings are destroyed by written refutations. There- 
fore the Roman Index^ Is a bencUccut inatitutioo, and it is a 
Rricvous error to deny to the Church the right of Che prohibi- 
tion of books. 

In tbe end. the bishops arc exhorted to constancy in 
opposing all innovations, and princes arc called upon to 
give them their aid because the peace ol the Btate de- 
pends upon the welfare of x\\t Church. " The favour 
of the blessed Virgin M^ry, who alone suppresses all 
heresies, will bless these efforts," 

This encyclical has since become the type of all follow- 
ing papal allocutions, especially in its proficiency in 
damning and scolding. It has been surpassed as the 
strongest manifesto of the Papacy only by the Syllabus* 
encyclical of 1S64, All of Gregory's ofHcial acts are, 
moreovefi in agreement with it. Only a few of the 
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principal ones need here be n&mcJ. The year lS39S3wfivc 
new canonisations, accompanied by mEiny miracles, airong 
them Ihatof Liguori. Thcycar [841 witncsscda special 
threat of excommunication against all who failed to In- 
form concerning those whom they knew to have broken 
the rules of fasting; this measure placed apremitim upon 
dentinciations of servants against their masleTs. In the 
year 1S44 was published a more explicit condcmnalTon nf 
the Bible societies, with the command to deliver copies 
cf the forbidden book to t}ic bishops. At the same time 
the old rules for the treatment of heretics were made 
morefitringent; Catholic theologians pursuing independ- 
ent researches were condemned, and the opposition to 
the governments which sought to preserve the rights of 
StAtes wa^ continued. 

Rut all these actions of the pope were no longer isolated 
phenomena, manifestations of personal antagonism to a 
hostile world. On the contrary, they indicate a general 
policy; for wc now meet with a number of literary pro* 
ductions which give evidence of the existence and the 
spread of a papal " school " in Rome. The increased 
Importance of this " school" is distinctly traceable In 
the Gregorian era. It does not, of course, imply the 
production of works of unbtatsed scientific research, but 
wc cannot deny to this new school a high degree of learn- 
ing. Names such as Me£;eofanti ' and Angclo Mai * gave 
to the college of cardinals the reputation of a learned 
congregation. Pcrronc i^ued edition upon edition of 
his PraUctioKcs ThschgiciZ^ combining the defence of the 
curialistic system with the most disgusting vili^cation of 
the Reformation. Cantu wrote his tlHtversai Hiucry Xtk 
the itptrit of an " orthodox *' hintorian; it wa* translated 
into all the principal languages. Rosmini elaborated a 

'A lln^Urk genlut He nnd^rsiood more rlian fifty Ijiuguagei. 
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philcso^kd s^stcnip m which numerous modern ideas 
^■CTC jncerporated in the defence of ancient tTitdition, and 
for a long time enjoyed protection in high quarters 
j^inst charges brought before the Congregation of the 
Index. Among learned astronomers the name of the 
Jesuit Father Secchi beg^n to enjoy a growing repuia^ 
tJon. The college*! of tlie reslored Compmy, constantly 
increasing in number, began to rival the old order in the 
effort to train eminent specialists. And now the Docivres 
R>mafii, in the service of the Jesuits, began to spread 
themselves over the several national churches. The 
consequence was the rise of a special papalistic literature. 



In proportion as the influence of the Society of Jesus 
increased tn its opposition to the conciliatory tendencies 
which had been dominant since the days of Clement 
XIV., each country which was subjected to its influence 
found ii5«lf more and more confronted with its own 
" Jesuit problem."' Daring the period between the 
revolutions of r33o and 1848 this problem comes into 
view in several places. In one country the pious fathers 
created the revolution, in ancthcr they provoked it. The 
acute crisis was again in France; the great question here 
waa, What attitude shall the tew g:overnment take to- 
wards the Jesuit problem ? 

The answer to thiii question shows us the vacillating 
character of Louis Philippe's system. So long as popu- 
larity was pursued as the great object, we find great 
alacrity in instituting proceedings against the hated 
order. TTjc year ifl^t brought the abolition of the 
ordinance of iS[6, which had permitted the preaching of 
niAsion sermons, and the confirmation of the ordinance of 
iSz8 against the appointment of Jesuits in the seminaries. 
But so soon as the government showed a desire to win 
over the clergy, and when the bishops raised the cry of 
" freedom of instruction " (from every other supervision 
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but their own), the Jesuits knew at once how to auko 
UK of the favourable turn to further their own intcKflts. 
With th;it m;mtcrly ability which the order h^s always 
shown of choosing the right man for cverj' position, they 
now used the pulpit orator R^ivignan, — who Jdi^^hted 
the Parisian hautf i^Uf, — to smooth their path- After 
Ravignan \\At^ gained suflficicfit populanty. he openly 
acknowledged himself a Jesuit, and in his bouk, Dt 
f'txisUncf tt df ViHStitHt da 7fSHfUj, he asserted that, in 
spite of the law/ there were more than two hundred 
Jcauits in Faris (1^44), It wai officially stated that the 
order possessed forty<three housus in Franee, among 
them the larger mother-house in the Rue dea Postca in 
Paris, and thai the number of tho profo^sed was three 
time« as large as had been given out. At the same time 
It was revealed !hr[>ugh testimony given in ^ suit at law 
that they had icsumed their mercantile activity; just as 
had happened Zn 1764, when the same thing was shown 
In the course of a le^al investigation which brought about 
the overthrow of the old order in France> 

The government, however^ did nothing, in spite of the 
open defiance of ihe law. But the mind of the people 
m4de it*elf disiinclly known. Michcjet and Quinet in 
their lectures in the College of France brought thu law- 
lessness to ihc liijht- Cousin put the qucrsliun of it* 
toleration in the Jiousc of Peers. Thiers in the House of 
Deputies. At the same lime, the great excitement pro- 
duced by Eugene Sue's y>tif Errant proved how general 
wat the belief in the unmoral tendeneies of the order. 
Finally the government laid before the chambers a bill 
concerning secondary Instruecion, in which It was ordered 
that all teacher* nhould give oaiurance of birlunging to 
no prohibited congregation. 

But when it Cdine !u carrying out the law that had 
been paused by the chambcnt, the ministry waa obliged 

> Hw jMUtti b4d Iwen cxpidkcJ itwn Ffucc la 1V51. 
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negotiate Willi Rome, The end of ihc matter waa 
that the gtsvcrntncnt dcclirccl oftici^illy thiit their pro- 
pofiaU h^d been accepted at Rome, llic general of the 
Jesuits, for appcamiKe sake, temporarily closed a few of 
their instttutioiis ; in reality, however, the condition of 
sffairs remained as it had been. And soon after thb 
Gtiiyot op*^n]y took sides with the Jesuits when he inter- 
fered ill ijic affairs of the Swiss Sondcrbund. 



In SwItjTcrland the order had established itself In Fri- 
bourgt and during the reign of Gregory it succeeded in 
gaifimg a footl;old in Schwj's (1S3;), In 1839 a motion 
was made in Lucerne to caJl the Jesuit* to the pubHc 
school of the canton; this, however, was not carried out 
until the liberal government had been overthrown In 
184I. The clerical attempt at msurrectifin in Aargau 
failed, and ita only consequence wa^ the dissolution of 
the monasteries in which the insurrection had centred. 
On Uic other hand» in VVallis the liberal party wa3 again 
defeated (1S40), and their attempt to regain the ascend- 
ancy ffuatfatcd at the expense of some bloodshed, 

The!ie isolated instances were only the precursors of 
more determined action. Soon aftcr^ those cantons that 
favoured the Jesuits, including the three onginai cantons 
together with Lucerne, Fribourg. Wallis, and 7-\x%, com- 
bined to form the rebellious Sonderbund (separate feder- 
ation}. In opposition to this rcvolutionaiy measure, 
vhose innttgators the Jesuits were known to be, all the 
rcfit of Switzerland was united in holding that the peace 
of the country called for the banishment of the order, A 
motion to this effect wa^j made in the Diet, btit was lost; 
and in 1844 Lucerne showed its contempt for ihtt meas- 
nre by officially giving to the Jesuits the administration 
of the system of educalion. The IJbcials were persetuled, 
and the Jesuits installed with great solemnity. The 
motion for the dissolution of the Sondcrbund failed of a 
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majority- in the Diet (April, 1846), and aC the death of 
Gregory, two months later the party of the Jesuits seemed 
dofnjnant in Switzerland, 



In proportion as the order of Jesuits succeeded in Iden- 
tifying itself ivith the ChuTcli was the opposition increased 
to those tendencies in Catholic theology that were not in 
sympathy with the order- In this respect, as in others, 
the reit;n of Gregory i* remarkable. Up to this time, the 
war against national-CalhoUc aspirations had been waged 
indirceily by means of the concordats. Now the time 
seemed to have come for making a direct attack upon 
the much-dreaded freedom of learning. The condem- 
nation of the teachings of lEcnues,' whidi showed bath 
ignorance on the part of his opponents and lacW of 
scrupulousness in the use of means on the part of the 
Vatican, forms an epoch in Catholic theology; it was the 
lirst act of the great drama in which from this time on 
all conscientious and honest investigators became the 
victims of Rome's enmitj". The disavowal of Lamen- 
naiK assumed a similar significance for the development 
of French Catholicism. 

Few indeed as yet foresaw the full consequences of the 
system puraued at Rome. The followers of Hermes on 
the one adc and the friends of Lamennais on the other 
submitted. In the glowing enthusiasm for Uie Catholic 
Cburchddeal which both shared, their leaders remained 
now, as before, the most powerful champions of the 
Church in its struggle with the state. MontaJembert 
and llaltacr outdid one another in die same champion- 
ship. But it is a striking fact that both were obliged 
before their death to acknowledge ttiat they had fought 
roTan"idol/' 

'An cminvDt RomAn Catholic tcbolnf, profnior la the univct^iy oi 
Smm. tht Itadcr of GennLii liberal IheologiEiDs. lIJi wofk. Intrpiautim t» 
V^riin^H CdtAolif IMf^^Jt^^ vu ooudvmnfd l>y the pop«. 
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The movcfTicnt which philosophy and ficiencc had in- 
augUTated throughout the Jiitdkctual world rc-cctved the 
Conndcntion o( Gregorj' only so far a^ he was enabled 
to burl hiB anathema against It. It was especially the 
iintveriit>" according to the German ideal, which (rom 
thiR time on became the object of particular hatred in 
Rone. The representatives of these universities saw as 
yet no dangiT in Rome's artatheitias, white thi? masses, 
vndrr the heel of the hierarchy, rendered willing obedU 
eiLCc to the papal mandate. 

Gregory's diaputcs with the temporal powers show 
very clearly how successful had been the disciplining o( 
the massen whom the politician!; of the concordats had 
delivered into the hands of the Papacy. For in thU field 
hfs stubborn, consistent policy achieved its greatest 
triumplu- Even those changes which brought Urge 
momentary losses in the end led to the triumph of the 
papal policy. Thus it was with the wars of die Carlist 
revolution in Spain.' The pope gave indirect aid to the 
pretender. The party of the quccn-mothcr Christina 
more th&n once resorted to measures of retaliation, such 
as the dissolution of the monastencs, a measure which 
greatly affected the maCcrial possessions of the Church in 
Spain. The Curia, on the other hand, did not hesitate 
to use extreme measures. The allocution of February 1, 
1S36, refused recognition to the <jtieen, Isabella; the 
allocution of March I, 1841, even ordered general public 
prayers for the country of Loyola. And yet, in spite of 
this opposition, no sooner had Isabella become indepen- 
dent sovereign than concession upon concession was 
made to the Vatican. 

1 trpon Ihe JoBLh of FerdJnuic) VII. la 1833. bU brothcv. Dod Culoi, 

Chrtilln&. the widow of Fordinflnd, AuumcJ the lillc of gwanifig quevo 
unlU hrt ii]|juitUiiuuliEcj. Ihtbdk It., hbuuM aU<ila bcf uukjuxitj. Tlutb 
tbeort£tn ol th* rwapimcs. Ihe CarArrt tnd Ihe CAHiriirtr^ 
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Bjt the victory over deeply fallen Spain was not to be 
compared in moral significance to the iriumph over the 
modem etateof Trus^a. In pursuance of what ha-s been 
fiaid in the preceding chapter concerning the measures of 
V\\\% VII Ik, we niay here describe briefly the prepararioni 
which were mad*.- by ihi? Curia for lE* battle in Germany, 
the gieit Church war of Cologne,' 

Piua VIU. bad, on the J^th of March, i^jo. Issued a 
brief on the subject of mixed marri^es.' The obscure 
and Ambit^uoM:; expressions of this brief had been found 
uiiiatiaf victory by the Prussian government. Aflei a 
prolonfjed correspondence, an order of the cabinet of the 
27th of February, 1851, decided upon the return of the 
brief wfrh the evpres*i declaration that the Prussian 
government entertained no desire thiit the pope ihuuld 
sanction anything that was opposed to the general prin- 
ciple* of the Catholic Church, but that it was only a 
question of expunging such cxpresaions as would neces- 
sarily lead to dispute. The demand which the Church 
made of the exclusive right to the education of the child- 
ren of mixed marriages carried dissension into counties* 
famtlies. To prevent this, to preserve equal rights for 
all : this was to ihe state an obligation it could not shirks 

Tht Prussian government, altliough in returning the 
brief it waa conscious of performing its duty toward its 
own subjects, showed little knowledge of the state of 
affairs in Rome and their slippery wa)";!. The new pope 
had been* in his former position, the chief author of the 
briefp and understood better than anyone the purpose 
of the ambiguous expresstion*. While the French minis- 
ter had been iniitructcd in the most decided terms that 



1 Tin* ''ChoTch war of Calogq*." vith which lluk on^I tbc frfllowiac 

l>f<T«»«ri ]h# minJitii-nL of rlieLUUflnd Ihff Kaiium CtathQilc ftatlii}tilici ^jf the 
djocttut of Ci3lD|2;iid, uhl «id*(l ia ■ aunprointH ;d tB^o, 
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mixed nam'ages would not be tokr^ttni, and a brief to 
tlie BawUn btsliops of May 27, 1832* had been couclicd 
in unmi.Mjilcflble language, TiuMia, with whom the Vati- 
can could not deal in the same autocratic manncn was 
treated to ambiguous expressions, and only those who 
read between the lines of the brief could understand the 
reAl wiKho't of th^r pope. 

At the same time we obaerve that the Vatican, in Its 
Iniefcourte with the states, beg^n more and motie to look 
for help to the rcuclulioTury spirit which ws-; active in 
undermining the ajthority of governments. An official 
report of the Prussian minister during these negotiations 
containsthcfollowingaccojnt in reference to this subject; 

II h imdcniahlc that the revolution in lldgium and the 
prevfllent opinion, which is steadily gaining adherents among 
the most op[»oBitt' ^]^tli^■*, concerning llu- freedom of the 
CKurch from the state, h.is given to the Roman court a lew 
compliant disposlEton towards the temporal power and espe- 
cially towiirds ProtesTsnt govcrnmeniB. 

The longer the determination of the question of mixed 
marriages was postponed, the more did the difHeulties 
c( the situation increase, aggravated OiS they were by the 
general condition of ecclesiastical a^airs. As we look 
back upon the activity of Archbishop Spiegel of Cologne, 
we see how almost incredibly difficult was the situation 
of this pious and patriotic prince of the Church. At 
every step ]ic was hindered in his noble endeavours by 
the ilUwill of Councillor Schmcddtng of the Prussian 
minbtry. This man, the superior of the archbbhop by 
virtue of hU office in the state, was a useful tool in the 
hands of the papal policy, which was syatemattcaily bent 
Upon undermining the religious peace. 

The archbishop of Cologne, in answer to a cjuestion of 
the ministry, h^inded in an opinion which, with a thorough 
knowledge of the policy of the Curia, proved how upon 
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the basis of former determinations of the canon !aw the 
papal brief mlghl be reconciled with the just demands of 
the state. Therewith was presented the mcaos for a 
satisfactory solution of the question. But Schmcddingf's 
report cf the negotiations ignored the archbi&hop's pro* 
petals. 

Under these circumstances Bunsen was appealed to for 
aid, and he was recalled from Rome. He proposed a 
direct negotiation with the archbishop. Count Spiegel 
came for this purpose to Berlin, and the result was the 
convcrlion of June 9. 1834- Loyally carried out, it 
would have led to mutual peace among the churches and 
to the strengthening of the state; but thereby it would 
have achieved the opposite of that which the Curia pur- 
pofted. 

As long as Archbishop Spiegel lived (died 183^) re> 
Hgiou^ peace was preserved. But no sooner had he closed 
hi* eyes than systematic attempts were begun to inflame 
the passions of the Cathohc population. The first meas- 
ure in this direction was the papal brief against Hermes 
(see note 1, page 106). which escaped the injunction of the 
royal placet by being smuggled into the Khineland from 
Belgium, The government itself came to the aid of the 
Curia by the choice of Baron von Droste as the successor 
of Count Spiegel in Cologne, In the new archbishop the 
Vatican gained a useful tool for furthering its own policy, 
and the tLote of the secretary of slate, Lambruschini, of 
March 15, 1836, at once formally opened the war. 

This note, together with the short-sighted policy of 
Nicbuhr and the brief of Pius VIII., is the source to 
which is to be traced the conflict which soon came to a 
violent outbreak. At the time that this note wai Issued 
the Curi;i announced the intention of sending a nuncio 
to Beflin. At the ocpress command of the Icing thi* 
offer wa^ rejected as " an innovation in everj' w^y objec- 
tionable, under whatever form it might be made/* and 
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this refusa! was meant *' not only for the present case, 
but generally once for all, without any ambiguity and 
detinitcly^ with suc^ dt^gree of decision due any future 
repetition of this attempt should thereby be obviated," 
When the Curia made the same attempt the following 
year in St. Fctcrsburg, the king oE Prussia at once took 
mea^urc^ Looking to an agreement of both governments 
tn their policy touching this matter. But what th« 
nuncio could not dircctlj' accomplish was brought about 
indirectly by Archbishop Droste- And thus, in the 
policy pursued by the* Vatican, we recognise the immedi- 
ate cause which brought about the Church war of Cologne, 
in which the triumphs achieved by Gregory XVI. were as 
great as the wQunds JnHicted upon the religious peace of 
Germany, 

The accession of Frederick William IV- (1840) was fol- 
lowed by the embassy of Count Bruhl to kome, and the 
nomination of Schmedding to the newly established 
" Catholic " department of the ministry of public wor- 
ship. The opposition on the part of the German Catho- 
lics to this appointment ^vafi so efTectiially put down by 
means of the bureaucracy that the Curia was relieved of 
the necessity of taking any direct steps in the matter, and 
was able to ascribe to the government the odium of the 
inquisltonat measures. 



The papal histories of the reign of Gregory XVL moke 
the triumphs of tbe Curia in its disputes with Spain and 
Prussia secondary to the moral triumph of the Papacy 
over the Ru^isiati emperor. When Nicholas I. visited 
Rome in 1345 he had the courtesy to pay a visit to the 
pope. From this '* audience " (to use the clerical ]an> 
guage of the visits of reigning sovereigns to the popc- 
}dng) he is said to have returned quite pale and under 
great emotion, Gregory- himself is reported by the same 
authority to have said afterwards to his intimate friendi 
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that he had told the emperor the truth. There is no 
trace of any direct consequences of this conversation, as 
far as we are concerned with the future actions of the 
emperor. But the entire later development has proved 
that the '^ papistical '* policy has always shown itself 
superior to the " czesaro-papistical." 

On all sides did Gregory XVI. win success except in 
the ecclesiastical stale itself, Leo was little loved, but 
Gregory XVL died under the glowing hatred of the 
Roman population. In spite of increasing financial 
straits^ the expenses of his Swiss guard were constantly 
increased. One of his last decrees had freed his family 
from the inheritance taxes. He ennobled his barber. 
At the baptism of the laCter*s son, thirty-one patriarchs, 
archbishops, and bishops stood sponsors. 




CHAPTER VllI 



THE FIRST "LID8RAL" PERIOD OF THE REIGN OP 
I'lUS !X. (1846- !g50) 

THE history of no pope is so full of charge and so rich 
in event* as that of Pius IX, Wc find in his pon- 
tificate a curious interweaving of all the separate threads 
which we have followed in the history of the modem 
Papacy ; the various tendencies which began with the Res- 
toration seem to have approached more closely their goal. 

The first thing which strikes the student of history is 
the remarkable scries of reforms with which Pius began 
his reign. These are, however, but the natural reaction 
from the Gregorian extreme, and their effect could be 
none other than to show the impossibility of a reconciHa^ 
tior between the progress of the age and the Papacy. 
The final overthrow of the temporal dominion of tho 
Papacy wa^ founded in its own unnaturalness. 

If politicslly Pins made the attempt to reconcile him- 
self with the liberal tendencies of his time, ecclesiastically 
he never lud any such intention. Even liis last acts, 
which threw the world into such commotion, had their 
origin much earlier than in the days of his exile at Gaeta 
(1848 to 1850), They were the direct consequences of 
all the former steps of the restored Papacy, and are not 
explafned by personal embitterment or mystical religios- 
ity. Only in crudeness of expression did the last pro* 
ductions of Pius IX. surpass everything that went beforCi 

»3 
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But whatever were Piua' prmclplv^^, political and eccle- 
siastical* hi.s pontificate shows a marvcHou.s scries of 
triumphs for the papal system, triumphs which were 
achieved in spite of the antagonism of this 3y:itcm to 
the spirit of the times. No former year had been so 
favourable in its results to the policy of the Roman 
Church as the year of revolution, 1848, with the era of 
reaction which immediately followed. We shall have to 
note in almost all countries a considerable in ten edification 
of the ultramontane tendencie-s. crowds of conversions, 
concordats mure favourable than ever, " Catholic " fac- 
tions holding closely together, and, above all, a closer 
connection of the national churches with Rome. Espe- 
cially in the second period of the pontificate of Pius IX., 
from hifi return to Rome to the Italian war, did fortune 
jmile upon him. Bui even his later years, following the 
Council of the Vatican, though they brought apparent 
reverses, only prepared the way for the triumphs of his 
succe^.si>r. 

So long a reign as that of Pius IX. would have been oC 
great importance apart from the many crises which lill iL 
By its connection with the general history of the time», 
this reign divides itself naturally into four periods; the 
fiftt (1S46 to 1850) shows the irreconcilability of the 
Papacy with modem ideas; the second {1S50 to I859) 
brings before us the triumphs which ic achieved in spite 
of this fact; the third (1S59 to i87o)shows» in connection 
with the Italian and the Austrian -Prussian war, that on 
botli sides of the Alps people had begun to grasp the 
idea that the conflicts with Rome represent a decisive 
battle for some of those thin^ which humanity holds 
most dear, while at the «am< time the Curia was sharpen- 
Ing new weapons for this battle; finally, in the fourth 
period (187010 1S7S) we have before us the great war, 
whose battle*-fidd is the world, which began with the 
Vatican Council, 
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When, to the great joy of the Komajia, Grcgor>' XVL 
dicd» on the 1st of June, 1846, the choice of his successor 
vaciUaced for a short time between Gregory's secfctary 
of state, the iike-minded Lambruschtni^ and the fifty* 
lour years' old Count Masiai Ferrctti from SinigaglU; in 
two days the conclave elected the latter Qare [6ch). A 
man now ascended the throne of St. Peter whose per- 
sonal amiabilky and ;i,greeablc appearance could rot but 
win sympathy ; the Konan people \\i part icuW greeted 
the choice of thb genial and popular cardln&I with extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm* The high degree of his theological 
Ignorance, coupled with a still higher degree of vanity, 
wai known to but a f&w of the initiated. 

Persuaded of the nece^ity of discarding the system of 
Gregory and of not disappointing the Romans in the re- 
farms they expected of hira, Pius began his reign with 
an aCtack upon the numerous abuses, and witli the re- 
trenchment of avoidable expenses. A month later ap- 
peared the decree of amncijy, which restored many 
politicil prisoners to life and to their friends. Like an 
electrical current the gJad tidings of this act ran through 
the hot-blooded populace, and from Rome Joud jubilation 
Spread over all Italy- 

An opposition wa* indeed immediately formed against 
the rrform-loving pope. The governments began to ex* 
press doubts ; the so-called utta Grf^oruina, the adhcrt-nt* 
of Gregory and h\?k policy, made demonstrations. But 
Pius was not frightened ; hl» further actionsgavc evidence 
that he was convinced of the necessity of far-reaching 
reforms, and that he wa* determined that no obstacle 
^ould frustrate his purpose. When the council of stattf 
protested, he formed a new cotmcil from the younger 
prelates, and nominated the liberal Cardinal G\r.i\ a!( 
secretary of state. 

There followed (April to July, 1847) a new Roman 
muDicip^ constitution (whereby there waTlormcd an 



y 
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assembly of a hundred members u'ith a senator at the head 
and eight conservators); a. council of state (consisting of 
the deputies of the provinces as A diec for counsel and 
debate), and the institution of nguardia ctvica (citi;:enft' 
guard). Measures of simHiir tendency were the pcnnia- 
sion of greater freedom to the press, tlic sanction of riuU 
roads* the admission of the l^ty to the offices of state, 
the taxation of monjistcrics, personal investigation of 
mGnasteries and hospitaU, circulars to tlie generals of 
orders, and the dismissal of the Swiss soldiers. 

When finally Pius protested against the occuparion of 
Ferrara by the Austriaiis,' he became the hero of all 
Itidy and appeared Co be at the head of the Italian 
national movcnicnt. At the anniversary t>f hi* acccs* 
aion Home was briltiantly illuminated (June 16, 1847); 
the manifestations of joy and emotion continued un- 
til the beginning of 1S48, Tlic pope wa* celebrated 
as the prince who^te chief care it was to moderate the 
expressions of joy on the part of hie siibjecte. 

The hopes which the younger Italy placed in Plus are 
fthown by the letter of Ma/Kini of September, iS4^: 
" There arc two kinds of men, the superstitious and the 
hypotritcH; but humanity cannot live wiihtiut fjilh and 
religion. The pope should therefore place himself at the 
head of 6 new religion of humanity. Hist chief duty 
however is to bring about the unity of Italy." In Pro- 
testant countries the glori5cation of the liberal pope was 
hardly less than in Catholic. Prince* with arbitrary 
tendencies were referred to his example. Public opinion 
proclaimed cverywhrfc the praise of his name. 

But the same pope, who began with political reforms, 
^vc even then difitinct evidence that in every other re- 
spect he wan the genuine representative of the unchange- 



* AwUi* hiA Dccupiv'l the nvtlc of Fcmra wilh b«r troop*, duoaioc th« 
i^thitfliy of u anfclf iB thff d«n«n of |A« Conj^rcn of Vivaoa^ 
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able Papacy \ this fac did by his encyclical of November 
^, l$45. in hi:i letter to the archbiiihop of Colore of July 
3, 1847, and in the bull concerning the oricntaL question 
of July 23, 1847, Soon followed the most unequivocal 
document, the allocution of December 17, 1S47 (contain- 
ing the pope's negative to the demand of Ma/^ini). Over 
the existing political exci torment, tliesc ecclesiastical act* 
were at Ihe time little regarded; in the eyes of the bi^^Cor- 
Un reviewing the past great significance attaches to them. 
The encyclical at his accession was composed in the 
flame tenor a± Gregory's pastoral tetters. It is Full of 
bitter lamentations over the timea, 

In vhioh tlie moit violent and dreadful war is irflifn«d 

Mgainsi ihe iniercits of Catholicism by those who, unitrd in 
infdmQUft a±i3ociiitiDn^, alienacetl from sound doetiine, and 
turning the car from the Lrutht arc bent upon Urin^tng forth 
out of d:irlcnegs atl ^nrtf. of monstrous opinions and spreading 
ihem among ihc people. This is done, not only by the do 
niers snd biuphcmcn of God, bat alao by those who dare to 
interpret God's word by their own judgment, according to 
their ovn reason, while God HiniAclf has esublitdked a living 
auihoriiy which tc^trliefl ilic true meaning of life lieavenly 
revcUiiona and conhjJO»es all disputes in matters of failh and 
of morality by an infallible judgment. 

The Bible societies are again condemned, 

which, repeating the device of the ancient heretics, contrary 
to the fulea of the Church, translate (be books of the siicred 
Scrjpiurci into cvety vul);ar tongue, accot^p^iny ihcm with 
perverse interpretations, distribute them free in immetiaenum- 
liers and ai pcil evpcnse lo all individual* of boih sexes, 
even to the uneduciteil, and have no hesitation in teaching 
the people that everyone may reject Iradition and the authority 
of iJie Cfioreh and inlerprel the words of the Lord and pervert 
iheir meaning a^^tording to his privaie judgment. 
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Under the same anathema fall 

the perverse instruction in philosophical studies, the a.bora- 
inable sf stem of religious indifferenCism, the detestable attacks 
upon the holy state of priestly celibacy, which are favoured 
even by ecclesiastics, who allow themselves to be overcome by 
flatteries and the allurements of sensual pleasure, and the 
doctrines of communism, which are opposed even by the rights 
of nature. 

Good and bad are damned in promiscuous variety ; al- 
ternating condemnations and lamentations make up the 
accustomed greeting of the vicar of Christ. 

In like manner, the letter to the archbishop of Cologne 
renewed the condemnation of the teachings of Hermes' 
which Gregory XVI. had pronounced, with the same 
ignorance of the German system that the first condemna- 
tion had shovL-n. The bull issued at the same time for 
the oriental Church was meant to show to the oriental 
Christians that as schismatics they had just as little 
rights as the Protestant heretics; without the slightest 
consideration of the Greek patriarch or of the English- 
Prussian bishop, ** the exercise of the jurisdiction of the 
Latin patriarch was restored " in Jerusalem. 

It was especially the allocution of December, 1847, in 
which Pius guarded himself against all conclusions that 
might be drawn from his political in reference to his 
ecclesiastical position. Solemnly he protests against the 
idea" that it should ever enter into his mind to permit 
the slightest diminution of the authority of the Holy See 
or of received laws, or to cherish other traditions than 
those of the Church." He expresses grievous sorrow 

that so many of the enemies of the Catholic tnith should have 
allowed themselves to place the mgst absurd opinions on an 
equality or to mingle them with the teachings of Christ, and 

^See page 106, note i> 
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lo spread the godless syt^cm of mhj^ious indifference; that 
lome h:ivc even do[)c him ihc .ibonilnsblc injury of pretending 
that he wai as il were the partaker nf their folly ; ihat e^pe- 
ciiillv from some of hU ordinances for ^idvincing the civil wel- 
fare of ihe ecclesiastical sute, n^hich Bui«Jy cortnined nothing 
contrary to reHgitin^ as well ae from the ainnesiy granted ftt 
the beginning of hi;s pontiiicatc, they concluded th;it he w» 
of such beno'oicni f^pint lowardi the whole human race aa to 
believe thAt one couJd be saved outside ol the Catholic Church, 
Thctfby they have inflicicd upoTi him so great an injury thai 
he \% not ibic in words to express hia dcteatation of it. 

PolkkalIy» Pius would be liberal; ecclesiastically, re- 
actionary-. The inner contradiction in this position was 
made evident with fiurpHsing r-^jpidity in the develop* 
incnts which immediately followed. Soon the liberal 
party, encouraged by himself, went beyond biro, and the 
old Italian national idcaa proved stronger than the 90< 
called rock of Fclcr, At the very beginning of the year 
\'^^t one after another of the Italian states became the 
scene of insurrections. In Lombardy there was the 
greatest fermentalion against the foreign dominion. In 
Sardinia Charles Albert made preparations to take the 
sword of Italy into his hands.' The events in Naples' 
carried the Romans away in enthusiastic sympathy. And 
into this powder-cask, which the pope himself was accused 
of opening, (elf the spark of the Paris February revolution 
of i&te. 

It was the pope himself who more than any other h^ 
at&rted the movement to which the throne of the French 
citucr-king fell a sacriBce, and which Jn rapid succesaioa 

'The w&r bvtwecrt Sirdmia lod AuAtria In jS4ft jinJ ia4<>. The Su- 
dinj Etna war* dffetlH by HaEteFrki a1 Ctjiif>iii ami Movan, Chu-les Albert 
■bdicilcd in fkvour «f his wn, Victor Etn(D»tiuc1, 

' FenJinLnd IL. kini- uf ilw iwo SIlJIcs (indmliriE N«plci). wKt oblJ|;ed. 
In coiisrqdetir« of rh« di^tiirhanoe* in hu kingdom, lo £nnt i coiutitbtion 
and «pp9Liit 4 tibenl miniiuy. 
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led to risings in Vienna and Berlin. He had at first re- 
joiced and not concealed hiii joy that the son of Pliillpp 
£galit€ bad been overthrown 3rd that the state of the 
godless Joseph IT. was shaken to Its foundations. But 
it lay in the nature of the revolution itself that, once 
started, it should tunt against the ioveielgnty of the pope 
himseir. A fofctaatc of this had been given In the year 

When Gregory XVI. died, the reactionary party of the 
Sonderbund in Switzerland, favoured ahke by Cuizot, 
Metternich» and Frederick WiUiam IV. of Prussia, *eemed 
fn a position to make light of itsercmies/ But a few 
months later there h^id taken place in Berne and Geneva, 
in Zurich and in Waadt, a change in the governmet^t, hy 
which the democratic tendencies of 1830 were carried a 
step further. TIUs change also secured a majority to the 
Diet against those who favoured the Jesuits. In July, 
1S47, the dissolution of the unconstitutional Sonderbund 
was pronounced; in September it was resolved to carry 
out this dissolution by force of arms. 

The rebellion was disappointed of the help which had 
been promised, and a rapid campaign of a few weeks 
dissolved the Sonderbund, The victors, the noble Gen- 
eral Dufour at their head, made cveij- effort to diaw the 
bonds of federation closer than ever with those whom 
they had conquered. Hut upon one point they insisted. 
The perpetual banishment oi the Jesuits was pronounced 
to be the fundamental law of tlie federation. While 
therefore in the neighbouring Ktatcs everything wsk in 
confusion, Switzerland adopted the new constitution, 
which becdine n. suurce of slrcfngth uutw.irdly a\\{\. In- 
wardly, and which acted as a, bar to the desire of inter* 
vcntion in the following era of reaction. 

This cxpubion of the Jesuits from Switzerland Is not 
to be understood, as it would have been a few yearn later, 

' Sec page 105, 
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ag 4 measure of hostility to the Papacy itself. Pius IX. 
w;i!t tlidi considered r:ither as An opponent th;^n as a 
friend of the order. The reports of hh nuncio, Luquet. 
from Switzerland (published in Lucerne^ iMi) are very 
compromising to the pious fathers. But the furthef 
course of cvcats only too soon made the order of LoyoU 
and the Papacy appear as synonymous terms. 

On the other hand, the most significant symptom of 
those days Is found in the unanjmit>' with which the 
popular voice, wherever it found expression, turned 
against the order. In Febniary, 184S, the Jestiits were 
driven from Sardinia and from Lombardy. Naples and 
Sicily followed the example of their North Italian 
brethren. In the same February (before the revolution 
had swept over Austria and Prussia) Che Bavarian Jesuit 
colleg;e m Allotting was ctosctl. And before long, even 
in the ecclesiastical states, the Society was dissolved and 
\X£ goods confiscated. 

Not only had Pius XX, started the revolutionary con- 
Aagnition in Europe; he was soon obliged to experience 
it in bi* own land. When every day brought new ac- 
counts to Rome of the progress of liberal principles In 
neighbouring states, the impatience of the Romans over 
the half-me.*3UTes of the Papacy could no longer be re- 
strained. Pius, until then adored as a god. was now im- 
petuously urged to further concessions- He was obliged 
to yifld. On the 14th af March, 1S4S, appeared the 
Roman constitution, and at the same time a reform min- 
istry was appointed containing only two clerical members. 
Alongside of the college of cardinals, to which belonged 
the functions of a aenate, there were instituted two 
chambers to which was given the right to grant taxes and 
to approve of all laws. 

In spite of these concessions, the news of the r^volu- 
tions in Vienna and in Milan created new disturbances. 
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The Austrian minister was InsulteJ, volunteer* from 
Rome wcfit to the did of the Lombards, and the ill wiU 
of the people vented itself particaUrly against the Jesuits. 
Before tlic end or March they were obliged Xo leave Rome 
And the ecclesiastical states. 

In vain wjis the appeal for moderation which, on the 
3i«t ef March, 134$, Pius addressed to the Italian people. 
In vain did he go so far as to declare that he 

rrrognlsed in the events of the last mnnihs more than the 
work uf man, even the voice uf God; timt he, 4a one to vrhom 
was given the voice lo inierpTct Ih* ailcnt eloquence of the 
works of God, was moved 10 rejoice oier so much that ap- 
peared religious and noliie ivy the storms raging around ihem. 

Mure was demanded: people wanted the eccleaiasticat 
i^t^itc to take part tri the war agd.[n^t AusCria, The min- 
istry of Mamiani and the Chamber of Deputies gave loud 
voice to thb demand. The commander of the papal 
troops, without tlie authority of the pope, crossed the 
Po, Tumuli followed tumult in Romc- 

Once more the pope raised his voice in warning, in the 
allocution of April 29, 1S4S: 

An the tuccessar of Peter, who emhrareft in lovr Jill peoples, 
every var is to hitn an abomination; but he i> filled with hor* 
ror at the idea that they wished to place him at the head of an 
Italian republic. He had not been able to cjilm tho fiery ceal 
of those of his subjects who wished 10 p.trtictpate in the events 
m upper Italy. But in this he had had the »Amc experience 
as other and fax mightier princes; he himself had rent hit 
troopt to the border* of the ChHrch-ntiite only for its proiec- 
don. A« the father of all the f^iilhful he can take no part in 
political factionii and can wifth for nothing but the pcaec of 
the vhole wovlcit e«pflciaJly of Italy. 

He made the fiame declaratton in answer to every new 
urging. 
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The enthusiasm for the pope cooled wttli astonishing 
rapidity, and soon was turned into coldness and hatred. 
One event foIJowed on the hecU or another: the dismis- 
sal of the Mamiani ministry', the failure of several other 
attempted ministenal combinations, the nomination of 
Count Rossi to the presidency of the ministry and to the 
ministry of the interior, his attempts to re-establish quiet 
and ordrr^ his as:^ai^>^i nation on the st^ps of the chambr^r 
of deputies (November 14, [S48), the tumultuous deputa- 
tions to the pope (in favour of a democratic ministry, 
recognition of Italian rationality, the continuation of the 
Avar against Austria, and the calling of a constituent 
assembly). 

Then came the approval by Pius, under coercion, of 
all demands made upon him, while the bullets penetrated 
into his rooms; the flight of most of the cardinals; finally 
the celebrated fliglit of the pope himself to Gaeta in the 
carriage of the Bavarian ambassador (tn the night of Xo- 
vember 24, 1^48). The rupture between the Papacy and 
Italian freedom wai thereby for ever decided. ?iu5 him- 
self, as a neutral and well disposed historian says, was 
" evidently less of a prophet than of a reed which 13 
shaken to and fro by the wind/* 

From Gaet^ the pope protested before all the world 
against the ministry that had been forced upon him, and 
declared all the measures that proceeded from it to be 
wanting in legal sanction and inv^d. In Rome a pro- 
visional junta was formed and the ministry Corsini* 
Camerata'Caletti called a constituent assembly. 

Again, and more decidedly, Pius protested on the lat 
of January, 1949, 

against ihii call of a lO'Called nadonot osKmhly as a detestable 
*acrilci;ioua crime against hia independence, which deacrvcA 
ihc pitriKhmfnt pronoiinct^d against it by divine and human 
btwi. According to ihc di-crcci of the Council of Trent the 
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nujor ^xconimitnicfltion is to be passed upon all who in uny 
wjiy ciill in qucJitinn ihe aovercignEy of llic pope. Il la a 
matter of conscJeccc nnd duty for him to preserve and defend 
the sacred pledge of ihe piifimooy of ihe bride or Christ, 
StiU he will nQl forget ihil he is Uic vJcar of Hini who cxer- 
cisca not only justice but aI^o mercy. He therefore prays day 
find night for the conversion and Ealvatii>n of thfjse who hnve 
been led astray and hopes fervently thai they will soon return 
into the fold of the Church. 



The Romans felt no inclination to return to the fold; 
tbey Uugbcd st the anathen^a. The only effect of the 
pope's maiiifesto was tu bring to full expression the ill 
will which had long been dierislicd ^g^inst the t/^tHf nf 
the priests, AU cUssca of people agreed in the energetic 
desire to rescue the temporal sceptre from the spiritual 
power; in the union of both they recognised tbc ultimate 
Bourcc of all corruption and of the general decline. The 
coniitituent a.'isembly which was opened on February 5, 
1S49, on the 9tb of the same month solemnly decreed the 
deposition of the pope as temporal prince, and proclaimed 
the Roman republic. There followed, oij the iSth of 
February, the law which conRscatcd all property of the 
dead liaiid art belonging to the slate, with the expressly 
declared intention that the eradication of cvcr>' remnant 
of the clerical system waa a necessity in order to further 
the cause of religion and to offer the best proof of the 
purity and the s^icredness of the worl; of the republic 

Political historj' informs us that :tt the same time the 
second war between Sardinia and Austria broke out In 
Upper Italy.' Charlc< Albert of Sardinia drew once 
more the sword of Italy, and Toscana was liberated by 
GueroirJ ; but the decisive victory of Radct^ki at Novara 
(March 25. 1349) completely destroyed the hijfh hopCA ol 
the Italian patriots, 

' llMrt bad b*«a a Itum Itobi Auguti, ji4Si lo Uafch, ti|9> 
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The effect upon the Romans war llial the coTislitucnt 
assembly noiiv nominated a dictatonal triumvirate, with 
Ma££ini at its hcad> This triumvirate appealed to the 
people with a solciDn proclamation; 

Our piDciamiJic is our man Jaic. rtcvetvatTon of ihe repub* 
Jic, prelection against dangers within and without, a wgrthy 
re[;jresentution ld the war for liberation: this is our duty And 
we shall peKoini It. The very victories which oblige the 
ciLcmy to thin out his army by expansion may aooner or iatei 
lead to his defeat, Vour forcfaihcTn were always victorious 
because they declared bun io he a traitor who yielded lo dan- 
ger, atid you will not he unwijrihy of lliesc farefidicrs, rot 
unworthy of the banner* which wc have brought from the 
graves of our ancestors Cor the hope of Italy and the admira' 
lion of Europe. 

The pope again protested a^inst the^e steps; at the 
same time he called for the Intervention of the Catholic 
Powers. The French republic ufiUer the presidency of 
Napoleon accepted the call to destroy the sister- republic. 
Bui although the French landed at Civiia Vecchia in 
April, U^4y, in overwhelming numbers^ the resistance of 
the Romans under the leadership of Garibaldi was so 
heroic that Ihcy did not complete the conquest until the 
«nd of June/ 

The pope still remained outside. September 12, 1S49, 
he published at Gaeta a nwtu pro/frh* promising reforms 
In Ihe fiiunces and the administration, September iS, 
1S49, there followed a decree of amoci^y with almost 
more exceptions than concessions. It was not till April, 
[8|iO, that ho returned. The Romans remained coldly 
silent; his only support was the French bayonets- The 
capital of Cliriitcndom did rot thereby become more 
church ly minded. 

' Ffom ihk iTBw 'h* I'tpacy wtt opbcld in Kerne \vf the Fr*rch. in tlw 
L«gttioiii \ty tba AuEtiiuu. The Fiench tKoup«tioa of Rome lidiod QntU 
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PIUS IX. AT THE HEAD OF THK EUROPEAN REACTION' 
(1S50-1859) 

THE measures with which Pius began his rejK'i ^^^ 
been in eRect a protest against the principles of 
Gregory; \n April, 1850, the pope returned to Rome to 
follow from henceforth in the step* of liis predecessor. 
All his subsequent measures have a dccidrdty Jesuitical 
stamp. No pope had yielded to the wishes of the Jesuits 
to the same extent as did the penitent Fius. His rcia* 
tiors to his own subjects became more and more strained, 
until finally there came the inevitable reaction. Ncvcr- 
theUsfi, the externa] triumphs of this period were almost 
greater than those which Pius VIL achieved after the 
restoration of the Papacy. 

During the same year, 1K4S, in which the pope, after 
having been Idolised, became a hated exile, the jxjwer of 
the Papacy was In almost all countries extraordinarily 
iDcreascd. A number of very dissimilar causes co-op- 
cmtcd towards this result, the mistakes oE opponents 
no less than the efforts of friends. The governments 
above all, seduced by the magic formula of the " solidar- 
ity of conservative interests," Increased the favour form- 
erly shown to the Curia as the '* oldest conservative 
power." So-called " orthodox '* Protestants coquetted 
with Roman ecclesiastlcism ; in all Protestant churches 
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_ jto-papal tendencies gained in influence and par- 
tinUy ;tuccccdc<l in capturing the ecclesiastical duUiQnt;c3« 
Even more effective were the operations of tlic revolu- 
tionary party, which, blind to the true significance of 
religion, tended to strengthen the influence of the priest- 
hood. The public elections often showed that the cllica 
were outvoted by the people of the country under the 
leadership of the priests; unbelief, as always, brought 
superstition in Its wake. 

All external conditions were shaping themselves favour- 
ably to the Papacy ; Protestantism was powerless, or che 
its representatives gave open aid to the enemy ; and all 
the while the compact force of Curialism. working with 
immense and magniRcent energy, knew how to use the 
right moment to fish in troubled xvaters. The general 
demand of those diys for the destruction of absolutism 
in the state was exploited in the interests of ecclesiastical 
absolutism, and the revolution for which the Vatican was 
chiefly responsible was made use of to get rid of uofavour* 
able influences. 

The rushing waters of the revolution were led into the 
bed of clerical societies; there was formed a whole 
series of German " Catholic" associations, the deposit of 
revolutionary fermentation. Alongside of the open so- 
cieties were the secret congregations and fraternities, and 
in the track of both came the Jesuit mtssiuns. All these 
separate apparently scattered forces were not split up, but 
were made to operate toward iJie same common end: 
not only to make the Church into a state within a state, 
but abo to subject to it the whole spiritual life of the 
people, in the school, in matrimony, and in the press; 
and this end was achieved by the wise policy of the epis- 
copate, which from the first moment made it the object 
of their efforts to e^cploit the triumph* of the revolution 
in their own in'.crcsts. To all this are to he added the 
tactics of the Vatican itself, turning all circumstances to 
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immediate advantage Tlius it was enabled, by its direc- 
tion of the army of auxiliaiies, to convert the year of its 
adversity into a year of triumph. 



Among the acts of the pope which belong to thii; period 
we consider first those of a religious character. All these, 
whether they had to do with the canuiifsaiioii* of In- 
dividuals or ivilh quc^stioMs o\ dogniA. show him to be 
entirely in the hands of ihc Jc^uils. After the*c» we 
shall consider hta political mc^ures. in allocutions and 
concordats- 

The series of beatifications was opened immcdiateiy 
after his return from Gaela, July i6, 1850, with the 
Jefuit, Peter Claver. Other members of the Company 
cf Je5U5 wrrc John de liritto (bcaiificd May 18, 1852) 
and Andrew Bobola (July 5, 18S3X and later the well- 
known German Jesuit, Peter Ciinisiiis (August 2, ]864), 
Among the other orders, only the order of the Urolhcrs 
of Mercy received an accession to the bcatllied, in John 
Grande (October 1, 1852); besides thc»c, two founders of 
new cont^rcgatlons, Paul vom Krcuzc (October i, 1853) 
and John Leonard! (July 9, iK6t), and three vii^ins were 
received into the same class. The biographies of these 
worthies are full of unnatural ascctlcUm and unnatural 
miracles. 

The pope did not yet, ^t thi?fi period, undertake anj 
canonist Lona, The twenty-^lx Japanese martyrs had to 
wait until the convention of bishops in the year 1867. 
Hut OS early a^ the year \^%^ we he^r of a new miracle- 
working effigy of Vizry and an indul([ence of the papal 
vicar-general In connection with it; and not Ie» than 
three jut^kes were crowded into the years between iSji 
and [857. 

All the?(eare, however, events of seeoni1;ir)' importance, 
such as happen under every pope- But this period oX 
Pius IX. haa made tL^clf ever mcmurablc by another 
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tmpn^slfd event, the (Ie5Tiition of a new dogma, — that 
of thiB^Tmrnaculatc Conception of the Virgin Mary, A 
writer who enjoyed the approval of the pope cxprcsacs 
himself (some years before the papaL inralHbility u'ns 
made the order ol the day) \n the foHowing manner con- 
cerning this event, in a pamphlet pubHiihed in Vjentia, 
■$65, entitled Pius IX. as Ptyfi and as Kin^: 

This ia Art event peculiar to the ponttflcate of Pius IX. » such 
as no former ponciRcAi« }iiis to thovf; for \\\t pope lias deAned 
this do);]i]d rndirpcndently, in the (plenitude of Ills own auihor- 
iiy, without the co-operation of a council; aad thii independ- 
ent definition of a dogma ^ncludct, though not express!/ and 
forinilly, nevertheless wilbont a doubt xnd actually, j«noth«r 
dogmatic decision : namely, ihc (l^ciiiion of tlic qucMion 
whether the i^opc in matters oE faith i% infallible in his cvn 
person, or whether he can claim thts infallibtUty only at the 
hea<! of a council. Pius IX. did not, by his action of De* 
cembcr S, 1854. theoretically dcfiDc, biJt he did practically 
claim, the infallibility of the pope. 

That is to say, the newly conceived idea of ultramontan* 
ism, rejected by the ancient councils, has received the 
papal sanction. Herein, and not in the dogmatic ques- 
tion, lies the historical slgni6cance of this event. 

How much the pope had at heart this favourite doctrine 
of the Jesuits, which had been rejected by the most 
eminent representatives of the medieval Church, was 
shown by the fact that the fint public act of his exile in 
Gaeta, the encyclical of February 2. 1849, announced to 
the bishops the creation of a conimi?;sion for the decisti>n 
of thia question, and commanded them to express their 
views upon it, Piua in this letter said " that from child- 
hood nothing had been so near his heart as to adore the 
most blessed Virgin Marywith especial piety and devotion 
and with the most sincere heartfelt love, and to accom- 
plish all that would serve to the greater honour of thia 
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Virgin and to the furtherance of her glory and worship-" 
HcJurthcrmorccxprcflscdhbhopc that" th(jmo,it blessed 
Virgin, who h;id ever saved Christian people from all evil. 
would, in her merciful love as mother, turn from him his 
adversities and sorrows and change his grief into joy/' 
After his return to Ronie^ which according to this view 
he owed to ihc interccwion of Mary, the matter, always 
dear to hia heart, became atiU more important, mid all 
hesitation and difHcultics were overcome by the revela- 
tions of hysterical women and the appearances of Madon- 
nas to children. The miracles of L^ Salettc and the 
newly added miracles of Lourdes finally turned the scale. 

The commission created for taking counsel concerning 
the new dogma rendered in December, 185J, by the 
mouth of Passaglia, this decision, " that to the Virgin 
Mary, on account of her sanctity and grace> surpassing 
that of human nature, which could not be cstplaincd on 
natural grounds, was to be ascribed, on the baais of 
Scripture, of tradition, and of the existing cult, a concep- 
tion untainted by hereditary sin/' Passagtta Eurmshed 
more extensive proof in a worlc of three volumes. 

The answers of the bishops to the request for their 
views were not quite so unanimous. None of them, in- 
deed, opposed the dogma ; but tliirty-two declared thrm- 
sdvcs against the opportuneness and four against tlic 
competence of the proposed convention ; and among 
these voices in opposition were that of Sibour in Paris, 
Dicpcnbrock in Brcslau, and Schwarzenberg in Salzburg. 
Four hundred &nd forty pr^late^ yielded to the dosire of 
the pope. 

On the 1st of August, 1S54, Plus published the call for 
a council in Ronne; at the same time he called for the 
prayers of the faithful, and proclaimed the indulgence of 
ft jubilee The intended council, when it met, was nothing 
more than an episcopal conference of 192 prelates, which 
held its hrst session on November 20th in the Vatican. 
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id on December 4tUa!i»cnlcil nearly linai^imously to tbc 
jposition of the pope. On the ftth of Uccembcr Pitis 
celebrated a solemn high mass in the Sbtine Chapel, 
placed upon the effigy of the Vir^n a diadem of dia- 
monds, and proclaimed tht? celebrated bull, fmffabilis 
Dtus. In this bull he declared 

by Virtue of thi! auiliority nf Jeans Christ, th^t of the apostles 
Tclcr aod TjiuI. -tud of hi* own; tbii the doctrine, which miin* 
tains that Mary in the fint moment of her conception was by 
fpeciij grace and «peciit privilege of God preserved from all 
hereditary sin, had lern revealed ty God and war 
to be believed firmly and coniUtntly by all tlic 
faithful. 

The allricution of the following day gave expression to 
the papal joy and pictured the errors ^x\^ the evils of the 
time, the war with which was placed under tlic protection 
of the immaculate mother of God. 

The far-reaching nature of the revolution which had 
tak-en place in the development of Catholicism from the 
former episcopal aristocracy, predominant even at Trent, 
to a direct papal abfioluti^m was made evident by the very 
slight opposition mAnife^ted to an event unheard of in 
the history of the Catholic Church, The whole modern 
world appeared to care for it juat about as much as for a 
dogmatic decision of the Dalai Lama of Thibet or of the 
Mikado of Japan ; even the representatives of the Catho- 
lie episcopate were siEent at the evident flouting of their 
rights. The wish of Frederick VViliiam IV. to put into 
effect a common protest of the Evangelical churches 
against the " unbiblical " doctrine failed by virtue of 
the absence of any common authority. 

The few voices which made themselves heard in oppos- 
ition were isolated. lu Italy four priests appealed to 
the ancient doctrine of the Church against the new dc- 
cbion ; they were excommunicated. The same fate 
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ovcTtnok a pricftt, Braun. from the bishopric of Fasssu 
ID Uavaria, who had likewise used his knowledge of tlic 
middle ages to hU ow^i Injury. Nevcrlhdcas there were 
occurrences which proved that under a smooth surface 
all was not so quiet as it seemed : such were the tragical 
aiAas^inacion of Archbishop Sibour of Paris (1857), with 
the excUmattoT) of the ecclesiastical murdererj " Down 
with goddesses" (" rt bus its d^ei^es"), the altitude of 
opposition mainlalncd by the Chamber of DcpuLleit ;ir:il 
the government in Portugal, the public ridicule of the 
dogma in Brussels, finally the pastoral letter of the old- 
Catholic bishops in HolUnd. 

This last document is, from the Catholic point of view, 
undoubtedly the most important. The letter of the 
bishops to the pope accompanying \t proceeds upon the 
Auumption that " their duty of watching over the purity 
of the Cathdlic f^ith forbids their keeping silence, foras* 
much as the new dogma is entirely novel in its teaching,"* 
They furthermore protest ag^ainst the slight cast upon 
the episcopal office in the treatment of ita representatives 
by the papal see, and finally appeal from the decision of 
the pope to a future general eouneil. ThepastoraJ itself 
contains a conclusive refutation of all theargumenta cited 
Jn the papal decree in favour of the new dogma. In 
regular order, with literal citations from the Scriptunn, 
the Church fathers, the papal constitutions, and other 
official writings, it i* shown -, 

that the dogma in ^jTicstion is taught neither by the SAcred 
Scripture* nor by tradition^ that it had lis origin in the four- 
teenth century and ev«n after this time expressed only the 
seate of a party; that the wonderful consensus of OithoLie 
pastors and believer*, which the poi* asserted, has never ex- 
isted; that the old papal constitutions concerning this dogma 
were only mtended to allay the disputes Co which it had given 
occasion, without deriding for or agnirsi It; liniTly, thai, for- 
ASmucli OS the ioimaLulatc conception bad not been believed 
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either everywhrrc ur ;it aII tiinifH ur b/ a]I, it could not conKli- 
tutc fto article of faith. 

Th^ deCfees of the Council of Trent are more particularly 

examined ; the dUputr of the ScoHsts and the Thomists 
in the fourtcentli century, also the battle fought in Spain 
after tlie Council of Trent between Dominicans anci 
Jesuits, ire cxhaualively treated \ and from the decisions 
of former popes it is clearly proved that none of them 
dared to settle so uncertain a matter by hi^ own arbitrary 
decision. 

But, however convincing this polemic was to the veter- 
ans of ancient Catholicism, Jesuitism bad already gained 
the victory in the Catholic Church, The dogma of 
Mary, more than anything cUe, indisputably proves this 
fact; it did not require the erection of monuments to 
Mary in Rome. Cologne, Aix-la-Chapcllc. and cUcwhcrc, 
in the allocution already referred to on the day after the 
proclamation of the dogma, the pope in consistory de- 
clared with triumphant joy: "' We know the feeling oC 
admiration which has been awakened in the hearts of 
men for the Catholic religion^ which like the light of th« 
sun .ihinL-4 before the eye* of all/' What was meant by 
the term " Catholic religion " had been long before ex- 
plained by the paraphrase of Boniface VI] I, » to the effect 
that it " was necessary for all human crcattjrea to obey 
the pope of Rome under pain of loss of salvation." 



The growing strength of the Papacy in the new epoch 
manifests itself in the bulls by which the hierarchy w» 
" restored " in England and in Holland, the former on 
September 29, 1R50, the latter on March 4, 1853. The 
agitation which these measi^res produced in both countries 
was only too much justified by the conduct of the Cun^i 
in those nationalities where a longer rule made more de- 
cided measures possible. Thus the new concordat with 
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Spain, of the year 1851. exprcfisly prohilntPtl the tolera- 
tion of Any other thin the papal Church, likewise the 
coiiapacts with ^cvcial South American ^tatc^> The 
ccdcsUstical <Iispute Jn the upper Rhinclands, which 
rcrkchcd jt9 chmjuc in \%%^, was intended to est^iblish the 
ruJc of the Curia where the denominfitions weie e<iLially 
divided. The Austrian concordat of August IS, 1^55, 
h^d buried the Ust remnant of Josephine ideas :Lnd ir;ide 
the imperial state once more the paradise of the hierarchy; 
and after prolonged futile negotiations the smaller states 
succumbed to the pressure of Au&tri^ The conventions 
with WOrtemberg and Dadcn, the compromises with 
Hesse -Darmstadt and Nassau, were worthy offshoots of 
the Austrian concordatn Everywhere wc sec again the 
immutable policy of the Curia gaining ground in the 
Struggle against the modern state. 

The time had come — so the Vatic^in thought — when it 
might with impunity set the whole civiliseJ world at 
naught. The abduction of the eight-year-old Jewish 
boy. MortAra. in Bologna/under the pretence that two 
years before he h^xd received private baptiMn from his 
Christian nur»c, waa, in spite of all protests, sustained 
(July, ifiso^." The mediaeval superiority of the pope to 
every human law •teemed to have returned. Tiie divine 
retribution was soon to follow. 

> KOfiiir Miinai* wcu hcUcd by prdEi ^\ the oichbhtiop tit Hulutina. Tlic 
French govemTikmr tni^rlered ra obuin hiA rcjeftkc, uirl Sir M[n<;t Mrmlv- 
Bon w«nt Id RotDG for the lamfl ptLrpokc. A proli^ht it|;«tnil thd i^iiaro wu 

hii:nc4 try Uic urchbiibvp u( C^nicrln^j, by IrbJiv^ oublciacb, ind i^cuiJ^ 
men of England, 




CHAPTER X 

THE PAPAC7 DURING THE RECONSTRUCTION OF ITALV ' 

AND t^ERMANV (iSSlJ- l8;0) 

IN the beginning of January. 1859, the French Monitatr 
publii^hcd a series of letters From Rome, by Edmond 
Abo^t, which made a startling disclosure of the corrupt 
r^gintf prevalent in the ecclesiastical states. Among 
other things we read this: 

The Roman Church comprehends, not coupling ihe Jewi?th 
boy MorUra, 139 millioni of aoub. It b governed by seventy 
cardinals or princte of ihe Church, as it first was by twelve 
apoatlea. The cardinals ire nominated by the pope, rhe pope 
by the cardinals. Prom the day of his election the |jope bc> 
comes infallibli: — ai least according to the view of de Maiitrc 
and the best Cithi>lics of our time. Bossuet dtd not beUev« 
this, hut the popes have always heUeved it. If the head of 
the Church ded^Lrcs that ihc Virgin Mary was born witbout 
tu&t of hereditary sin, the 139 millions of Catholics ue 
obliged to talce hia vord for tt. This discipline of the spirits 
is mnch to the credit of the nineteenth century, and posterity 
will be grateful to us for it, It will acknowledge that we, 
instead of breaking our necks over theological disputes, hove 

' '* The |>fvcc^ [die aniui] ^r luly] uccuplct! dcVEii i^xii-^ And **%> omde 
Id ftfr t[ii!c«bijvf mndcitiunk - l-JirubnMy. 1^5^'^: Tuinny, Mtxlrnn and 
FarmA, llarpagtiq, January, t36o; ICin^itom nf NqpleH. lh« Mnrchoi uid 
Unibriri. x\ ilii? eml ipf ifiOu: VoiciiH* t9C>C ; Kcme, laju. The fubL L^jfcc 
i>|>i>raiiniLx formfd a cobliRtidtift gerit^ which enJc<I Ln the creation of the 
Kin|£iki(n of ll4Jy.'*^»i£ngbo». 
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devoted oundtci to the bmlding of TiulniatJs and tdtfp-apJi*, 
And to ihe coAStmctioD of sUiim-eJi^mcA, witliout entering 
iMo quairelfi Abf>ut the mfiltibility oE a msn. })ul cv«ii a 

generation iit> busy a* this may f^tl ic$df obliged for oticc 10 
turn its aittnliou from its own business and tcj apply ii to the 
»pArk which for years has been secretly smouldering in the 
ecclesiastical state, which within twenty-four hours may set 
all Europe in a blszc- 



There follovra a descriptLon of the wretcKcd condition of 
aBairs In the ecclesiastical state, given with that m^istery 
of style which is the special gift of the French. But it was 
not £0 much the literary excellence which gave to these 
letters tUefr importance; the most significant fact was 
lh;<t they appeared in the Jfjnif/ur^ and that, after it had 
been Inhibited, they were »old without hindrance all over 
pTance. 

Soon followed the lA^ar of 1859. '^ which France and 
Sardinia were united against Austria.' The offer of the 
pope to give up the foreign garrisons was made Coo late, 
nor could the intervention of England prevent the war. 
The brave Austrian army was defeated at Magenta and 
Solferino, more in consequence of the JncitpaciCy of its 
leaders than of the bravrry of k* enemies^ Again the 
destiny of Rome was decided in the lidd.s of upper Italy. 
Assoon as the Austrian^ had evacuated the papal pro- 
vinces (they left Bologna June 13, 1S59). the provinces 
rostc in insurrection against the pope. The bloody con< 
quest of Perugia by the papal troops only increa^sed the 
bitterness of feeling, and at the end of June the whole 
of the Romagna was freed from the rule of the pope. 

Then came the unexpected peace of Villafranca (July 
tt, 1859) between France and Austria. This peace 
promised the restoration to tlicir sovereigns of Tu»cany. 

'Ntpolevii Jinrl Ctfvuur Uik4 fuiTiieii ui ftlliuicc, wliinc ubjctl wn* tlie 
eipultion ai ihc Atii[rlKi» fram linly. 
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Modena. and Parma,' and the papal statMwere to be re- 
stored to the pope, but only in case this were possible 
without armed inlcrventior. There was, liowcver, not 
the least expectation of a peaceful rcstoiatioii on the part 
of the inhabitants of the Romagna, and the encyclical of 
June iSthccncerningthcncccddLtyof the temporal power, 
aa well as that of September 36th concerning the spoli- 
ation of the Romagna, were ineffectual to accomplish the 
purpose. 

The year iS59was not to expire without making the 
dangers of the future appear even more tlireatening than 
the loasca of the present. The pamphlet. Tfw Pepi aitd 
tk€ Cctt^tss^ issued anonymously from I'ari^, and calling 
forth within a few weeks more than a himdred other 
writings /r<^ and con^ made the problem of the temporal 
power of the pope a burning question of the day. This 
pamphlet not only raised the question as Co how the head 
of a Church which excommunicates heretics could at the 
same time be ihe hea<I of the ^late which protects liberty 
of conscience ; it made the direct demand upon the pope 
to sacrifice Ms temporal power to the love of peace, tlic 
welfare of hia subjects, tlic general good and the peace of 
Europe; he was to be indemnified by other sources of in- 
come, and was to keep Rome as his capital. This plan 
(which in its essence Napoleon I. had favoured) was re- 
peated, somewhat modified, in the letter which Napoleon 
III- addreised to the pope, December 31, '^59* m which 
he dein;indird renunciation of the lost provinces, and 
promised the guarantee of the Catholic Powers for the 
rest of the papal territory. The pope was to acknow* 
tedfre the king of Italy as his vicar over the Komagna; 



' Tlw iluka of Mndent, Ihe duch^ af ramna, u>ii ibfl gr&nd (Juke cT 
TvvL'Aiiy IiHi! t'Ctn oblifiod to Ukc icfvE? iti Austria Mil S^viutrlnttd. ?(t>* 
viinoitial f»ntwmih«Al£ had b#cn formtd and ttae uoiun of Ehbc dnchiet vith 
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the Catholic Poivers were to provide an array corps for 
the prc?pervation of order in Rome. 

The above-menlioncd pamphlet was generally ascribed 
to the counsellor of state. La Guerotiritrc. The allocu- 
tion oT jAni^ary i, i36o^ characterised it as a network of 
hypocrisy and contradictions* The encyclical of January 
19th, in answer to Napoleon's demand, contained the first 
instance of the Ncn pcssiuwus, which later became so 
celebrated; " The pope cannot give up what belongs not 
to him, but to all Ciitholics; by such renunciation he 
would violate Iiis oath, his dignity, and his rights, en- 
courage insurrection in the remaining provinces, and 
injure the rights of all Christian princes/' In answer 
to all further proposals Pius, by the inouth of Antonclli, 
persevered in this refusal. 

At the same time all the means of which papal Rome 
had the disposition were put into motion. The episco- 
pacy of all countries entered a protest against " an act 
of violence, by which an attack is made upon the most 
ancient of all possessions, and by whicli all \dvi^& of right 
and all legal relations are brought into question." Bishop 
Dupanloup of Orleans was pre-eminent in the general 
chorus by the most violcrit invectives; the Trusslaa 
bbhops, expressing their opinion in a joint manifesto, 
would have reduced their Protestant prince * to the posi- 
tion of aservantof thepope-l^ing. Innumerable were the 
demonstrations by which the Catholic nations were stirred 
upt the addresses, assemblies, sermons, associations for 
prayer, etc. 

The greatest actual profit was derived from the Peter's 
pence which wa.^ e%'crywhcrc called for; but even the 
coAtlicst gifts were totally consumed in the fitting out of 
ft papal army " which consisted of sundry knights of the 
faith, of drunlcen Irishmen, of vagabonds from all nations, 
and Austrian soldiers on furlough." As leader of thia 

■ trccUfifk WiEliom IV., llh|o-lSfr[. 
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^UQyi the old Afnciiii hero. Lamonciftrc, Aspirc^l to the 
tiobc cf ft modern Don (Quixote. 

To thc3c worldly weapons was added the once-dreikdcd 
escCDmniunication, After the vote taken in the annexed 
countries* exeommunic^tion was on the 36th of March, 
i$6o, solemnly pronounced upon all those 

who bad be«n fc^ilty of rebellion^ invuion, usurpaljon. and 
any of the other outrages named in the Altocutlon; AlliriRtig- 
ators, helpers, touiiscilors, and adhcffnts of such, aJl those 
vrho h&d focdiutcd Lbc execution of thtr^ic deeds of violence 
or had executed them; finally a.11 those who, ihcmselves son* 
of ihe Church, had reached such a degree of impudence thar, 
while centinuolly pruteaun^ their reverence for and devotion 
to the Church, ^cy attacked her teiuporal power And despjaed 
her authority. 

No names were given, but the indications as to who were 
meant ^vere clear enough. 

But the existence of the states of the Church was 
50 much, opposed to the moat essential needs of the 
Italian people, that little heed was given to its claims,' 
In fact, the effect was rather the opposite of that in- 
tended. The clerical agitation and the papal preparations 
for war after GaribaJdi had undertaken his celebrated 
expedition to Sicily and had crossed to the mainland 
C1860), served as a pretext for demanding the dissolution 
of the papal army of foreign mercenaries, and for the 
entrance of Italian troops into Umbria and the Ma/ches. 
The engagement of Caslelfidardo (September tS, t86o% 

' tiy ■ vr^tc |4kpn tn Mirvh. 1H60, Tuuany, Mod«nn, mil Plimt. pM>« 
Douneed fir uiiion wkih Sojiiiaia. 

< The TollokvUc <vfmt in luly iniuL here be t««ll«) : Gfln'H&ldi coi>- 
qocml Mdly and Ntpln fmm frantic ft. ui ]4<>o. In \\\t cimpr yrar the 
SardlsUn troopt tnterH \he papni tliln And dtfHicJ Lh* tronpsM th« 
pope «l C**le1fJi!»>io in lbc MiKhc>, NLp1(4 And Sldlj^ voU^J to }ojn 
tbc kingdom of SardJnlB, The whole o( Italy OA^rpt Venice ind ihc Cam- 
paent vtii TIL7W qnlied. und Ln tVbntory, iSbi* Ihc liist I'Hfliunent ol uQlted 
luly WHA opvticd by Cavcut. 
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In whJch the papil troops were defeated by the Piedmont* 
esCi left to the Curia only the cheap consolation of tie- 
contiitgtbc fallen with martyr crowns. The conquest 
of Anconatookaw3y the last strcnghoid except the actual 
patrimony of Sl Peter, Uinbria and the Marches be- 
canie, like Najiles, the booty of the " Piedmonlesc beast 
of prey," and after the conquest of Gacla the first Italian 
Parliament waa able to greet the first king of Italy (Feb- 
niary, r86i). 

The end of the open wac only changed the scene of the 
struggle; and the war of opposing principles became all 
the more embittered. While the pope i^ being supported 
by the episcopate and foreign nations rival one another 
in demonsirations of devotion, two addresses are issued 
from Rome, in May, iS6i, with ten thousand sij^natures, 
for the liberation of the capital of Italy, A series of new 
pamphlet*^, — Popf and Empitor — Rorjte and //«• Frrt^h 
Biskofi — fran/f^ Romt, and lialy, — was published in 
Paris. Cardinals such as Liverani and d'Andrca, popu< 
lar preachers such as Gavazxi. scholars such as Pas^agUa, 
however much they differed amorg each other, were 
united in their opposition to the papal rule, and an over- 
whelming majority of the lower Italian clergy ranged 
themselves with tliem on the side of the nation. 

The party of Passaglia. representing the st>-called Pa3- 
saglbm. formed a sign of the times whoAe significance U 
inferior to none. Whether Pas^agHa was right or wrotig, 
whether his voice commanded attention in Rome or not. 
— not in the result of this movement lay its chief import- 
ance, but in the iacl that it existed at all, and that an 
exceedingly large part of the lower clergy cnthugiasticatly 
adopted these views. Terribly incisive were the repre- 
sentations of this Italian, priest and Jesuit: 

Whobso blind, so short-sighted, unot to sec that the ItaUaa 
|>eopIe b runninK into the danger of foruking the paradtie of 
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the Ch^irch ? tha.i tTii* Jiirger is not far off hui rear, n^Jt small 
but very grcai ? A lar>;c number of luiiann have ttUca<Jj 
opc&ly or in secret ecparAied themselves from IhU mother and 
thu« she i« robbed of x multitude of chosen children; a Urge 
|ijiit of ilie clergy are in dispute wilh the majority of the laity; 
tlinoat aU the pA«ior& arc scp&ratcd from their llockjf, and the 
puior of p^loT5 himself, the successor of St, Peter, the august 
vir^r of Chrisr upon earlh, hurls censures and excommuniea* 
tion i^diQhL the Italian kin^Uom and ft^alnst Italian isiTciety. 
Better it were to consider whether m the present dl^puaition 
cf the Italians Che excommunication hurled against chem may 
ni>r awLtWen more of liiiteniess than of imprf^vement, may not 
riithcr tuoruliy wound than cauterise ihc wouud^ 

That this representation was not exaggerated was 
proved by the immerse approbation wUich Garibaldi 
found in all lliily, even when he declared that " he pro- 
fessed the religion of Christ, not the religion of the pope 
and the cardinab^ the enemies of Italy," and when he 
called upon the people to " cut the cancer of the Papjicy 
cut of Italy/' Even in the German Rome, in Munich, 
where, according to repeated rumours, the exiled pope 
VQuld most likely have sought a refuge^ Dollinger, the 
provost of the Collegiate Church, delivered in April, 
iS6t, his lectures on the states of the Church, those 
lectures which created so much excitement and whose 
real significance orly few guessed at the time. 

The diplomatic fencing which began in l86t and con- 
tinued almost during the c:itirc decade, especially between 
Rome and Paris, may well be passed over \n an account 
of eccIeMostJcal history. The policy of the Vatican is 
illustrated by the assembly of European bishops that 
toolc place in Rome upon occasion of the canoni^atLon oi 
the Japanese martyrs ( 1 567), with the address of submis- 
sion signed by 2\ cardinak, ^ patriarchs, 53 archbishops, 
and 187 bifihops. which advocated the necessity of the 
temporal dominion of the pope (June 8, 1S62), and the 
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aliocution of the latter on the following day. ItaJi^tn 
popular seniimeni is shown in the aJdresses of Ihe lower 
clergy, published by P^^^aglia, whose signatures soon 
reached to beyond io,acxj, as well as in the enthusiastic 
address in which, in answer to the vituperalions of the 
foreign bishops, the Italian Parliament gathered round its 
king (June i8lh)» 

Garibaldi's expedition to the capital, wUh the watch- 
word, " Rome or death," siiifered shipwreck at Aspro- 
monte (August 29, 1862V; but the suppression of this 
Insurrection by the government secured the recognition 
of Italy by the great Powers. The convention between 
France and Italy of September, [864, which made Flou 
cncc the capital instead of Turin and promised the with- 
dniwal of the French troops, ^oon proved to be simply 
another provisional arrangement. 

In the pope's answer to this movement he changed his 
base from the political to the ecclesiastical ground. This 
answer was given in the encyclical of December S, 1^64, 
The Syllabus which accompanies this encyclical, treating 
of the errors to be avoided by papists, comprehends about 
everything on earth that is subject to the papal anathema, 
and places itself in opposition to all the best ele[ncnts of 
modern civilisation ju?t as much a:i to revolution and to 
infidelity. 

The chief enemy whom Pius attacks in his Syllabus re- 
ceives the name of Naturalism, as the comprehensive de- 
signation of all those errors that oppose themselves to 
the influence of the Church upon individuals and wpon 
nations. All the consequences, as well, of this naturalistic 
view of things are individually condemned: so the " damn- 
able pernicious error*" of freedom of religion and of 

*Thc tulloa Eii^veniiiicitt wu Dblifcpil Lv iiiurfcn la ihU tltem^Jt ol 
GirfbAldl, afld tnu iroojw ifftlui him, by whAin he wu iroaniltit tnd 
npluftd at AtpRABonic. 
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worship, of the independence of the temporal from the 
spiritual power, the theory of popular sovereignly, aid 
the errors of socialbm and communism. Through Che 
influeticc of all these monstrous principles human society 
has become end;ingered; it can only be saved by the 
restitution of aU rights belonging to the Church over 
prince* and peoples. For while the pope, in hU own 
opinit^n^ may briitg all worldly aflairs before his tribunal, 
princes may not, upon any pretext, interfere in matters 
of religion. The Catholic religion is alone entitled to the 
public exercise of worship, every other form of worship 
is to be suppressed, and the crime of heresy is to be 
punifihed. 

The Syllabus of eighty errors, cited by narne^ divides 
itself into ten chapters: naturalism and absolute rational- 
ism, moderate rationalism, indifferent ism, socialism t<>- 
gcther with secret associations and Bible societies, errors 
concerning the Church, concerning civil society, con* 
ccrning morals, concerning matrimony, concerning the 
temporal power of the popes, finally the errors of modem 
liberalism* The last-dCed error, which really compre< 
hends all others^ is this, that the pope cnn and must recon- 
cile himself with progress, liberalism, and with modern 
civilisation. 

1 n spite of the unambiguous anathemais of the Syllabus, 
a good deal of in^nutly was spent, especially in France 
and Germany, to soften and change the meaning of some 
expressions. Even Curd' alicmpCed to show, in 1881, 
that all the sentences of the Syllabus could not have the 
same binding power aa artides of faith, because they 
originated in different kinds of acta Pmtifieis, in briefs, 
encyclicals, allocutions, etc.. and that not one of them 
V3S taken from an actu;j1 dogmatic bull. But quite irre- 
spective of the fact that this only suggests again the 
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well-known <LUC5tion, When docs the? pope really speak 
€X ttUhidra f the extension of infallibility to the an^thc* 
mas of the Syllabus has been expressly decided by Leo 
Xlli. (April 31, 187S)- 

More memorable, however, than the arts of ifiterpretA- 
tfon by which the majority of learned Catholics thought 
to reeoncilc themselves to the Syllabus, was the indifTer- 
enre which the Protestint world once more showed to- 
wartl^ these renewed papal pretensions. Most scholars 
looked upon the Syllabus as a rusted sword. The histor- 
ian Sybcl has declared that the frivolity or the ignorance 
with which the statesmen disregarded this frank declara- 
tion of papal sovereignty has few parallels in history. 

The Curfa did not conceal its purposes, neither did its 
Jesuit press. To ail attempts at a mutual approach which 
the kingdom of Italy made (such was the mission of 
Vcgezzi in ES65 ' and many others which did not become 
known to the public), the papal secretary of state an* 
swercd with the now^ proverbial Non possttmus. 

In the relations to other states also the old irreconcil- 
able spirit was inclining to more drastic modes of expres- 
sion tlian ever before. This statement applies to the 
school dispute in Baden, to the insurrection of the Poles 
against Russia (1860-63), so full of horrors, to the Sisy- 
phus-like attempts of the poor Emperor Naximltian of 
Mexico to satisfy the insatiable demands of the clerical 
party. A like intensification m the language of the 
Curia 15 shown in the brief of September, 1S65, against 
** that abandoned society generally called Freemasons/' 
The fact that the kintc of PnuAia was the head of the 

* Tliifi inLulDn wu for the purpcHc qT An ijf»«rnfrii wSih rhc pirpe bIidui 
t^ buhapriii whitb reniniuc*! unfiUviL Tlic ItalUn i^mcriimviU wLiIiaI 
U> h'vc llic numtrcr v( ImljiPiwi icOuvcJ, W (here hur] Ivcn )<> iiiitrail u( 

tha numWr in thp Boltfian ^^ucnak, Tbfl p^pswoutd nat h«uo[ Ihia, wid 
the DCttol^LiuDi *r«cv bjokcn olT. 
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national lo<1ge g^vi^ to tbh p^piil declaration of Love a 
pcculUrly piquant flavour* 

The Curia has always been accustomed to mingle 
spiritvuil pretensions with political intrigue. And its 
hopes were, after the iasue of the Syllabus, founded upon 
the Increaj&mg confusion of Che political situation, espe- 
ci;tlly upon the growing tension between Prussia and 
Auscria- From the centres of the anti^Pru^isi^n agitation 
the emissaries of the Jesuits understood how to lay far 
and wide their network of wires. The gfand duchy of 
Badcii was undermined by the agitations. Rankc'a 
disclosures of the religious background to the preparations 
for the Seven Years* War find in no small degree their 
parallel in the events leading up to the war of i$66 be- 
tween Austria and Prussia, Thai in the eyes and in the 
st'nse of the Curia it was a religions war is attested by the 
cxpresi^ion of AntoiielK when the news was brought to 
him of the battle of Sadowa; "Casca it trwndQ*' In perfect 
agreement with this view, Windhorst aftcnft-ard^ traced 
to thi* battlc-5cld the origin of the KuKurkampf in 
Prussia, The policy of Prussia towards the Curia, which 
was at that time very compliant, cannot well be charjjed 
with being the cauac of this conflict. The simple truth 
is that the papal principle stood in irreconcilable oppo»* 
tion to the modern sitate as represented by Prussia: the 
clerical journals c^f the time leave no doubt of that fact. 

The war of 1S66 added the Venetian territory to the 
Italian state (Lombardy had been won in 1S59), And 
now the national demand, which would be satisfied with 
nothing else but Rome for the capital, became all th« 
more urgent. The national hero, who during the official 
war had been forced into the background, thought to cut 
with the sword the Gordian knot of double-tongued 
policy.^ But hardly had Garibaldi with hts little band 

1 1n OciutivF. iSCr7, CfcribLldi r«DCvc4 his frry, '^Kom* or dvath," md 
gjilUercd iilx>ui ci|;ltl ihobsand fcUotfcrt. Tbc lulkn gutcrpiQCDt, whidu 
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St&rtcd for Rome, when the French emperor ordered the 
return irtto the ecclesiastical state of the troops that had 
beer withdrawn the year belore. At Montana — so says 
the official report of the French general—the chasscpots 
performed miracles. Once more was Rorne kept out of 
the hands of her children by a foreign occupation. 

The naturcof the hopes which the Curia cherished^ and 
to which the^e miracTes of Mentana gave fresh impetui, 
was made manifest at the so-called centenary of Peter, 
June 20, 1867. The pompous assembly of bisijops gave 
to the pope-kingship a dogmatic consecration. The 
bishops declared solemnly: 

The *ce of St. P«ler has remained (or dghteeu ceTiiuri«& 
immovable aiiil inviolHie as ihe organ of truih, the centre of 
uniiy, the foundatiuii And bulwark of freedom, while kingdoma 
and empires liave been perpetually rising iind falling. TherC' 
foTc they offef to ihe pope the weiUmerited lestimonial cf their 
reverence and give pubhc ntpretsion lo iheir wishes for the 
preservation of hia icmporiil power and for tHe sacred cauu 
of rcllGion ;ind of ju^iicc which he defends. It i^ the dearest 
uid most flacrcd object of Iheir hearts to believe and to teach 
whai ihc pope believes and icacbcs, to reject ihe error* thai 
he reject*, to mjirch under his leadership, to fight at hi» side, 
prepared with him to meet all dangerci all visitation^ and all 
triali. 

The pope's answer to this episcopal address and his pub* 
lie allocutions breathed an intensified war spirit and a 
liope " to break through the ranks of his enemies/' 

A teacher of religion in a Prussian g>'mn^ium proved 
the temporal poaaesaion* oJ the popes to be the special 
work of diWne ProvidencCr and exemplified it by Che 

Id iMk|. hid ngHged |o protect the pountlnnt of rhr po^Vh coild OM giv« 
Lim aid. CvrifiAldi pcncvcrcd ^nil ffrU|-lit At M«rila(u. n«Ar Kom«, Ifv 
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unhappy end of the HohenKtaufen empcTor*, Archbishop 
Manning and Itishop Martin issued pastoral letters to 
prepare lor the compk-tion of the wurk by the general 
council which the pope had in view. 

Dut even the most pronounced devotees of the Papacy 
were surpassed by Pius IX. himaclf in total disrcgiird and 
unconcealed contempt for libtrrty of conscience. The 
canonisation of Pedro Arbucfi, which he performed, was 
th(^ exaltation of the Inquisition in the perton of one of 
its most detestable executioner*. By placing the so. 
called " martyrs of Gorkurn " ' upon the Roman calen- 
dar, judgment was pronounced upon the ^ar for the 
liberation of the Netherlands. Whether the canonisation 
of Balthasar Gcrards ^the murderer of William the Silent), 
which had been proposed in tlie college of cardinals at 
the time of the Hrst counter-re formation ^ came again 
under conatderation Is not known, 

Alzog, an orthodox writer of "correct " opinions, has 
himself testified of Pius IX, that " he performed more 
bL-atifi cations and canonisatioiis than any of hi^ predc* 
ccMors," Upon the same occasion he refers to the de- 
cree of December lo, 1863, by which doubts concerning 
the genuineness of relics, especially the little bottles of 
blood, were rebuked " to avoid giving offence to the 
faithful-" It id remarkable that Aliog in this connection 
allows himself the observation that " this decree is not 
sufficient in view of the fretjuent reappearance of renewed 
doubts." Such rebellion against a papal decision, which 
surely wa^ delivered rx carhedra, will probably have to 
be cancelled in the next edition. 

Mardly & year pasM;d without all sorts of spectacle? and 
demon^lralion^- in which not only was the Papacy identi- 
fied with Christianity* but the pope himself personally put 
in the place of Chrisst. The year 1869 was distinguished 

^ Tlic jiinctccii jnicai* iml ffiar* ^'Oja s»tic put toiieAtb hf Williim do 
W Uak le when h« cdptund Irorkum iot th« Unkvd rrovinns In ill"*. 
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by the semi-centennial jubilee of the pope's priesthood. 
It was celebrated with great pomp not only in Rome, but 
in the smallest parishes. In Germany there was much 
sung on this occasion the so-called " Pius hymn," which 
addresses the pope explicitly as sinless: 

Pius, the priest, in humble admirttion 
We look to thee, a sinful generation ; 

No sil] in Ihee we see ; 
Thou wonderful Bower of the alur, 
Of our nature the highest «xa1ter — 

Wo point with pride to thee. 




CHAPTER XI 



THE FIRST VATICAN COUNCIL 



THE inner organic connection between the encyclical of 
ncc«fmbtfr S, 1864 (The Syllabus *Mi(^yclical], and the ecii- 
iiicniutl Luunt^il called by Hia llulinc^s Pope PJuit IX,, whit^li 
is to be opened this ye«f| is aclf-cvidcni. The plana which 
were th«rc initiated ore here to be extended, completed^ and 
by Ih^ tnoBl. solf^mn act at iht! ilisposilion of the Church to be 
madu the most common and la^tia^ possible property of the 
Church, 

With th«e words the German org^an of the Jesuits, the 
yorWs/rflm Maria-Laacft, Introduced its readers into the 
business of the council before it had met- At the same 
time (February 6, if'69), the Roma^i organ, the Citnith 
C<iftoticti, created a ^cn^ation by publishing an article in 
which the proclamation of the personal infallibility of the 
pope was expressly defined as the means to the dogma- 
ttsation of the Syllabus. Louis VeuHlot seconded this 
proposal in the Umvrrs in an article full of Che coarsest 
vilification of all possible opponents. 

The papal bull of convocation, ^r/rmPatris {June 29, 
186S). had given no clue to the questions which it was 
piopo^ed to submit to the council- Accortling to this 
bull, the purpoisc was simply the salvation of the Church 
and of society from thrcatcrirg calamities, the cxtiqia- 
tion of modem error, and the destruction of the enemies 
of the Church, The raemomble letters, which soon fd- 

"49 
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lowed, addressed to the oriental bishop.n (September S, 
1S68) and to the Trotcstanls [September 13, 186S), made 
use of the occasion (or urging their subjection. Even 
the measufes of preparatiDn for the council itself gave no 
due as to whether the expectations of the Jesuit papers 
were authoriwd or not. 

At the same time, the character of those in whose hands 
thc5e preparations had been placed was very significant. 
Count Rei&Ach wa^ first m^ide president, after his death 
Caidinul de Angelis took bis place. Bishop Fessler was 
cho&cn official secretary. In the seven special commis- 
sions appointed before the silting of the council, there 
wa* a decidcrd predouiinance of the element to whose in- 
fluence the proclimiation of the Syllabus is traceable, 
llilio, the chief author of llic Syllabus, and Pcrroiie. tlic 
violent and foul-mouthed controversialist against Fro- 
tcstanti&m, played an impoTtsnt part. Other Italian 
theologians of the same tendency were Spada, Cordoni, 
J^crtoiini. On a par with these was the Frenchman 
Freppel and the Belgian Dcschampa, who made them- 
selve!^ equally prominent by their iminodtrate aeaL The 
English convert Manning and his countryman Talbot 
had also long been known as violent InfalHbilists. Aniorg 
German theologians, only the Jesuit father, Schrader, 
and the two WUrzburgers, HergcnrOthcr and Hcttingcfp 
occupied positions of any prominence. The mo»t emin- 
ent theologians of Catholic Germany were at first entirely 
left out. Later some of them were called in, but. as if in 
mockery, were given the most trivial questions of form 
to occupy themselves with: Hefele and Aliog with 
costumes and ceremonial, Haneberg with the rile* of 
orient-i! monasteries. 

The questions to be submitted to tlie council were m^c 
known only in tlic moit general outlines. The seven 
commissions, at the head of each a cardinal* divided 
among themselves the order of business, the ceremonial, 
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matters of ^cclt'.sTastical politico. mU^lon^, rUc orders, 
dogmatics, And discipline. The coiinxdlots whom ihcy 
called ill were by a special oftth obligated to silence coo- 
ccrnmg the transactions. No knowledge whatever of 
these preiimiraries was f^ven to the foreign bishops^ 
On the other tiand» everything was done to add to the 
outer splendour of an event which was lo surpass all 
former spectacles. To this puqjosc there was even pro- 
claimed thr indulgence of a jubtlre (April it, i86(j). 

The language proceeding from the Jesuit press, coupled 
with the official sUcncc and the painful feeling of unccr* 
tainty about what was imminent^ calkd forth a decided 
movement among Ccttholics, especially those of the more 
advanced countries. The character of this movement 
is explained by a Church historian of orthodox submis- 
fiiveness, who ftays that " in Germany, even among the 
most faithful and highly esteemed Catholic laymen, ap- 
prehensions made themselves fell, which they coniidered 
thcnifielves obliged in a most respectful address to lay 
before their bishops/" 

The German bishops thereupon issued the first pastoral 
from Fulda, which was intended to allay these apprehen- 
sions. For, 

nevermore will or can a general council declare a new doc* 
tiLiic winch is not coatainrd lei ihc sacred Scriphircs or Ihc 
Jipoitolical traditions, Kcvcrmorc will % gcnctaj council pro- 
ctaim doctrines which are in opposition lo the rij(htE ol the 
state and of its ma^isiratos, which wiihoui necessity set them- 
atIvcs At variance with the cKi^tin^ cooditiooa and the nccdk 
of the prcucnt time. The purpose of the council rather cas 
be no other thin to place the ancient and prirnitive truth in a 
more clear light. Just as unfounded and unjust i<i the suspicion 
that freedom of dclibcrAiion will be curtailed At the coudclI. 

With no le«:5 decifiion did the most highly esteemed 
leaders of the French episcopacy declare themselves. 
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Darboy of Paris aniJ Dupaiiloup of Orleans at tKcir head. 
They were joined by Gralty, Maret. Montrtlcmbcrt. in 
learned expressions of opinion faU of deep (celing. la a 
literary production of tJietirst order " Janus" pJaced the 
claims of the Pap;icy m the Hght of its own hisCory, The 
work of ■ Jantis " was by indirect indications attributed 
to Dfillinger; anoth^ writings ConsiderattGns for tkt 
Bishops of tfu CoHHiii Ct/rtcrrNing^ f/ir Qursiinn of Papal 
infaliibitity, was with more certainty altributeJ to him. 

The Voicts frofn ilit CaikoUc Church, which appeared 
duringtheyear of the council, had their centre in Munich. 
Bonn and Breslau, TObingen and Friboarg were well 
known as faculties of old-Catholic views. Even the 
leader of the ultramontane party in Switzerland, Philipp 
Anton von Segesser, protested, " on the eve of rhc 
council." energetically against the "so-called papal 
sy»4tcm, which in reality is nothing but tlic translation 
of the Byzantine theory of sovereignty into the ccclcsta3* 
tical sphere, and against the effort arising from this theory 
to transfer the doctrine of the infallibility of the Church 
in matters of faith to the person of the pope/' " For 
this consecration of monarchical absolutism in the sphere 
of the Church must bring the Church into complete 
antagoniiiini with tlic whole politick formaiion of the 
present and place the relations between Cliurch and 
State upon the basis of a mutiial war of extermination." 

Neither statesmen nor Protestants could therefore com- 
plain of any lack of warning voices on the part of tho 
most competent judges in Catholic circles. The presid- 
ent of the Bavarian ministry, Prince Hohenlohe, brother 
of the carding, ma<le himself the organ of those earnest 
Catholics who recognised the inevitable danger to the 
slate dnd Xo liberty of conscience ; he was supported by 
the votes of the tlieolo^c^ and law faculty in Munich. 
But his suggestion of common measures for preven- 
tion (in the circular of ApriL 9, 1^169) was ever>'whcre 
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ConsMererf inopportune, Bismarck" and BcusC ' were in 
irmarkablc accord in the answers they gave. The en- 
lightened liberals met Hohenlohc's pessimistic views with 
derision. Not long after, aa a reward for his German 
patriotism, he was overthrown by the Bavarian patriot 
party. The latter was warmly ^condcd in tiiis work of 
piety by the chief of the Lutheran Church of Bavaria, 
Hcrrvon H^rless. In Paris and Rome the removal of 
Hohcnlohe encouraged the opposite party to advance 
with increasing boldness. 

Diplomacy^ which by this time had become inquisitrve^ 
was ijuietcd with the assurance given by AntoncUi tliat 
the hoty sec would not " propose " its own infallibility. 
The pope did, indeed, not propose it, he only cauaed it 
to be proposed. But in the application of the means, 
which Pius personally used for the intimidation of op- 
ponents, nothing was left unattempted, from friendly 
persuasion to angry threat and brutal force- Those that 
hesitated he scolded aa sectarian enemies of the Church 
and of the apostolic sec, among whom the only difference 
was that some might be more the slaves of princes, some 
more ignorant, and some more cowardly. The so-called 
liberal Catholics of France especially gave him cause for 
renewed outbreaks of anger- The gentle prince of peace 
did not even hesitate to prohibit the mass for the repose 
of the soul of Count Monialembert, who died during the 
council. 

About the same time, the German VqIccs from iiie 
Catkoitc Church weic placed upon the Index. Moie and 
more manifest became the decisive influence of the So- 
ciety of Jesus, Thctr accustomed arts of rcftred crafti- 
ness and cunning intrigue were perhaps never exercised 
in the same decree. Ample experience had taught the 
prudent fathers to understand the spirit of the times. 
They knew that a momentary excitement would not last 

1 Chancellor ci the AmsEflin cmpirv. 
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tone: tthis Iiad been the experience in England ;ind Hol- 
Und at the institution of the new lueraicUy, and every- 
where =it the publication of the Syllabus); that wife 
statesmen would soon weary of ecclesia«{cal affairs. A 
no less clear observer, DoUingur, came in the year iS6g to 
Uic same conclusion, namely, tliat ihcrc would be no 
sudden great apostasy, no open revolt on a large scale; 
all would remain placid, only too placid. 



After the council had been opened on Pius' favourite 
day, the Sth of December (1S69). there came to light, 
one by one, the studied measures of preparation by 
which the predetermined end was to be brought about. 
Behind the scenes all had been act in order, while of the 
fatiieis of the council themselves those that were not 
among the initiated groped in the dark. The very 
vessels in which the Holy Ghoat was to dwell were dis- 
tributed in the most remarkable manner. There were 
767 members entitled to a vote. Out of these, the whole 
of Germany was represented by fourteen votes, and 
among these were Martin of Paderborn and Senestrey of 
Re^^ensburg, almo*it th«f most pa^^iionatc? advocate!^ of the 
papal theory. Of Italian votes, which were at the certain 
Ui^position of the pope, there were 276. The thirty gen- 
erals of orders had, contrary to all usage, received the 
right of voting. Besides thcAe, there were 1 [g bishops 
in pafttbits and missionary bishops, who almost all lived 
lit Rome at the expense of the pope. For, as Alzog said, 
" Pope Pius IX. had» with his accustomed considerate 
altrniion^ provided suliablf? lodgings and decent susten- 
tatton for the prelates of small means coming from far." 
Of their theolo^^ical knowledge the most incredible stories 
were soon in circulation on good authority. In like man- 
ner the literary status of the eighty SpaniMi and South 
American bi-';hops excited much deritdon. 

But even among the minorit>% although it far out- 
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ifllnnccd the majority h\ moral, thfrologlcal, and official 
weight, thcit: Koon appeared 5cnou5 dtifccts o\ knowlc:dge 
and greater weakness of character. Dc«idca, their posi- 
tion was from the beginning weakened by the servile sub* 
mission to the pope whidi prompted them to call in 
question less the truth than the opportuneness of the 
Jesuit dogma. Still we must be just. The poor bishops 
repeatedly applied to their govcniments demanding 
whether, in case of continued opposition, they might 
count upon govcmmcntal support. They were left with* 
out dtiswrr. This is asserted especially In the case of 
Sishop von Kcttclcr of Maycnce. 

To intensify the disproportion in numcricat strength 
between the two parties, the order of businefs (proclaimed 
by the bull, Mu/tiflkes intrr, of November 27, 1869) wa< 
especially designed by the dispositions it made to prevent 
the opposition from asserting itself. The machinery 
did the service required of it; one cannot help feeling that 
the whole thing was a farce. No proposition was ad* 
mittcd unless it had the sanction of a deputation ap- 
pointed by the pope. The distribution o( the members 
of the commissions was such that Aliog naively com- 
plairs: " The constitution of the dogmatic commissions 
is the most questionable proceeding in the human activ- 
ity of the council/' The presidents of the sj>ecial con- 
gregations (committees) were nominated by the pope. 
In the general congregations the right of speech might 
be tcfuaed to any member. In the public scasiuns all 
discussion was excliidcd, members could only votcpiac^t 
or ncu placeU 

The rule of unanimity, which had formerly prevailed 
where dogma waa to be determined^ was abrogated, and 
a simple majority was required. The acoustic arrangfe- 
ments in the hall where the seiBion* were held were a» bad 
as they cuuld be. The demand of another hall was re- 
fuacd. Even the use of the stenographers* reports was 
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denied the fathers of the council. When oiic of thcnn (ii 
the first ^ctieral congregation of December loth) com- 
plained of the proceedings aa a manifest contravention of 
the Tridentine dectBionE, he was called to order by the 
president with the assertion thst thi$ matter had been de- 
cided by the pope and was not submitted to the coijncil. 
On the 14th of December another papal law was com- 
municated, which took the discjssion of the question of 
censorship out of the hands of the counciL But^ worst 
of all, the propositions themselves (the sdumata) were 
distributed only singly and piecemeal, so that no general 
survey of their number or of their contents was possible. 

The compl^unts and the protests of the fathers against 
these arbitrary proceedings had no other effect than the 
change of some unessential details. These very changes 
proved In the end to be rather injurious than advaniage- 
Qijs; in place of n'^a-^^^ addresses, written presentations 
were now demanded, which could. ^IthoLit attracting at* 
tcntion, be consigned to the waste-paper basket. 

In short* the same bishops who tn their own homes 
stood above the officers of the stale were in Rome treated 
as papal lackeys. One of them complained that more 
decency was preserved in an assembly of cobblers than m 
the council. Bvit even this expresston appears mild com- 
pared with the official protest of the bishops of the 
minority: 

We consider tt no longer compatible whh our epiicopaj dig- 
niiy. with our official poaiiion in the uuuntil, and wiih the 
rights which bclonK to ua as inetabers of the council, to prefer 
any requests, After our cxperLcnce ha« fully taught uk that 
not only are our requesis not ctiniidcrcd, but that they are 
not even thou^jht worthy of an answer. There Is nothing left 
iu but 10 raise our protc&t ogiinitt u proceeding: which appean 
to Qt equally mjurioua 10 the Church and to the npoitolic kw, 
that in so doinR wp msy repudiate the rcspiinsLbilLty for any 
pouiblc evil cooscqucnces u well before men a» before the 
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judgment of God. To lhi» end may lliis declaration be for 
ever a vritncBO. 



Not until the machinery had been put fairly in motion 
was the purpose of the whole proceeding, hitherto kept 
a secret, gradually made known. The Brst two public 
sessions were eonaumed with formalities; the first with 
the opening ceremonies, the second with the confession 
of the faith [January 6, i8;o}. Immediately after this, 
however (beginning of January, 1870), a proposition for 
the prodarnation of the infallibility was set in circuUt:on 
and signatures to it collected^ At the same time agita* 
tior was begun in the press (the CivtM and l/ni/^ C<it- 
tofica in Romc» Univfrs and liUmi^ in Paris, TabUt in 
London, etc.)- Hus IX, presently issued briefs in 
praise of the agitators (f. i., to Gu^ranger, the abbot of 
Solcsmes), 

The minority in opposition were now rousird to activity. 
And howevef frnUless their efforts were, historical interest 
in the proceedings of the council will always turn ^ttcn> 
tivcly to these as the most important witnesses for 
Catholicism against Papaliam. 

In opposition to an address which iesued fiom the Col- 
lege of Jesuits in favour of the dogma, a counter-address 
was set in motion which implored the pope not to listen 
to the former. The most eminent bishops of Germany, 
Austria, and France, whose dioceses in number of souls 
far ciurpa^sed those of the tnfallibili^Cs, had placed them* 
selves at the bead of this movement. These were ihc 
very men who in their own countries were known as the 
first champions of clerical prctcnslonsp After the council 
they all made " the sacrifice of the reason/" as one of 
tiiem called it, and forced their subordinate clergy to 
render obedience to the now divinely revealed dogma. 

The following were leaders of the opposicton in the 
council : Rauscher (Vienna) and Schwarzenberg (Prague), 
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Mcichers (Cologne) and Fftrster ( BresUu), Kcltclcr (May- 
encc) and Scherr (Munich), Darboy (Paris) and Dupan- 
loup (Orleans). The mo^t karned opponent of the new 
tflogniA, who knew it to be irreconcilable idih the history 
of the Papacy, ivas Bishop Hcfclc of Rottcnburg, in 
WOrtcmbci^; for no man understood better tliAn he tbc 
question of the heretical pope, HonoriusI/ The most 
open and pugnacious enemy was the btahop of Croatia, 
Strossmayer. 

The greatest surprise, however, was occasioned by the 
opposition of the bishop of Maycnce, whom hU diocese 
knew above all as the enthusiastic patron of the Jetuit*, 
In Rom?, Bishop Kcttetcr had circuUtfid a special pam* 
phlet against the dogma. After ail utiicr attempts to 
move the pope had proved futile, he went so far in an 
audience on July 15, 1870. as to go down on his knees three 
times before the pope and to entreat htm not to throw the 
Church into such danger. Pius declared to him at the 
time that the matter had gone too far to allow of any 
change being made. This happened on the same day 
on which there was incorporated in the language of the 
formula of infallibility the passage which has given to It 
its thoroughly revolutionary meaning. 

The disposition prevailing among the bishops of the 
opposition forms one of the most interesting phases in 
the history of the council. Long they refused to believe 
the incredible. Then we see them wandering to and fro 
like a fleck of sheep which feel the nearness of the wolf. 
They cherish now this, now that hope. And all the 
while the Jesuit machinery was going its undisturbed 
couriie: all nece<<Kary measures had been taken* 

The pope, who i^hcn he was plain Abbot Fcrrcttl had 
believed in the infallibility* was now penetrated with the 
idea. He met a reference to ancient tradition with the 

■ l>ipd fi^fl. MAihr-mdTiHii I17 ntme ■« ■ MonnrhnliV htretlc hf thsCoun- 
oil »f CofuunliDOpU in &)o. 
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answer- "Aa tradUi&nf son' io " ('' I am ibc tradition '*). 
In return for the losh of their former independence to- 
ward the pope, the biabopswere promised so much more 
power in their juri'idiction over the lower clergy. Thia 
object was accomplished by the s^htma concernitig the 
life and official duties of the lower clergy, which con- 
tained surprising information concerning the morality of 
the latter. Such were the bribes which were offered to 
the bishops; it was an intensification of absolutUm Trom 
grade to grade. 



The course of affairs was predetermined, and the only 
question was concerning the manner in whjcll the new 
dogma should be introduced into thr ancieni doctrine of 
the Church. The second of tlic so-called dogmatic 
stJtcmata gave the opportunity. The ichi'mata of disci- 
pline, laid before the council together with the others, 
treated of practical ecclesiastical questions (among them, 
the question of a new uniform catechism). The first 
dogmatic sc/trma was devoted to a condemnation of 
" RationaJism. " The second dogmatic scltfvta treated 
in fifteen chapters of the Church of Christ, The second 
part of tiiis ichtfwt was devoted to the primacy of the 
pope; in the original document, however, it contained 
no word about his infallibilily. 

The fathers of the council were given but the shortest 
time to sanction this schcmiz, which was not communi- 
cated to them until they had arrived in Rome, For tlie 
t first ten chapters they were allowed ten days (till March 
4th)w And yet In this time 120 written proposals con* 
cerntng these chapters were handed in. 
When, on the 0th of Maich, the second part, concern- 
ing the primacy of the pope, was to be taken up. it was 
found that there had been inserted between the eleventh 
and twelfth chapters the sentence; " Komanum pontifi- 
cem in rebus fidei ct morum dcfiniendis errare ncn poase, " 
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Tills newly proposed all-important question ivaa given tea 
days for consideration, and it was only throM^ih a detcrm* 
ined effort that the limit was extended to the 25th of 
March. In spite of the short space of time, some 150 
written remonstrances were handed in. 

The bishops of the opposition also brought before the 
council new considerations of great Importance, in which 
(besides the numerDus dogmatic objections) special refer* 
CQce was made to the change in the relation to the state 
which would follow from the dogma, in which attention 
was also called to the declaration made by the Irish 
bishops before the Catholic emancipation.' But all these 
efforts were without effect. A majority had been secured 
for the dogma, and the pope followed the principle that 
majority makes authority. 

Thus wa*i inaugurated the so-called general debate 
upon the fundamentally altered second part of tlic dog- 
matic sch^na^ entitled '^ Constltutio dogmatica de cccleiia 
Christi," It lasted from May T4th to June 5d, in four- 
teen general congregalionsn' Then, alUiough forty an- 
nounced speakers had had no opportunity of speaking, 
a motion was made tc close the general debate. Again 
It was to no purpose that eiglicy-ontf bishops protested ; 
l^^y were simply voted down^ and on the 6ih of June 
the council proceeded to the special debate. 

The first llircc of the chapters now under debate (of 
the institution of the apoatoHcal primacy in St. Peter, of 
tta continuance in the Roman popes, of the nature and 
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Id bumany with Citholic doi^trinc^ Ttii iJvcUration mule powMc lL« 
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* All propoaitUc* wtrc Hint eumiilercd in one n\ the utiodinic fOinmltl««« ; 
then In « "(eMfoJ ofwjrcc^^'^i^ ' wberc ihty wer»n!bcu«ed In "genfffiJ"' 
■ihl *'ipAcU]" (l<l4t«, U «cc«pt«d. tbcy wero proclaimed tn % pubUc 
MHmMj. AfER the na<ii]i|2 of Ihc decree in tbc public UAcmLly. the tut 
viX« ivft* taken. Tlv pope inichL Uicn thher five or nluM bb ii«n[^lk»u. 
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chantctcr of the {inm^icy of the Roman pope) consumed 
the time until the I4.th of June. 

The special debate on the fourth and last chapter, con- 
cernmgr the infallibility, lasted from June 15th to July 
4th- The speakers in opposition were during its course 
frequently interrupted and forced to silence by loud ex- 
pree^rons of displeasure and impatience. 

After UufTJed consultation in commission, the council 
proceeded on the 13th of July to the vote. There were 
present 601 fathers of the council. Of these, SB voted 
n&H plaut, 62 pfacet juxia mfftium (coil diti una! ly). 451 
/£w'. Once more, apparently out of consideration for 
the scruples of the middle group, the question was rc- 
fened to the commission. On the 16th of July their 
report was made, 

Tt was not until this stage of the prr>ccedings that the 
additional clause, spoken of above, was inserted, which 
has given to the dogma its revolutionary significance: 
" Roman! pontificis dcfinitioncs esse ex scse, non autcni 
cJc consensu ccclcsi^i:, irrcformabiles," Not only in and 
by themselves, but with explicit exclusion of the agree- 
ment of the Church, the papal decrees became thereby 
" incapable of reform.*' The majority did not refuse to 
accept even this.' 

In such manner, immediately before the fourth public 
iiesidou of July t^th, wa» the vessel brought into port. 



<|occinui et dlvlniiui rtvelaiirm dogma esse delirLiiauii . komonum Tonrift- 
ccn, cam « caLbeilis IcqLiltur, l*! et(, cum omfiLum CtiriiLMLrmnini PaVcim 
ctiloctorb latincrc fiiii|;ciik pro ■uprcmft s\k% Apvaolicji autoriutc ii«f;lrman 
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This public session itself had no other than formal signi- 
ficance. But the bishops of the minority did not even 
attend it. By a written representation of the day before, 
they confirmed and renewed the expression of opinion 
given in the general congregation; hut at the same time 
they declared that their filial piety and devotion towards 
the holy father did not permit them, in a matter that 
touched his person so closely, publicly and in his presence 
to vote non placet. And so there were only 635 voting 
members present, of whom only two voted No-" And 
without fear of further opposition Pius IX. could pro- 
claim the bull, Pastor aternus. A violent storm at the 
time shook the cupola of St. Peter's, On the following 
day came the declaration of war by France against 
Prussia. 

^ These two vere the American bbhop FitEgerald of Little Rock, Aika^ 
Ml, Hid the Sidliui bishop Riccio. 
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THE ccc1<:siasticO'politicd] plans of the Jesuits had 
been long prepared, and the pope was more aiid 
more dominated by the order. The i8th and 19th of 
July, 1870, vkitncsscd the realisation of these plans. The 
proclamation t>f the new dogma wa^ to coincide with the 
victory of RomAn Catholic France, in order to estsbliidi 
th« Pap&cy in the full possession of its new autocracy* 
So the Jesuits calculated, and no such comprehensive 
plans had ever been made except when Philip TI- of 
Spain, the emperor Ferdinand TI. . and Louia XIV. of 
France undertook to establish uniformity of belief. 

The influences which prompted the Empress Eugenie, 
in spite of the hesitation of her sick husband, to fan the 
flames of M-ar C her little war," SkS she called it) arc 
noticed even in the work of the Prussian general stafT, 
which otherwise, in all questions of a non-mililary nature, 
preserve* the utmost reticence. The Jesuit keepers of 
the empress's conscience received their directions from 
the «amc Jesuit college at Rome irt wlitch the addresses 
fn favOLjr of the new dogma had been set up and the 
further acts of the council comedy had been prepared. 
As soon Aa the UsC diilicuhic^ which had stood in the 
way of the proclamation of papal absolutism had been set 
aside, IScnedetti, the French ambassador, received the 
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order for the in^Klling demand upon the king of Prussia 
which lie made at Ems- 

But, however masterly the manner in which the threads 
had been spun, the unexpected issue of the great war 
was destined once more to upeet the calcuUiions of the 
pious fathers, just as had been the case ^^itli other revo- 
lutions in which they had played an active part, — that of 
Dnn CaHov in Spain and of Don Miguel in Portugal, the 
Swiss war of the SonJerbund, and Uic seven days' cam- 
paign of Jlf66. The bravery and the discipline of the 
German Army, for the first time feeling itadf united, tore 
in pieces the network woven with so much astuteness. 

Indeed, the result of the war, so frivolously set on 
foot, was not only the unification of Germany and the 
overthrow of the Napoleonic empire, but also the libera- 
tion of Rome from priestly misrule. On the 3d of Sep- 
tember, 1870, at Sedan, were fulfilled the most daring 
predictions of Gciman seers. On the 3oth of September 
the Italians at last entered their capital, amid the ac- 
clamations of the people. When the pope again hurled 
h» ttava^e anathemas against a united people, he was 
simply reminded that the truth of the old story of the 
fall of man had been once more confirmed. It was said 
among the Italians that the holy father had yidded to 
the voice of the tempter to make himself equ^ to God; 
but on the very day that he had eaten of the forbidden 
fruit hi» papal monarchy had fallea a prey to death. The 
declaration of war, connected ajt it waa with the dogma 
of infallibility, was immediately followed by the with* 
drawal of the French troopti from the states of the 
Church, and as soon as foreign bayonets ceased to be at 
their disposition the rule of the priests was doomed to an 
ignominious collapse. 

Ahhnugh the political consequences were the reverse 
of what ihc papal Curia had hoped, their expectations 
were fully realised In the ecdcaiastical sphere. Here 
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ihcy had wisely calculated that amid the stormi and hor* 
rora of war the new do^rma would m^kkc its way un- 
noticed; flnd they reaped the fruits ol their CAlcuUtions. 
The shrunken couneiJ was adjourned on the aoth of 
October, iS;o, without bringing to an issue the <|uestionf 
of discipline or the catechism. Bm what interest was 
there in these secondary <jue*?tions. when the matn abject, 
the overthrow of the ancient constitution of the Church, 
had been carried against all opposition ? 

It now appeared very clearly how untenable had been 
the position of the bishops of the opposition* They were 
notsatisfiedwithaspeedy subjection for themselves; but, 
where ihcir subordinates were not cap;ible of the same 
feat of instantly reversing their convictions, they sought 
to bring them to it by force. As concerns the prelates 
of France: the fact that their patriotisni interfered with 
their opposition to the new dogma may be attributed to 
the distress of their humiliated country; their IcadcTp 
Dfirboy, was soon enough to meet the same end as his 
immediate predecessors, Sibour and Aflre, But this ex- 
cuse it; wanting to the German bishops, who, in Aug;u&t, 
1S70, again met in Fulda and issued from the grave of 
St. Boniface a second pastoral letter, which «tood in the 
fno?(t pronounced contrast to the former epistle.' 

The Breach of faith and iatk ofveraciiy of the Gtrrmm 
Bishops 13 not only inscribed on the title-page of a con- 
temporary pamphlet, but is deeply engraven on the hearts 
of the people. The same gentlemen who before had 
given the assurance that the council would proclaim no 
new dogma now declared that all true Catholics were 
bound for the salvacion of their souls to submit them- 
selves unconditionally to the unanimous decrees of the 
council* which were in no wise impaired by the difTerences 
of opinion th.it had appeared during the deliberations. 

Even more contemptible seem to us the devices by 

' Sec pA|£C 151. 
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means oF which the do^ma of the infatlibility (as A Tew 
years before was done with the Syllabus) was conurued 
to yield a meaning foreign to its intention. These mis- 
inltrqj relations were, moreover, contrary lo tiic express 
personal declarations of the pope. 

Not one of all the bishops who in the council opposed 
the dogma remained true to his convictions. To be 
sure, they had the same excuse then as for their vaciliai- 
ing conduct during the council: they not only ]:icke<i all 
support from their governments, but the Latter even 
urged them to submission. The sactijino deif intttUtfo 
of Bishop Hefele b traceable directly to the intervention 
of the court of WOrlcmbcrg> 

let some places formal steps were taken against the 
proclamation of ihc dogma. Austria suapcndcd the con* 
Cordat, Bavaria refused the/Ziirc/ to the papal bull, several 
of the smaller states declared themselves unable to sanc- 
tion the ecclesiastical innovation^ But nothing was 
gained with these fornialitles. Although the other gov- 
ernments did not with the same brutal frarilcness consti- 
tute themselves thebeadle of the Curia a.sdid the ministry 
ef von MClhler in Prussia, whicli gave it?^ aid to Arch- 
biflhop Melchcrs for the expulsion from his parish of 
pastor Tangcrmann. who opposed the dogma, yet no< 
where was there a suggestion of any common consistent 
action* 

In the meantime the wisdom of libera) journalism made 
fun of the dogma, but the patrician circles as welt as the 
lowest classes of the populace were better disciplined, and 
the numerous clerical associations and corporation:^ proved 
more powerful than the conscientious scruples of the 
Icamcd. 

While the German troops were in the field against the 
foreign enemy, the bishops, submissive to the pope, pro- 
nounced excommunication upon those who remained 
true to their andent faith. Like rocks in the raging sea 
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they stood at their [soUted posts ; foremost among 
thtm. DOllinger. The sacrifice which these enthusiastic 
rep resen tali ves of the Catholic Church ideal made for 
their Faith has never bcten appreciated ;it its full value by 
ProtcatantSn 

The case of the Bavarian congregation of Mcnng. with 
its brave pastor Rcnftle. is proof that, if the Catholic 
congregations had had other leaders, a large majority 
would have remained faithful to the old Cathohcism. 
But an isolated parish like this in Bavaria had so much 
to suffer from the fanatics that surrounded it, that only a 
firm and wtll-definL-d attitude on the part of the state 
would hd^ve availed to as^^urc ks cxistcnccn The statc^a 
however, did not take up the battle which was forced 
upon them until it was too late, and even then they op- 
posed to the unyielding and consistent attitude of the 
Curia the inadequate aophUtical arts of advocates. The 
long series of disorders which arc comprehended under 
the name KuiturJ^ampf c2,T\n<*thc too clearly distinguished 
from the religious opposition to a dogma which stood In 
direct contradiction to the essence of all religion. 



We shall in the following pages attempt to represent 
the connection between these conflicts as we trace them 
In the several countries, and their common centre- A 
detailed account would e5<cccd the limits of this work- 
Not, indeed, for the reason often given, that the dc' 
velopment in whose midst we stand is not npe for his- 
torical representation. Behind this argument there too 
frequently lurks a certain prudence, or rather moral 
cowardice, whkh fears to give offence la those in power. 
The independent historian is bound to kci^p himself free 
from such considerations, as well as from any considera- 
tion of service to sect or party. But a full history of the 
KuitHTkampf would call for first-hand testimony from 
both sides, ^ind this task does not come within the sphere 
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of tbis work. We can only expect to draw correctly the 
Urws which mark ihe more and more intens^Eitfd struggle 
between CatholicUm and P;ipaJism. To this end it will 
be necessaiy lo call attention ro certain events of the last 
period of Pius IX. and to the inheritance whicl> he be- 
^ue^tlied to his successor. 

The sum and substance of these events and this inlicnt- 
ancc may be expressed in one word : it was war against 
modem society. The absolulislic^^tf/r/'//*t/ which over- 
threw the constitution of the Church changed the relation 
of the state to the Church into a condition of perpetual 
war, which might be interrupted by a shorter or a longer 
period of Irvice, but which must necessarily break out 
again and again. 

The accustomed piedilecifon of politicians for allowing 
themselves to be deluded by the Curia has not been 
lessened since the Vatican Council, and it only required a 
few diplomatic courtesies from the successor of Piuft IX. 
to throw into oblivion even the infallible bull, Unam 
Sanciamy with its consequences as they atlfcct the state. 
But Pius did not descend to courtesies, and the remainder 
of hts reign was taken up with anathemas against modem 
unbelief, which refused to subject itself to the inf^itlible 
oracle of the Vatican, and with abuse of the leaders of 
the state and of popular representation in the several 
states. No single state was spared in this war against alh 

The most irreconcilable of these struggles, although ap- 
parentiy it was not connected with religious affairs, was 
that of the Curia with the Italian people. On the 30th 
of September, 1.S70. the It;i]tan troops had entered Rome,' 
gri!etL-d thi^ time with the vinmistakable acclamations of 
the populace. The result of the popular vote in the city 
of Rome for annexation to Italy was over 40,000 Vcas to 

'Tbe t>uU vhich marki ibc htJi^Tit uf the (jspal prctcruiutut, A.O. l^M. 
£«« p«g« B5. not* 1. 
* la «aeMqucaoe «f the withdnwAl of the FrVDch Uocpa. 
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something mor« than 40 Noes, and tlic relative proportion 
was the s^irc in ehc resc of the hitherto pap;;! territory. 
Thereupon King Victor Emmanviel U^tted the decree of 
the incorporalion of Rome willi the nati^Jnal rttat*?. (tiiri- 
baldi'sWLsh wdsfnliillcd: RomcwAsthcc^pitalof a united 
Italy. 

Although this was the end of the temporal sovcrei{:nty 
of the pope, the Italian government presently ^^avc the 
clearest proof that it intended no diminLition of his 
spiritual claims, rather that it would in every xvay protect 
and increase them. The guarantee laws of 1S71 gave the 
pope not only for all time the rights and honours of a 
sovereign and a dotation which surpassed the amount of 
his former income, but offered at the same time fuU 
liberty for the cxcrcUc of his ecclesiastical aovcrcicnty 
and entire renunciation on the part of the state of the 
xoy^X piaeet and of any claim to co-operation in the in- 
vestiture of bishoprics and of benefices- Cavour's watch- 
word of "a free Church in a free State" was thus 
realised, and indeed the state suffered the most decided 
limitations in its own proper sphere. At the same time 
the pope Wiis so much more protected than formerly in 
his struggles with foreign powers, that nobody could now 
get at him to do him harm, so that yary soon the official 
German press accused the Italian guarantee laws of 
making the pope impossible of attacl^ by means of these 
defences. But not long after the same official press main- 
tained the defence of the pope against Italy; this was in 
payment for the help which had been given in putting 
through the law for the monopoly of tobacco in Germany- 

The oppositions and jealousies of the several states 
were in (act much more advantageous to the Papacy now 
that it was no longer tied down by its own temporal 
sovereignty. The pope was sure of French sympathy in 
his war with Germany, and of German sympathy in his 
war with France- For the moral power of future popes 
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no moment was indeecl more favourable than that fi 
which the Italian soldkrs entered throuj:h the breach In 
the Porta I'ia, and thereby sundor<^d the fetters by which 
the universal spiritual dominion wa5 bound to the local 
tcmpor:il sovereignty. But no man recognised thi^ les^ 
than did J^ius IX. The Jesuit father, Curd, showed a 
dearer sight, but he received {or it an ill reward. 

Pius (ieclared the incorporation of Romt- wilh Italy tO 
be a robbing of God Himself. The Italian government 
he would call nothing but the " subalpine government," 
No yeai" passed without protests against hs evil deeds. 
The guarantee laws were spurned as a fraud, a deceit^ as 
an insulr to the holy apostles Peter and Pauh 

Among numerous similar demonstrations we notice 
eiipeciatly the elevation of the holy " fosler-futhcr " 
Joseph to the position of patron-saint of the Church and 
the solemn consecralion of the whole world to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus. Tlie pompous celebration at the twenty-, 
fifth jubilee of the pope's accession and the fiftieth of bil 
consecration as bishop, and tho^c on his birthd.iyn were" 
used for similar agitations. In place of the dotation, 
which year by year was refused, there were collected in 
all countries uncounted millions in the shape of Peters 
pence for the poor captive in the Vatican. His fictitious 
CAptiviry was compared with the sufferings of Him wha| 
had not where to lay Hi*i head. The several event* of th( 
passion even were applied to the Christ, whowasagaii 
crucified in the person of the pope. Noble Taii^idn ladii 
g:ftvc the pope a golden crown of thorns, which he gra-' 
dously accepted. In Belgium there were sold, among 
the poor, wisps of straw from his prison, and photographs 
In which the pope appeared imprisoned behind iron bars. 



But the passionate struggle which Pius waged agalnsti 
his own people was surpassed in importance by llir war 
ikgaiost tile young German empire. In Italy, in spite of all 
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the bitterness of opposing principles, there were not want* 
ing ecclesiastics who identified thcm^elvef with ttic in- 
teresta of the people. The northern bnrbarianst on the 
other hand, had not only to contend with the grasping 
ambitEon of a Gregory' VI!., but the story of the mediaeval 
papacy in its opposition to the Salic, the Hobenstaufcn, 
and the Bavarian dynastie^i was repeated. The Church 
became the enemy of the »t^te, and the wedge of intrriLdl 
aclf-dismcmbcrment was driven into the nation whith had 
only just been externally united. 

The far-sighted policy of the Jesuits, by which the pro* 
clamation of the new dogma and the breaking out of the 
war with France were to take place at the same moment, 
has approved itself especially with regard to Germany, 
The war drew the attention of the governments and of 
the people from what was happening in the Church. 
Prince Bi&marck is known to have said that after the 
French war he was surprised by the mobilisation of the 
eleric^L party. The Frusai^n state ofRcials had given 
almost no thou^^ht to the dogma and its significance. 
The warnings of Prince Hohenlohe ' were coolly repudi- 
ated in Berlin, and had no other consequence than the 
fall of the clear-sighted Bavarian minister. When Count 
Harry Arnim, the Prussian amba^^ador in Rome, having 
been converted from his former disparagement of the 
inncr-CAthoUc movement, pointed out the consequences 
of the dogma as it affected the slate, he found the poli- 
tics of Berlin occupied with quite different cares. But 
the unexpected victories of the German army brought in 
their train the liberation of Rome from the papal yoke- 
Thereupon deputations, first of the bishops, then of the 
laify, demanded at Versailles the interference of the 
German empire in behalf of the restoration of the tem* 
poral power oj the pope — that is, war against Italy in 
addition to that against France. It was the negative 

' Sm p4£C IS J' 
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a.nswer to this demand that led to the fonnation of Ihc 
j>^riy of (he Centre, the centre namely of all parlies 
|ti>sed to the German empire newly bvni oti llic idth 
January, \Zyu 

The contradictory principles, who&c operation dctcmi' 
tned the fDtuTc poiitical and ccck-siaBtical history of the 
new empire^ now stood clearly denned one against the 
other The war between State and Church wis inAUgu- 
f:ited. But whiltf on the clerical side both object and 
mran^i were clearly understood, the state took hold of the 
affair at the wrong end, and the means apj^llcd all bear 
the character of incompetcnLe and impracticability. In 
order to understand the future triumphs of the pap^ 
policy* wc must here recall the principal mistakes of its 
opponents. 

If we compare the so-called Kulturkainpf in Germany 
with the former ecclesiastlco-politic^l struggles of the 
century, wtr can draw only one conclu^^ion : ^11 the t^J^^h- 
ing*t of history concerning the purposes and the means of 
the curiatistic policy were utterly neglected. The Prus- 
sian successes in the field were due above all to tlic fact 
that the enemy was never undervalued, that every ati 
made by the opposing army was carefully watched, and 
every precaution taken to meet each emergency. For 
the great ecclesiastical struggle there waa lacking all 
knowledge of the enemy aj> well a^ all preparation in the 
home camp. The Jutile struggle of Napoleon with the 
Church, after he him-^elf had raised tl out of the dust, 
?ihould ha/e suggested a careful calculation of the forces 
before the brcal:ing out of the war. This first struggle 
between emperor and pope had ended in the success ol 
the Curia, and so had all similar contests ainec. Onljrj 
quite recently, the so-called restoration of the Catholicl 
hierarchy in England and Holland had shewn clcari)r| 
enough how little power ther4^ w:ts in any sudden excite* 
ment of the popular mind as compared with tactics whi 
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count not by years, bat by dec:id«4 and by centuries, 
which take sll such momentary ouEbreaks prcvioLic^ly 
into c^kulation. 

Nor was it uccc^fiary to go to forctgn coutitrii^s to Itrarn 
the lesson; for the severe defeats and losses which the 
Prussian state had suffered since the ecclesiastical conflict 
m Cologne should ha^*c pointed out the necessity of not 
Living from hand to mouth m ecclesiastical politics, liut 
instead of learning from the principles put into practice 
in the campaigns of 1866 and 1S70, Prussia went into the 
war just as blind and just as ignorant of the enemy as in 
the year t3o<i. 

Tlic causes, therefore, which brought about the clerical 
triumph over the ecclesiastical policy of Bismarck are not 
far to seek, Tl>c very qualities which make the states- 
man who d&als with material forces powerful render htm 
less lit for a correct judgment of things which are not of 
this world. All judging of religious-ecclesiaetical affairs 
from th« political-military poinr of view is doomed to 
disappointment. The qiic^rion here is not of armic? 
which are reviewed on parade, but of apparently trifling, 
even invisible Forces. Napokon ridiculed the ideologists; 
he suffered bitter puni&hmcnt for his contempt of idca3. 
The German policy In the KuUur^antff met with the 
same fate. 

The papal account of Church history in the nineteenth 
century even now begins, not without reason, with the 
victory over the first French emperor and concludes with 
the triumph over the first German imperial chancellor. 
Posterity, more unprejudiced and better informed than 
the present generation, will hnrdly be able to pronounce 
any other judgment than that the German statesman 
who of all possessed the greatest mind failed In aloiost 
every instance in which he dealt with ecclesiastical ques- 
tions, Theconfusion of political and ecclesiastical party 
divisions was by his action greatly intcnaiiied. 
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^ AHhoxi^h 0113 iaauc of the ccdcsia^tical poHcy of & 
statesman whose work ]:iy in a.n entirely difTer«Tit direc- 
tion is eajsily cxpUincd from the nature of things, wi 
mti^ not overlook the hindrances which from the begin*! 
ning stood m the way of success. The influence which 
the Jesuit associates en rohe £ourU extrted duriifg Ihtt 
ccnturyAt the variouscourts reminds one of the shrewdest 
and mo3t successful operations of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. This ij true almost more of Pfoteatant than of 
Catholic courts. In the former, the opinion prevailed 
th;it one could never go too far in toleration, with the re- 
sult that many channels were opened for the worst forma 
of intolerance. Nowhere was this more true than in th« 
society of the Berlin nobility. The influence of the 
family R^dziwill, related to the royai house, worked 
hand in hand with that of a large and compact circle of 
lowcr> higher, and highest dependents of the court. 

The so-called Catholic circles in the closest neighbour-i 
hood of the court were at the same time in every 
conceivable manner seconded by those Protestant court 
chaplains who were secretly undermining the normal 
development of the Evangelical Church of Prussia, Thlft 
i^ especially true of that specifically clerical tendency 
ivhu?ie character is defined in the phraser: " thronc» 
bayonet, and catechism " and " tri>unubittm imfierit rf' 
sac^r^offi," which looked upon the papal cohort as an 
enviable pattern and a most desirable ally in the ^uardian- 
fthip of the popular faith. It was the underground 
machinations of the " Protestant Jesuits " that prepared 
the way for the papal triumph over the state and over 
the Evanjfclical Church. 



At the time of the clerical moblltsation, Hcrr von 
Mahler, the prcdeccMor of Falk. was minister of public 
instruction. It wa^ durinj; hiri administration that the 
president in chief of the Rhine province offered bit 



official aid to Archbishop Mclclicts of Cologne in carrying 
out the violent measures, alludeil to above, atcainat the 
honoured pastor Tan^crmann in Unkel. Driven from 
his parish (one of royal palrorago) on account of his op- 
position to the new <logma, Tangcrmann remained true 
to his conviction. Whoever Is at ail familiar with the 
disposition of lire Catholic clergy at that time icnowfi how 
many hundreds of men with Ies& courage of their faith 
were restrained from following their convictions by the 
attitude of the Prussian government in this case. _ 

Not till after the end of the German- I'rcnch war was | 
there recognised the necessity of taking a stand against 
the clerical intrigLies. Even then it was a long time be- 
fore it became clear to the authorities what was at issue. 
Many were the mistaken made by the Fallc ministry; 
but ihcy were one and ;tll connected willi the false system 
which at Berlin was made the basis of all procredinj^s. 
While in the enemy's camp the most approved instru* 
menis alwiiys worked in the most fitting places, on the 
part of the state men were called to the direction of the 
struggle— overnight recognised as necessary— whose life* 
work had hitherto been entirely different. The chief of 
the new ministry, Falk» had in all former poMtiomi dis- 
tinguished himself by legal acumen and human warmth 
of character. But rot only did he himself enter Into an 
cnlitcly new field, he was obliged largely to depend upon 
coworkers who systematically opposed htm. Of the 
men whom he himself called to his assistance, the most 
influential (ministerial director Forstcr) was an official of 
high character and a man of clear legal head, and he 
rivalled his chief in the power of work; but he lacked 
all knowledge of Catholic popular life and of the forces 
which conditioned it. 

In the ministerial "general staff," as Windhorst de- 
risively called \X, there prevailed a spirit of clever 
ambition^ which was very little burdened with religious 
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convictions, and attached itscU to every political faction 
thdt promised advantage for tCs own career. The minis- 
try, asfluch, irt spite of the warning given a generation 
ago by Bursen to separate worship from education, stiU 
combined the inosl hctcrogcneou* task^. There was not 
tht remotest idea of any such concentration of forces as 
obtained in Rome. 

The first and purely defensive measure against the 
growing danger of treachery in tiic home camp, the dii- 
aoLntion of the so-called Catholic department, falU into 
the time of the administration of Miihicf (J"ly 3. iS^i), 
The other measure of ihe same year, the so-called pulpit 
paragraph against the misuse of the pulpit for political 
iitcerdiaty addresses, was proposed by the Bav;^rian min- 
ister, Luti:, and accepted by the German Reichstajj (De- 
cernbcr lo, 1S71)- It was not until the beginning of 
1873 that the law concerning the superintendence of 
schools was enacted as the tirst positive measure of the 
Falk ministry (February). 

Thai there was in Berlin no desire for a war with the 
Church was proved soon after by the proposition which 
Prince Bismarck made in Rome to accredit one of the 
cardinals (Hohenlohe) as Prussian ambassador to the 
CiiHa. With a Inck of consideration unhearr! of in 
the annals of diplomacy, the pope refused ihi^ propOHl* 
tlon (May 2, 1S7J). In apitc of this pcrsoncil insult, the 
imperial chancellor declared repeatedly that he would not 
give up the hope of a peaceful agreement, if not with the 
present, with the succeeding pope- The German empire 
now, however, adopted, with the enthusiaiitie approval 
of the public, the cjcamplc given by free Swiiitcrland of 
the exclusion of the disturbers of the peace, the order of 
Jesuits (July 4, 1S72); but by this step no change was 
iDftde in the direct relations between Church and State. 

In the same month* Pius IX. had, in his reply to the 
address sent him by the German " readers^ association," 
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predicted the rte^tmclion of the great image by the little 
stone coming down from i\\c heights (according to Diniel 
11.. 34), \\H Christmas allocution (lc:i<:[ibcd the proceed- 
ings of the German emperor as tmpud<ntia ; and in general 
he irissed no opportunity by writing and by speech to 
infuse personal venom into the stnigglc of principles. 
Against all this the state was so defenceless that certain 
articles of the Pruijsian constitution had to be changed 
(April 5, 1873) before the first of the so-called " Ma.y 
laws '* could be passed. 

The essence of the^e laws consisted in the obligation 
which was imposed upon the bbhops of reporting to the 
president of their province the names of the clergy whoni 
they wished to nominate, an obligation which in a num- 
ber of other stales had long been recoj^'nised by the Curia. 
It wa£ the refusal of this demand that made the struggle 
an acute one, because 3t led to the accusation and deposi- 
tion of the bishops by the stale. In the spiritual courts 
which tn the meantime had been Instituted. 

Nothing, however, caused so much bilterness as the 
letter of the pope to the German emperor in which the 
Utter was openly treated as the pope's subjcci by virtue 
of baptism (August 7, iS7J)h 

The bishops, deprived of all independence by their 
acknowledgment of the infallibility, were forced to do 
service to the foreign enemy of their people. Tn franlc 
repudiation of the osths which they had taken at their 
institution into oflice, they carried the war into the par- 
ishes by intentionally leaving their religious needs un- 
provided for. The pope called the evils thus produced a 
Diocletian persecution of the Church. And the association 
of German Catholics, founded and directed in Mayencc, 
carried on (simultaneously with the French "revenge 
processions '" to Lourdes) an open revolutionary agitation. 

The government then sought another temporary ex- 
pedient in the new May laws of the year 1874 concerning 
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the right of election of parislies and tlio dUmi««il of 
recalcitrant ecclesUstfcs, The first of these law* al*o 
sanctioned the inauguration of the so-called " st^tc- 
CathDlki^m/' The Latter movement was in every way 
favoured by the state, while every effort was made to 
prevent the growth of the old-CalhoUc movement, A 
more cFFccCual step was, however, taken when civU mor- 
riftge wfl5 made obligatory. This wa,^ carried through in 
spite of severe conscientious scruples on the part of the 
pious emperor. 

The so-called May lawa are commonly held to have 
been the occasion of the conflict between Prussia And the 
Vatican, but the real origin of tlii» trouble U to be traced 
farther back, to the coup tT/tat of the Vatican Council 
ftnd the papal desire for intervention in Italy. Among 
the first answers to the May laws we recognise the at- 
tempt on Bismarck ^£ life by Kallmann (July [3, 1S74) and 
the papal encyclical Qui>d nnnqua^n (of Februafy 5, 1 875), 
The first showed, according to the explanation given by 
the Gfrmania, the " intensification of Catholic anjjer over 
the ecclesiastical policy of Bismarck"; the encyclical 
gave the most clear-cut expression to the Irrecondlable 
opposition of the infallible ecclesiastical autocracy to the 
modem state. The Prussian laws were characterised as 
not being made for free citizens, as not appealing to & 
rational obedience, but as being imposed upon slaves and 
forcing obedience by the power of terror. Not enough 
with this theory : the pope expressly declared the laws of 
the state to be null and void, because in contradiction 
to the divine constitution of the Church. AU tboiic ioi^ 
pioua men who incurred the crime of accepting a npiritual 
of^ce without episcopal nomination were visited with the 
major excommunication. There followed a scrica of 
other, in part childish, demonstrations and commenda- 
tions of recalcitrant bishops. 

The Christmas allocution of the same year raged 
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against th« second Nero, other addresses stormed againBt 
the modern AttUa. At the same time, the French desire 
for a war of revenge was \r\ every way foslered* and in 
Germany a dasc alliance was entered into with all other 
tendencies working for the dib&olution of the state; in* 
deed, the various alliances between the Ultramontane 
and the Social'Democrattc parties more than anything 
else Etamp this rehgious war with a peculiar character. 

The laws of 187; followed^ as the next step on the part 
of the state, after the papal declaration of invalidity 
against the state laws; they were the following \ the so- 
called '* SpcrrgesetJ* '* (law uf Inhibition) concerning the 
administration of cpbcopaJ incomes (April 22J)/ the ex- 
clusion of All orders with the cxccptiuii of those that dc* 
voted themselves to the care of the sick (May 31st), the 
formal cancelling of certain articles of the Prussian con- 
stitution (June i8th)» and the changes in the administra- 
tion of properly (June 20th), The last received the 
approbation of the clerical party; against all the other 
laws protect and agitation was renewed at every conceiv- 
able opportunity. 

As long as the reign of Plus IX. lasted, the mutual 
embittcrmcnt increased more and more. The patty of 
the Centre and the clerical press understood so well how 
to discipline the dependent classes o( society that every 
election brought them new victories. To be sure, this 
did not imply any positive auccess. The laws were uni- 
versally executed. In spite of all agination, the general 
result was such that It wouI<l only have required a few 
years of pe;ice to malce the new system of laws at homi^ 
in the popular life. Towards the end of the rcign of 
Pius 1 X-. the condition of affairs forms a striking paral- 
lel to that period of the reign of Innocent IIL which 

' TU» lav iloppiEd pHTrmcnlt fram (Iw ftmic to ihs blsUijpt uid oLber 
fkr^ itb0 wcmLd not pledge ihrmsfllvn in writing To obey the Uw4 af Ibe 
itolc. 
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immediately preceded the As^afisiniitioii of the emperor 
Philip of Suabia (1208). Modern researches have estab- 
lished the fact of an undoubted yielding, in this period, on 
the part of the most powerful of the medieval popes. It 
was the assassination of Philip ihat gave the final victory 
to the papacy. The saniL- significance for the parallel 
struggle of the nineteenth century attaches to the at- 
tempts upon the life of the emperor by Ifodel and by 
Nobiling (187S). Only Pius himscH did not live to reap 
the fruits of these events in the furtherance of his own 
plans. 



The other German states had been drawn into the 
struggle of the Papacy against Prussia in so far as many 
of the measures necessary For protection concerned the 
empire. But aside from this, almost every one of the 
states had its own KultuTkumpf, The only exceptions 
were Saxony, whose dynasty retained the position talcen 
since the conversion of Augustus The Strong, and W«r- 
tcmbcrg, where Bishop Hcfele. an opponent in the coun* 
cil, had by the favour of the court and the anger of the 
pope been clianged into a peace-bishop. 

In Bavaria, or the other hand« the '* patriotic'* pArty 
in every Landtag attempted repented attacks upon the 
ministry. The latter made concessions to the clericals 
and used every means at the disposal of the bureaucracy 
to render the old-Catholic movement Ineffectual. Never- 
theless it was not sufficiently compliant to the fio-called 
" extremists." More and more concessions were secretly 
mxde to clericalism. At the same time, the Liberal 
party, which had shown its usual depreciation of the re- 
jigrious factor, suffered mr»rc and more tosses in the repre- 
sentation and in the magistracy. 

More violent wai the war in Baden, The archiepiBCOpal 
set, which had become vacant, remained unfilled, becauM 
the Curia would not accept the nominee of the cathedral 
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chapter. Dean OrbJn. who -a-hs acceptable to the govern- 
ment. The clerical revolutionary agitation, which was 
doubly dangerous in this border-stace, prompted th« 
ministry to pass the Church law of April 19, 1S74. which 
defined more stringently the conditions for thr appoint* 
mrnts to parishes* and acnong other things nmJe rulfs 
for the examinations of theolt^gical students In bot]i 
churches. The Curia refused to accept this law, and 
parishes remained unfilled, but the liberal party in Baden 
lost a number of seat^ at every election by its own discord. 
Even in Hesse- Darmstadt, the domain of Bishop von 
Xetteler, several new laws wer« adopted in the year 
1875; these laws were in all essentials formed after the 
Prussian Church laws. Here, too^ a number of parishes 
Tem^ined unoccupied, HTid after the death of the bishop 
the episcopal see shared the same fate. 



The most curious proof of how unavoidable were the 
conflicts which the Vatican Council had forced upon all 
the states, lies in the extraordinary similarity between 
the KuUnrkamfif m the German empire and in Tcpjbltcan 
Switzerland. Axy act of usurpation 00 the part of Piua 
IX., cancelling all fonncr laws and agreements, called 
the Swis% confederation to the war: namely, tlie srpara* 
lion, cairied throjgh against alL representations and pro* 
tests, of Geneva from the diocese of Fribourg, and the 
nomination of an intriguer, McrmiUod, to be the ** apos- 
tolical vicar " of Geneva CiJ^Zi)- The undisguised con 
tempt which he manifested for exi.^ting legal conditions 
forced even the peace-loving confederate council to expel 
Mermillod from Switzerland and to break off diplomatic 
relations with the Curia; the papal nuncto received h\% 
pas^e^. 

Thi« conflict with the pope on the part of Switzerland 
was accompanied by a scries of internal stru^-glcs in the 
majority of the separate cantons. There was a conflict 
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in Geneva, where Mermillod (fom the ndghboiirlrg F^- 
ncy fosTcrcil lUc oppnsition to tlie ;»vithoniies in every 
puasibk way, and where iht- state, following the example 
of Other states, had to protect itself by adopting a new 
Church law. This law left the choke of clergymen to 
the parishes, and as the papal fiction would not conatnt 
to this, the most important parishes fell into the hands 
of :he recently organised Christian Catholic Church, 
When the clerical .igiraiion went 40 far ai to attempt to 
deprive the com in on wealth of its sources of income, the 
great council met this attack by the dissolutioi of all 
spiritual corporations and the prohibition of all religious 
processions and ceremonies tn public places. The clerical 
parly then attempted to pass a law for the dcparation of 
Church and State. So far their tfforts have been futile, 
Aut there is no means of foretelling the future, where 
the government changes ao often, and where these chnngcft 
usually bring the opposite principles \x\ ecclesiastical af- 
fairs into power. 

Besides the disorder* in Geneva there were disturbance* 
in the diocc!(C of Ba:^le. When the bishop of Ba--v1cr 
Lachat, under the influence of His chancellor, Duret, cx- 
communicited and deposed pastors Egli and Cschwindr 
who had remained true to the old faith, ofHcial recogni- 
tion of him wa« withdrawn by a majority of the cantons 
of the diocesCn Only Lucerne and Zug remained faithful 
to [he bishop, Berne became the centre of [hi^conlllct. 
The tntnister« who were Attached to the deposed bishop 
refused obedience to the state law^, Tliey were declared 
to have forfeited their positions. Again^it this judgment 
of the court they resorted to open force and producecl 
ftuch commotion in their parishes that the military had 
to be called in, and the agitatora were driven from the 
coiiniry. At the same lime the new Church law whicb 
had been accepted by a Urge majority cime into opera- 
tion; the object of this law was 10 lay the foundation of 
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R r>cw Churcli by giving the choice of ihc minister to all 
Swiss citizens entitled to a vote. The so-called " intm* 
310 n " of the new state patten and the character of the 
agit.ilion .igainst them forms ore of the most interesting 
chapters in the ecclesiastical history of Switzerland* 

The thea government of Berne showed a stdct con- 
stiAcncy of actioti, and if the conduct of the other cantons 
had been like that of Berrc the result would have been 
wholly different. But this canton, standing alone^ found 
in the stnigglc with the papal world-power no help out- 
side its own bc^rdcrsi on the contrary, it was rather dis- 
avowed by the federate council on account of the decree 
oF banishment against the deposed ministers. The final 
result was the amnesty declared at the change of govern- 
menC in i878» and the effect of this amnesty was the 
complete destruction of the recently inaugurated state- 
Catholicism. The Catholic theological faculty, which 
was founded during the course of these disorders, proved 
to be the only really promising result of the A'^Z/j^r^fiiw// 
in Switzerland. 

Even Austria, which since the days of Consalvi had 
been held in high esteem at Rome on account of Its pro- 
verbial good-nature, was not preserved from ecclesiastical 
quarrels after the Vatican Council- Before the council 
llicrc had already been marked premonitions of these 
quarrcljs. Immeasurable concessiotts had been made by 
the concordat to the Curia. But the constitutional stale 
could rot remain untouched by the general demand of 
the limes for equality of the confessions, independence 
of the school, and civil marriage. The protests of the 
bishops were futile, and the jiew laws received the im- 
penal sanction on the 25th of May, 1S68. This brought 
out the papsl mflnifesto declaring the " abominable^' 
laws invalid. The papal allocution declared: "Were* 
ject and condemn these laws on the strength of our 
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apnatolical authority, and b>' the same authority avc decide 
that they have been aiid will be altogether void and 
without all authority." As a conflcqucnce, there followed 
further incendiary pastorals from the bishops. Warned 
by thc*^e p TO ceed IT] gs, the Austrian government joined in 
the repre*ientaiio]kFt made m Rume agaiiuit the proposed 
new dogma of infallibility. When tlic^c were disre- 
garded, the concordat was, on the ground of the change 
in the situation coDficquent upon this dogma, declared 
abrogated (July 30, 1S70), 

In spite of this apparent energy, [t was four years be- 
fore the Austrian government brought before the Reichs- 
tag the n^w laws which were now rendered necf^s^ary. 
These fell into four groups: conccniing the appointment^^ 
to spiritual offices, concerning the support of the clergy 
and the improvement which it was thereby intended to 
effect in the condition of the lower clergy, concerning the 
recof^mtion of new religious associations, and concerning 
monaateriesn The House of Representatives accepted all 
four lawSr while the House of Peers wished to have the 
law concerning monasteries modt^ed. During the ncgo- 
ttations the pope issued an encyclical, in which he called 
upon the bishops Tor lite most energetic rrsistance, and 
at the same lime he appealed to the emperor in a letter 
demanding the veto of the laws. When the latter never- 
theless confirmed the first three laws tV^ay, 1S74), the 
bishops issued a declaration to the eRect that they would 
render obedience to the laws only in so far as they were 
in agreement with the concordat. 

Hereby was declared the same opposition as in Prussia: 
the divine constitution of the Church against the tempo- 
raJ law-giving power of the state. But the papal policy 
had not forgotten the traditions of Gregory VII., who 
during the struggle with Henry IV. conceded to the 
king of France and the Norman dul<es exactly the lame 
things in behalf of which he waged a life-and death 
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straggle witli tlie German king. The Curfd, while at all 
thncs it rcco^niiscd in the state of Frirdenc lU morlil 
enemy* counted in Austri't upon Che alow but sure opera- 
tion of influences favouiable to itself. 

As a matter of fact, the happy-go-lucky way which 
generally characterises the Austrian bureaucracy irAni- 
felted itself again in ecclesiastical affairs. Although tht 
separate articles of the new laws were partly even more 
severe tlian those of the Prussian eodr, yet, while in 
Prussia the courts were Co decide in cases of collision. In 
Austria the decision was given to the administration, so 
that it depended upon the pleasure of that body whether 
they would apply or ignore the laws. When the long- 
pending law concerning monasteries had at last been 
adopted by the House of Peera, the nuncio succeeded by 
tiis Influence in pre^'enting the imperial confirmation. 
The law concerning marriages left the numerous abuses 
in force which had been called fortlt by the precedence 
of canonical over civil law. The Jacorpo ration into the 
university of the Evangelical theological faculty in Vienna 
was persistently refused. Officials high and low rivalled 
each other in abuse of the old-Catholics. The bishop of 
\At^z^ among other provocations of which he was guilty, 
vilified in the grossest manner the Evangelical deacon- 
esses* insiitutton, and the clencaU of the Tyrol repeatedly 
excited papular fanaticism against the Evangelical foreign 
congregations of Meran and Innspruck. The emperor 
Francis Joseph showed repeatedly that personally he was 
very anxious for religious peace. But year after year n 
scries of new events in all the provinces gave evidence of 
a continued forced retreat on the part of tolerant Joseph- 
inism before the advancing intolerance of the papal 
principle. 



Tn this same period Spain as well as Austria wan fated 
to feel ihc wefghl of the pretensions which followed as a 
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consequence upon tlic iJccUr^tion of inrallibjlily by the 
Vatican Council, A^in, it was otic of the; revolutions in 
this country, so devoted tt> the Papacy, which placed all 
the boundlessness of these pretension? in the clearest 
light. The republican constitution of 1S69 conceded, 
with certain limitations, the long- suppressed rdigtouc 
liberty, and the year 1S70 saw a law for civil marriages 
pisa::d \ but the restored mi>narchy (Alfonso XIl.. Janu- 
aiyi 187s) soon carried through a number of new limiU- 
tion5> The decree of February 10. JS75, gave back to 
the hierarchy the power to conclude marriage* ;md the 
administration of the marriage Uw, and civil marriage wad 
tolerated only for those " who profess another than the 
true faiih," and for " bad Cathohcs"; all marriage* of 
fC-signed priests, monks, and nuns were prohibited, and 
s^ich marriages already concluded were declared ttivalid. 

The proposed new conslitution tolerated disicating 
worship, but forbade all public manifc3tations thereof. 
I'ius IX, immediately protcMcd against this article, 
because it abrogated the concordat of Isabella in its 
" noblest" part (namely, the suppression of dissenters), 
and because it embodied a serious act of enmity against 
the Cat ho! ic Church, Nevertheless the Cortes of 1S76 
Hanctioned the article \n question. But the Evangelical 
congregations have since been exposed to numerous in* 
vidious and petty annoyances, whose origin is only loo 
apparent. And the protest of the Papacy, renewed again 
ond ag^in, against nil toleration of other churches in 
Spain has once more reveakd unmi!>ta1<ably its never- 
censing war against the civil rights of modern society- 

Thc rrlation^ of the Papacy to Russia had become 
cmbiUcred pa*it rtmedy after the coarse Insult which Plus 
TX. had inHicted upon the RuMian ambassador at the New 
Ycar'^i reception of 1866, so thai the Vatican Council could 
hardly bring any intensification of the opposition in this 
quarter. But Pius has since then not only votjgbt in 
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every way to intensify the internal crises of Russia, but 
has given his aid to Turkey in the war against the 
schismatic st;ite» Wiiat the result \mx% been, the partici- 
pation of the pope in the orierlal crisis and the internal 
condition of the Russian Church show. 

As long as Germany was ablate with tlie Kuliurlumpf^ 
France, conquered in war, was the Focus of a fanatical 
papal agitation. The third republic went beyond the 
regime of the Restoration, of the July monarchy, anti of 
tlie empire in its subserviency to the papal principle, and 
the hope of an :illiance with the black International in the 
war of vengeance against Germany by no means confined 
itself to demonstrative pilgrimages of hundreds of thou- 
sands to La Salettc, Lourdes, and Paray le Monial, to 
the accampam'mcnt of the pilgiims' song. S^ihvcs Rome ti 
ia France. The foundation of the so-called free Catholic 
universities owes its origin to the ^amc situation. 

It ia so much the more remarkable that at exactly the 
same time that German^" sought an understanding with 
the Curia the Kuirurkantpf emigrated into France, One 
could hardly conceive of a clearer proof that it was a 
question of the same problemsin all slates, though through 
the adroitness of the curialislic policy the*ie problems 
might present themselves In this and that place at differ- 
ent limes. The conflict in France was not only quite 
equal to that in Germany, but the rigour of the opposition 
was rather increased by the alliance of the clerical ten* 
dency with the anti-republican parties, The passionate 
fury of the opposition to the educational lawg of Ferry 
rivals the worst excesses of the German clerical press. 
The Curia itself interfered both directly and indirectly. 
It nevertheless succeeded in avoiding an official rupture 
in France, as it had done in Austria. The strategy of 
Leo XIII.. difTercnt as it was from that of his prcde- 
ee»sor, made itself felt in the French Kuiturkampf ; and 
vc dhall therefore reserve the special consideration of ibu 
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condtct until wc sjjcak of the general policy of thb 
pope. 

Whfit ia true of France \& again true of Belgium. Dur- 
ing the reign of Plus IX., it remained the centre of si 
clerical ;ij^itation whose imluence extended to all neigh- 
bouring countries. And yet it wa^ not spared its own 
KuKurkamp/^ and in the conflict with Belgium more than 
in any other country the diplomacy of Leo Xlll. gave 
proof oF it^ true moral character. 



To what extent clerical encroachments have since the 
Vatican Council increased in England and KolUnd will 
appear later. Whether the acute or the lingerhig chronic 
KitUuTkampf hxxw^^ with It worse consequences for the 
ethical religious life of Catholic populations is a question 
which we can decide only when wc consider and compare 
the conditions of the countriiM under the former and the 
Utter infliction. But the mere review of the acute 
struggles of the lost period of Pius TX. would be incom- 
plete, did we not turn our attention from European 
countries to America, The conflict of the Curia with 
the Brazilian government was for some time considered 
an infitnjctivc type hy those European states which met 
the same fate. The Berlin official press, which a few 
years later Liked to choose its foreign illustrationn from 
among the concessions of other states to the Curia, at thb 
time couJd not refer enough to the parallel with Brazil. 

The origin of the struggle lay here no leas than elsse- 
wherc in the impossibility of reconciling the protection 
which the state affords to liberty of conscience with the 
djiim to cxcluMve right made by the papal prtndptc. 
After long-continued religious oppression, especially of 
the immigfant Evangelical Gcionans, the Brazilian state 
Bmilly declared its recognition of marnagcs perfofmcd 
according to Protestant rites, and the civil elfecta of 
excommunication were declared abolished. The same 
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liberal government, which in these questions brought 
about the equal fights of all citizens, then endeavoured 
to protect ItEcir against clerical afritation by ^u^taining 
the placfi and by demanding that the bishops should 
give notice of neivly appointed clergj'n AH ihese ex- 
cesses of a " godless inlideUty '' were, as Is customary 
in Catholjc-Latin countries, attributed to freemasonry. 
The bishops, at their head Olivcira and Olinda, made 
the anathematising of Kreemasons their favourite occu- 
pation. A papal brief (J une, 1S73) came to their aid. 

As soon as the latter appeared, Oliveira published it 
without having obtained the phctt, inHicted the greater 
excommunication upon a minister who belonged to the 
lodge, and placed all those fraternities under the interdict 
that refused to expel masonic members. Brought for 
this before the highest court, he Avas condemned to sev- 
eral years' imprisonment at the same time that similar 
processes began in Prussia against the rebellious bishops. 
The banishment of the Jesuits^ who had distinguished 
themselves in the agitation against the Freemasons, made 
the parallel complete. 

But even before Prussia inaugurated those measures 
which set a premium u]H)n open violations of the law, 
Brazil had preceded it on this path. The amnesty for 
the transgressors of the law was soon followed by a com- 
plete clerical reaction. According to the accounts of the 
clerical press itself, the confinement of the crown prin- 
cess, which was then imminent, was made use of in favour 
of this reaction. Such use Loyola himself had well 
understood to malce of similar occurrences, and he had 
ifistructeti the brolhcrs of his order in the same policy. 

In the Catholic Latin countries of South ard Central 
America, we see the claims of the papal principle carried 
out more consistenliy than anywhere else. The concor* 
dat of Ccuador bears an especial significEincc in this re- 
apcct. During i\ic Kulturkampf in unbclicvifig Europe 
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tbc clerical prcsB repeatedly comforted itself w:th thfs 
model ^latc. In the yzxx 1875 the government of Presi- 
dent Moreno, althougti it could not cover even tbc mont 
necessary expenses in their own country, devoted a tenth 
of all the r*;ceipts of the state to alleviating the dislresa 
of the prisoner in the Vatican. In the meantime, the 
social condition of Ecuador was becoming from year to 
year worse. It was therefore not long before one of 
tho«e revolutions so common in these half- barbarous 
countries broke out> and President Moreno lost his Hfc 
(187s). The clerical prc^a in Europe in innumerable 
articles extolled this condGtiurt aa a saint and a martyr. 
But before the end of the reign of Pius IX. the concordat 
with Ecuador, which had so often been held up as a 
model to other states, was abotislied (1S77}. 

The greater the number of moral defeats which the 
policy of Pius IX, haa suffered since the Vatican Council, 
the more has the papal pre^ pleased itself by the com< 
pan'^n of his aviflerings with those of Christ* The 
parallel was carried so far as to suggest a new incarnation 
of Christ in Pius- Even before the year of the council, wc 
saw the Pius hymn used for the spread of the doctrine 
that a sinful generation found no sin in Pius. After the 
declaration of infallibility, men no longer «ihrank from the 
last consequences: the words of ChHui. " Wliich of you 
convlnceth me of atn ? " were applied directly to Plus. 

He himsdf illustrated moat drastically this sinleasncM 
by an effusion of language which became every year more 
passionate. Probably no satirical author has ever added 
«o much to the dictionary of abusive epithet*. But 
abuse and invective were far outdone by his coarse cari- 
cature of biblical truths. The personalities which Curci 
has communicated concerning the self -deification of ihJH 
pope during his la&t years arc so dt^gusting that we can- 
not occupy ourselves with them ; yet tlic judgmejit of a 
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m^n who since the year 1842 had stood in perKjral reta- 
tions to the pope deserves careful consideration. Neither 
may wc forget tlic service wliich Gladstone rendered by 
^therin^ from the oRicial edition of Pius Dta^rsi ai 
collection of hia favourite expressions. And we must read 
the familiar addresses n[i:tdc to the failhrvil of all coun- 
tries who were admitted to audience, if we would form a 
correct apprrciation of thrr «ig]tdtion$ und conflicts of 
which Ike was the author; for in the:^c the nature of ihe 
pope a» such receives more unadulterated expression than 
in the allocutions and encyclicals which are inspired and 
corrected by others. 

Secretary of State Antonetli took charge of the money 
e?cactions. The property which the latter left amounted 
10 more than a hundred millions; his n^itural daughter 
(the Countess Lambertini) in vain demanded her parL 
Before this celebrated suit revealed to his astonished con- 
temporaries the private character of the cardinal, there 
had already been drawn for the world of the '* faithful " 
a picture of Antonellt in the character of saint; this was 
done by the German Monsi^orc Dcwaal. The canonisa- 
tion of Piu£ IX. himself was agitated immediately after 
his death- His remains have long ago performed the 
requisite number of miracles. 




CHAPTER Xlir 



THE F£ACE-POPE, LEO XIIL 



AS Pius IX, advanced in age. the idea became preva- 
lent among certain classes which had been violently 
excited by the clerical press, that thi^ pope would not die 
vntii he had gained a victory over his enemies* The 
sufEenn^^s of Pitjs had already been compared with the 
passTon of Christ, and the last prediction to the favourite 
disciple vt'a« applied to him: " This disciple shall not 
die." In the Vatican, however^ they are accustomed to 
a more matter-of-fact calculation, and during tlic rcign 
of the one pojM^ thouj^ht ti taken tor that of his »uccc%5or. 
Immediately upon the death of Pius (KcHruary 7, 14J78), 
the conclave met, and after a Beasion of only two days Car- 
dinal Joachim Pecci wan proclaimed pope. He took the 
name of Leo XIH., in honour of the predeceMor, Leo 
XIT>j who had conducted him through the first steps 
along the path of priestly world-dominioQ- In fact, both 
the methods of his reign and its rcftultsbear a remarkable 
rescmbUitLc tu those of hl^ patron. 

Leo XII. personally, though little loved by the Ro- 
man people* t>y his adroit management made himsdf 
sympathetic to the ministers of the foreign powers; Leo 
XI n. appears in contrast 10 his vain ind loquacious pre- 
decessor as a diplomat of noble and dignified character. 
From the very first moment he »ndrrntood the iiw^ of 
measured words and engaging speeches. He personally 
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announced his accession to those states with which Plus 
IX. had come to an open rupture and gave expKstsion to 
the desire for a re5uirpt:on of friendly relations. This he 
did to the German and Russian emperors, and to the Swiss 
federate councIL Thts mere act of cotjrtcsy would have 
sufTiccd for the politicians to give him the name of a 
peace-loving pope in distinction from Pius. But in 
official negotiations also Leo XUl, was never wanting 
tn theoretical assurances of peace. The most celebrated 
of these is his brief of February 38» iS8o, to the deposed 
Archbishop Melchcrs of Colore, in which he expressed 
his willingness to permit the announcement to the state 
officials of newly chosen pastors. Biit the negotiations 
undcTtakcrn upon ihis Wrrii^i/f«^ (which afterwards be- 
came proverbial) showed clearly how little thought there 
was of any real concession. 

Anyone famihar with the official utterances of Leo 
XIII. will ^nd the talk of the papers about the *' peace- 
pope ^' unintelligible. As bishop of Perugia he had in a 
pastoral letter characterised Protestantism as " a pesr. the 
most pestilential heresy, a stupid, fickle system. onginaC* 
ing in arrogance and godlessness." The knowledge of 
the Reformation which he here showed corresponded to 
the general standard of education of the Italian episcopate 
(admiiably characterised by Roihe in the era of Leo XII).' 
Hut even after he had become infallible Joachim Peed 
remained throughout true to the intellectual standard 
that had characterised him as bishop. 

There has hardly been a single pope who considered 
the most contemptible falsification of history in regard to 
the Reformation as less beneath his dignity than Leo in 
his second encyclical. In this — making adroit use of the 
social-democratic and nihilistic aasasai nations— he praised 
to the terrified governments the Church aa the sole 
guardian cl society; and he took the same opportunity 

' Set iHge 3(j, 
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to stamp the Rcformatiort, " the insane war which since 
the sixteenth centurj' had been waged by the innovators 
agninst the Catholic Church/* as the molhsr of th« 
" death-dealing pest " or socialiaju. Even more pro- 
nounced were hb expressions about the CvaagcHGal 
schools in Rome, about '' the impudence without par&UcL 
with which in Rome even under the eyes of the pope 
such schools were established^ in which tender children 
were fed with abominable errors, and fronn which pro- 
ceeded influences the most harmfvil and the moal In- 
jurious to manners." 

As " supreme head of the Catholic Church " he took a 
very positive Mand. IHs very first encyclical appealed 
cxprc^y to the tiifallibility of the apostolical acc and 
averted just as explicitly the condemnation of all errors 
condemned by his predecessors. His references to Mary 
as the immaculate queen of heaven, and to Joseph as the 
heavenly patron of the Church, prove thai he occupied 
the «ame theological position a*; Pius IX, He also em* 
phaMsed llie necessity of the restoration of the temporal 
sovereignty of the holy see, at (he same time rq»udiat- 
ine ambition and the lust of power, and declaring that 
he was actuated solely by the dc'^irc for the public wel- 
fare and the salvation of humanity; and he renewed all 
the protests of his predecessor against the secularisation 
of the states of the Church. 



The most significant, however, of all the utterance* of 
Leo for the appreciation of his personal attitude, and at 
the same time the most pregnant of con*;equmces by 
virtue of lis inHuencr upon hH the separate ^hurchc^ is 
bin thiid encyclical (of Au^uxt 4, ttf7ij). This encyclical 
made the philosophy of Thomas Aquinas the foundation 
of alt studies in schools and acminories. Even this did 
not disturb the belief of the liberal pre»;» in the peace- 
pope, and it does in truth require somewhat more 
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knowledge of ccclesia^cal history than newspaper writers 
and diplomats usually have at tlieir dispo&a] lo appreci:it« 
the significance of the Thouiistic system, not only for the- 
ologj' and the Church, but just as much for the state and 
(or society. Hut anybody familiar with this system 
knows that even the most frantic outbursts of Pius IX, 
against the opponents of the papEiL pnnciple are of m* 
fcnor significance iu comporiaon with the fact that the 
whole future generation, as far as the influence of the 
Papacy reached, were to be educated in views which with 
an unsurpassed consistency preach irreconcilable war 
;igain5t the modern world of ideas. 

Knowing the educational methods of the Jesuits, onr 
might have foreseen thai their habit of setting up the 
Thomjstic Against the Kantian system would be made a 
model for other educational institutions. The Dutch 
and Belgian Jesuits, who to-day, as in the first century 
of the order, count among their number the real leaders' 
of the society, had long ago adopted this contrast as the 
central point of their instruction. Thomas Aquinas had 
supplied the scholastic foundation of papal infallibility 
(upon tlie ba^ts, namely, of the garbled editions of the 
Church-fatbeis which Pope Urban IVh had sent him); 
2nd therefore after the dogniatisation of the Infalliljiljty 
it was really only a question of time that the teacher of 
the middle ages should be declared pracfpttrr urifis et 
orbii for the present generation. 

Pius IX. was too much engrossed in the struggles of 
the moment and of too great ignorance — an ignorance 
strangely interwoven with his conceit of infallibility — to 
proceed as far as thi^. But his prudent successor did not 
wait long to take thts last step. Indeed, his third en- 
cyclical wa^ the necessary consequence of the second and 
of its ^vilification of the Reformation. In the tatter the 
Reformation had been made the mother of socialism, and 
the tottering thrones had been referred to the rock of 
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Fclcr. The next thing was to anoint with fresh oil the 
alUancc. which dominated even the era of the Restora- 
tion, between spiritui^l and Icmporal Absolutism. What 
wan bettei adapted to thia purpose than the sy*leiii uf 
Thomas, which guaranteed to the princes their absolut- 
iam, if they onL/ placed themselves at the feet of the 
hiKhcr authority of Uie Papacy ? 

This political purpose was acWnowLed^ed without any 
ambiguity in the Thomas -encyclical of Leo; *' Surely, 
families and cMI society would be much more tranquil 
and secure if in the academies and the schools a healthier 
doctrine and one more consonant to ecclesiastical dogma 
were taught, such a.s is found in the works of St, Thomas," 
In all respects this system was to ftirnish that which 
the present time needed. With regard to philosophy, 
Thomas has once tor all set at rest the discord between 
reason and faitli. For, 

while he hu strictly sundered reason and faith and yet hai 
kept buth of ihem in friendly alliance, he has prcrscivcit the 
righiB *nd eialted the di^rniiyof both, in ouch ntanncr ihat 
reuon, borne by the wingn of faith to Ihc lummiE of human 
power, tould hardly riije higher, and ihnc faith could hardly 
expect from reason moic frequent and atrorgcr aid than it h«s 
obtained throui^h Thomu. 

Even gn^ter is his merit in behalf of natural science. 
For, 

one can hardly imagine what Mren^ih. what light, whAt aid 
this philosophy le able 10 give, especially in regard to the nat- 
uial 4ciecc««, It is a matter of importance to repudiate the 
wrong which ha« been done 10 this philosophy by accusing it 
of putting hindrnr<t> in the way of profrc&a »nd of the 
grovrih of the natural Mciencea. Ai the nchoolmen have al- 
ways tiught in lh« leienee of ambrcpology thjtt only from 
nrntcTial thjiiga can the huniftn mind ijilae itaelf lo the knoit' 
ledge of tho»c thiogs vhich arc not bound to body and tnaucr. 
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so ihejr have of ihemsclvcs recognised that nothing is more 
useful to the philosopher thaa to sc^irch the ^ccreta of natcire 
and to occupy himself Jong And much with the study of 
physical things. 

Nevertheless, all this eulogy of St. Thomas, as well as 
a[1 the coirtpliments paid to princes and statesmen, to 
philosophers and naluralistj^, in the Last ini^tancr^ only 
serve the purposes of the papal monarchy in its suppres- 
sion of every dissenting view. 

The carefully selected teachers aie to endeavour to infuae 
the teachings of Thonaoa into the minds of their pupils and to 
explain to them their eminent worth and excellence- But 
from tho&e book^, which are asserted to have been drawn 
from tlic fciunlain of St. Thoracis, but which in reality have 
emaciated from foreit-n and unwliolcsoinc sources, the minds 
of the young shali by your efforts be guarded. 

This reference to the Index was calculated to prove 
how little the Thomas-cncyclicaL of Leo was meant to be 
only a matter of theory. The new task which the pope 
thus imposed upon the Church was immediately under- 
taken. Father Beckx, the general of the Jesuits, testified 
in solemn audience the gratitude as well as the obedience 
of th& society. The papd communication to Cardinal dc 
Lucca (of October 15, 1S79), ordered the formation of 
an academical association and of an official edition of 
Thomas* works. The command issued from Rome im» 
mediately became in ^"^^ty country the fcuntUtion of the 
entire clerical system of education. For Thomas Aquinas 
became the standard and the authority not only for the 
scholarship of the Church in general, but for the entire 
system of education. One of the most eminent authori- 
tics on the Thomistic system has pronounced judgment 
in the following words upon the dangers which this kind 
of training of the Catholic youth has created for Christian 
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fltatea : " Compared with the struggles which then become 
IncviCabk, the present Knt/ur/rumJ*/ zppcaa^ only &» a 
childish, good-natured prelude. " 

For Protestant statesmen and the great mass of news- 
paper writers even this encyclical of J_.eo did not serve as 
a warning. They knew neither the thorough work of 
the GcHtingen philosopher Haiimann concerning Thomas' 
doctrine of lUe state, nor Holt^mann's striking exposition 
of its practical consequences. It was futile that an ec- 
clesiastical historian of original research like Rcinkcna 
pointed out the historical contradictions in Uic papa! 
document, and that a philosopher like Knoodt explained 
the significance of Thomas as an universal teacher in hla 
Influence upon the cause of Christian learning. The un- 
welcome proofs of old-Catholic scholars only increased 
the desire to render these disagreeable censors harmless. 
And the priest-rule which had Invaded the Protestant 
ecclesiastical administraLions once more did its best to 
help the pope. 

We have considered it necessary to devote a somewhat 
detailed consideration to the Thomas -en cyclical as fun- 
damentally the most important measure of Leo, But 
)il'« can an i sat ions are of no less pathological interest. 
Joseph Labre. a man debased by indolence and fihh. waa 
set up as a type of papal piety. In the year \?'A6, the 
historian Schloccr wrote that this '* wretched stinkinj; 
lazy beggar would doubtless be put on the calendar as 
ttaint, did we not live in the eighteenth century/' In ch« 
rineteenth century Labre hsa become a itaint in good 
standing. 

Cl^ta uf Montefalco, canonised at the same timtr, en- 
joyed the patronage of Leo XIII, much as the immacu- 
Utc Virgin Mary enjoyed that of Pius IX. Leo declared 
In his address upon occasion of her canonisation, that he 
remembered with joy even now how as bishop of Imola 
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be had iwicff visit<:d her wonderful relics, and how he had 
rcid ma^s before the altar under which they rested^ and 
added thc&c cmpli^tic words: " Now that wc arc (ilaccd 
at the head of the universal Church our veneration for 
this vii^n is doubled, our trust in her is entire and per- 
fect-" This " veneration " and this " trust " of the pope 
were founded upon the more than wonderful fact that 
not only was the body of the saint well preserved since 
her death in 1308, but that more especially her heart (as 
the pope testified ex cathedra^ showed traces of the In- 
struments of the passion. Thus favoured by the highest 
authority, this virgin was of course accredited by a par* 
ticularly large number of miracles. At the public ccle- 
bration of December S, 1S81 (which or account of the 
continued " imprisonment of the pope" took place for 
the first time not in St. Peters Church, but in the gailety 
connected with the Vatican), there were exhibited twelve 
pictures, of which ?iix treated uf the miracles performed 
by Clara, while only two fell to the share of each of the 
other saints (Labre, Giambattista de Rossi, and Lorencc 
of tirindisi). 

Such wa5 the attitude of the pope towards modern 
culture, ^nd analogous thereto wa^ the position he as- 
sumed towards the modern state, founded as the latter 
wa* upon e<iual rights for all it* members. The peace- 
pope occupies towards the state an attitude of almost 
greater hostility and intolerance than his immediate pre- 
decessor. Wc call attention in thia respect to the fourth 
cno'cHcal (February, 1880), which denies to the state 
evcr>' right of regulating the law of matrimony, because 
this belongs only to the Church. To this encyclical are 
traced all subsequent attempts to curtail the rights of 
other churches in mixed marriages. 

Even more unambiguous in the expressions it gives to 
the papal hiipcs for the future, is the encyclical of Sep. 
tcmbcr 17, lSS2, recommending the Franct!M:an tertiariea. 
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These were the same tertiaries which in the war of 
Gregory [X, against Frederic IL held rendered the most 
valuable services to the Curia in stirring jp the masses. 
The changes of the laws which governed this order, made 
under the authority of a sped^ commission of cardinals 
in June. 18^3, testitied to the special value which Leo 
XIII. placed upon the organisation of clerical secret as- 
sociations among the laity. Kcw Indulgences were sub- 
stituted for the old, " such as accord with the nccd% of 
the nineteenth century/* The fourteenth year was de- 
termined as the time of reception into the order; mar- 
ried women were obliged to obtain the consent of their 
husbands; from this condition, however, the father con- 
fessor could grant dispensation. The members are strictly 
to avoid dangerous book* and newspapers; a special 
paragraph exhorts them to make their will in time 
Special vbitors arc appointed to watch over the obfierv- 
ance of the rules and may punish and expel guUty 
members. 

In fttl the negotiations which Leo undertook with in- 
dividual states, it was made manifest that wherever be 
yielded in matters of secondary importance this was 
always done with the reservation that the opponent ac- 
cepted all other hierarchic;!] pretensions of the Curia. In 
his ability in making the diplomats believe that the policy 
of tlic Curia wa,% inofTcnsive he surpa,<h»cd even the great 
muter Conulvi. The diplomats agftin lent their car to 
the p&pat insinuations; and not even in the era of the 
Restoration after the Congress oi Vienna, or in the period 
of reaetion after the revolution of 1848, did the papal 
principle find more compliant adepts than tt did now 
ainof)g the diplomats. 

Whence, we ask^ was this general readiness in the face 
of all the teachings of history, even la tlic face of tlie 
very manifestoes of the pope, this readiness to accept 
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Leo XIII. jLS the pcacc-popc ? The answer to thJs ques- 
tion \% found in the all-impartant fact that row ag^tn, as 
in the days of Leo XII., when Bunscn, with his iar- 
Aightedness, showed how the Papacy was favoured by 
the tendency of the times, it was not so much the good 
or evil will of single indivldLials, but it was the general 
spint of the times which set in motion the current to- 
wards the Church of Rome. 

Let us consider somewhat more carefully, as typical 
of the change in the general sentiment, the condition of 
a^airs in Germany. Germany had been severely visited 
b>' ecclesiastical wars; and these ecclesiastical wars had 
become tedious to a generation accustomed to rapid living 
and devoted Co material interests. How could one ask 
men who had practical business to attend to that they 
should continue to " plague themselves with these ec* 
cksiastical absurdities^' t In the eyes even of educated 
liberals ecclesiastical matters were only the concern of 
stupid peasants. 

On the other hand, whoever has traced the mutual 
relations of Che clerical and the democratic press in Ger- 
many with any attention, must have been struck with 
the arguments which the FraJikfurter Zi^ifuttg" brought 
forward to neutralise the measures of defence adopted by 
the state gainst the Church. Even among the follow* 
ing of Eugene Richter,' for whom the religious problem 
for a time had a certain interest as a part of the Ku/fur- 
kampf. antipathy gainst a compactly ordered state very 
soon gained the upper hand- Just as happened in the 
year of revolution, this party found itself repeatedly side 
by side with the party of clericalism in its war upon the 
authority of the " police-state," 

At the ^iame time, " Gambettlsm " in France was cher- 
ishing thoughts of revenge, and the German government 

' TliB liajifr cif ihe lc£i wini^ of the mliial pul^i 
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CQii^idrrrtl only the political necessity of hindcHn^r ^ 
clerical alliance with this forctgn tendency* while it 
neglected the cares of its own household. 

The pious soul of the emperor was disturbed by facts 
which came to bis ears designed to prove that the war 
upon the Curia was becoming a war upon religion, it is 
true that clerical zeal played a large part in the collection 
and preparation of stjch fact^^- But k f* no less tme that 
the decade afler the war with Fiance was also the dcc;u!e 
of Strauss' Old and Nau Faiths of Hartmann's 5<-^-/J«- 
soitttiott of Christianity, and of I fcllwaldS pseudo-Darwin* 
btic history of civilisation— to name only the most eminent 
representatives of modem naturali&m. At ail times has 
religiovis nihilism been the best ally of clericalism. And 
so it happened this lime. 

There followed the mania of crimes which fill the period 
of social - dcf not rat ic and political-nihilistic revolution. 
The attempts on the emperor's life by Hodel and Nobiling 
(1878) followed in quick succession, and in their vrakc 
came that epidemic of murderous attacks from which 
hardly ore of the crowned heads remained spared — the 
kings of Italy and of Spain no more than the queen of 
En^cUnd. Not long after, the nihilistic era in Russia 
heaped horror upon horror. The greater the concessions 
of English statcsmm, the more did agrari:*n murdert in 
1fi?lj.nd come inlo fashion. Even E)ie President of the 
United States succiimhed to the bullet of ^n as.ias:»in. 
And all these abominations were considered in large 
circles as triumphs of Ubcrty. a5 meritorious acts in be* 
half of humanity in the war against tyranny. 



It is one of the chief objects of the present work to 
make the re^ei understanJ that The Papacy' owes all its 
triumphs, which largely make up the ecclesiastical history 
of the ninetrrnth centiir>-, to the ever recurring rrvohu 
tlons of this century. That which to-day :&cems a comical 
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paradox to th« enlightened FhiHadne, the future will 
make an alt too serious r(?a!ity. From ihe convulsions of 
the great French Rt-volulion^ through the great changes 
of 1S30 and 184^, we have found the ^amc course of 
events again and again repeated. Can wc therefore 
wonder that the terrorism of the international revolution 
since. the Paris Commune of iS'i has again led to the 
same rotation of events ? 

In one of the great crises, between the two attempts 
upon the German emperors life by H6del and by NobiK 
irg, there appear* upon the ?icene a pope who i^ counted 
among the widest of all wise calculators that have ever 
worn the tiara; — a man who began his spiritual rule with 
the most friendly and the most harmless greetings to the 
state governments; — who so feelingly recorded his wish 
foran abrogation of abuses and disorders 1 — who presently 
offered himsL'U as an ally again^^t the death-dealing pest 
of the revolution. Such a " vicar of Christ " must have 
appeared to anxious soula a true messenger of peace. 
Of what significance were, compared with his promise qI 
help, sundry thcorettcal difTercuces in the use of language ? 
It was an accepted part of his oflicc that the pope should 
anathematise the Reformation, as well as that he should 
be the eulogist of the good old times of the middle age^. 
But this style of the Curia wa& well known as an innocent 
thing; it had long become a matter of habit to overlook 
this sort of language on the part of the pope. Now as 
formerly the example of Niebuhr wa^ considered as the 
^K proper one for imitation. Why should the antiquated 

^P theories which " it was so easy to forgive the good man '" 

I prevent one from grasping the hand, now proffered, of the 

I long and ardently longed for peace-pope ? 

ft Wc do not at all believe that '\^ this hasty picture we 

Ip h^ve recounted all the factors that have come together in 

r^ the legend of the peace-pope and have made it the favour- 

^^^ ite dogma of newspaper readers. But if one has a clear 
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discernment of but ore or the other of the motives v/hich 
are 50 strangely intermitigled, all the conquests in the 
various countries, which actually dropped into the Up of 
Leo, cease to be so puzzling as at the first glance they 
seem to be. 



Let U3 begin our consideration of these conquests, just 
as we did that of the war during the last period of Piu^ 
IX., with the country of the Papacy itself, with Italy. 

A careful consideration of the rell^ous condition of 
Italy will afford us a view into one of the most severe 
criftes of civilisation which a people that had fallen out 
vrtth tlic augurs of its religion has ever had to pass 
through. The opposition between the spiritual life of 
the modern world and the influences of the hicrarchyp 
begun zX the restoration of Pius VIL, confirmed throuffh 
each of the Following papal reigns, and intensified to its 
climax by Pius IX., was nowhere more acute than in 
Italy. Two different worlds, on the one side the uiteU 
Htes of the Papacy, on the other the representative"* tjf 
the popular sentiment, were brought logcthcT on the. 
same ground. 

It has been aaid of France in the dghtcenth cenCury, 
that under the dominion of the Church it had lost re- 
ligion, and the same vn^y be said even more tridy of the 
Italy of the nineteenth century. Scientific research 
which had taken a magniiiccnt vipward start, poetry 
which 15 cultivated by poet-heroes of giant stature, the 
newly flourishing schools of Uw which have chow-n 
modem international law for their special field, indeed 
the whole national life as sucli occupies not only an tn- 
diffcrent, but mostly an hostile attitude towards the ec- 
clesiastical regime. The accustomed Church form of 
piety has lost its magic inlluence over the younger genet* 
ation; everywhere wc meet a searching after somethinj 
te take its place, and yet nothing has been found 
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satbry the religious needs of this people, religiously so 
sceptical and artbticall)' so productive. Neither the 
enthusiastic but obseure mysticism of the national hero 
Garibaldi, nor the several attempts of Giobertip PassagUa, 
and so many others, to reconcile Church and people, 
nor the missionary labours of the Protestant churches, 
strangcra as ihey arc to Ihe popular heart, have been able 
to fill the empty void. The tone-giving classes of society 
arc hopelessly estranged from the Church, and alongside 
of these we find the immense mass of the illiterate, who 
with the majority of the women are now as before in the 
hands of the priests. 

So long as Pius IX., by hU violent language, stirred 
up the minds of the people^ the hatred of the Papacy 
thus produced overshadowed ail other party divLsions. 
The wise counsels of Curci to give up tlie Irrevocably 
lost temporal power in order to bring the people who 
3tood in need of their old Church back into the fold, 
were spurned with contempt whUc Pius lived. But 
hardly had the reign of Leo begun, — although Curci him- 
self was still ofbcially disavowed and was even obliged 
to recant his own written defence — -when the essence of 
his method was recognised and followed. Theoretical 
protest* were continued as before, but the empha&is wa» 
laid upon practical ways and means of transforming uni- 
versal sLifTrage slowly but surely into a tool in the hands 
of the clergy. The immaturity of the pglitical parties 
and their constant war. which made a caricature of the 
parliamentary system, played into the hands of the 
clerical policy. A short-sighted liberalism poured a mass 
of unpractical measures over Italy, ^ it had done else- 
where. The dissolution of the theological faculties in 
the liniversities. greeted as a liberal measure of progress, 
took away the last means of exerting a reconciling in- 
fluence upon the education of the clergy. On some oc- 
ca^ond, ZA at the jubilee of the Sicilian Vespers or at the 
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erection of the Arnold monument at Brescia, popular in- 
dignalion over centuries of suppression of the n;ttion%l 
spirit by tht hierarchy might find a pathetic expression. 
But nowhere was there any strong organisation opposed 
to the constant subterranean machinations of clerical 
dcmagcgi^m. 

The elections, as well in the smaller as in the lacker cities 
(even in Florence), have already made the local magistfatcs 
dependent upon the clergy. It can be but a question of 
lime that the representation of the people and tJierewith 
the government shall fall a prey to the same fate. Not 
tintil then will there be fully revealed the irreconcilable 
opposition between culture <ind the Churdi. But even 
at thi:i day it is beyond doubt th^t the reign of Leo Xlll. 
measures a long step on the road towards the new aub* 
jugatlon of the popular and state hfc by the Church. 

What in Italy is a prospect of the future has In Ger- 
many become historical fact. For here the fiction of a 
peace-pope has 5own the seeds of much more serious dl«> 
ofders tlian all the former reverses of the state. The 
situation which Leo found at his accession we have 
already recognised as the moat auspicious conceivable. 
The correspondence which he opened with the German 
emperor was intcrroptcd by the attempt upon the latcer'5 
life by Notiling. To the papal demand for a change of 
the iawSf the crown prince answered on )une lo, 1S7S, 
as regent In the name of the emperor, to this effect, th; 
no Prussian monarch could accede to ?!uch a demand fnr 
changes in the constitutiun and the laws of the land ac> 
cording to the prescriptions of the Roman Church; but — 
he added — although the differences of a thoLisand years 
could not be reconciled, yet the manifestation of a aplnt 
of conciliation on both sides was not thereby excluded, 
and ought surely to open for Prussia the way to peace 
vhlch had never been do^d :o other states. 
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But the results of all efforts were purely negative, 
The pope would not accede to the practical application 
of the duty of reportlr;g nominations to Church oHices, 
although he himself had said it was to be "tolerated" 
imd although it was allowed without any difficulty in 
almost all other countries- 

Thc events which followed show a rcvcnial of the 
policy hitherto pursued by the government. In 1879 
Bismarck made an alliance with the clerical party. Falk 
resigned from the ministry of public worship. Von 
Schloxer was sent on a special mission to Rome to open 
communication with the Vatican and the vacant bishop- 
rics were filled. These measures mark the end of the 
Mtilturkamp/r and the Vatican remained master of the 
field. 

The most remarkable parallel to the achievements of 
the first years of Leo Xlll. in Germany is found in the 
Church's progress in Swiucrland, The IcClcr to the 
federate council, tn which the pope expressed a wish for 
the restoration of the former relations, had at first no 
direct result. A political and religious reaction had, 
however, set in in Switzerl.md :ind elsewhere, especially 
in the canton of Berne» and Leo (here as everywhere 
carefully calculating) gave to the Roman Catholics of the 
Jura pt^rmission, which before had been denied on prin- 
ciple, to tdke part in Church elections. This enabled the 
le^dcr^ of the clerical party to take their .stand apparently 
upon the ecclesiastical law of Berne and to dominate the 
liberal faction* The cantonal synod of Bcmc itself be- 
came in this manner the tool o! the Ultramontnnes, and 
the newly formed state-Church o^aniRation in the Jura 
came to a premature end. 

^^^ Italy, Germany, and Switzerland represent those statcf 

1 which, whether through the force of political influences 
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or on account of the mixture of confessions in their popu- 
lations, lived in a state of continued illusion with regard 
to the signillcance of the papal system, and as a conse- 
quence, the peace. pope evriywhere reaped a series of the 
mo*t iinpoiLant tfiurnphs. 

Very few events in the history of the modern Papacy 
have brought to it greater adv^antagcs than the rcstora* 
tion of the Frus:>tan embassy at the holy see/ The 
thoroughly unnatural character of this political represen- 
tation at an ecclesiastical seat of authority for such a| 
«tate as Prussia has been demonstrated by the lossca 
which the state suffered in rapid sviccession ; and the 
Curia showed a masterly proficiency in putting to good 
ij<c in its negotiations with olher powers the favours re- 
ceived from Prince Bismarck (which in the clerical press 
were represented as a manifestation of good-wilL on the 
part of the holy father towards the hostile state)- 

As in the era of Consalvi and his concordats one state 
wa^ played against the other, so now the acts of the great 
German statesman were held up as a model before the 
Russian, the English, the Swiss, and the American gov- 
ernments. Here it was tlie Irish, there the PoJiiH- 
nihilistic troubles, against which the good services of the 
Church were extolled as the universal remedy- In 
Switzerland, every new case of official dishonesty and 
every form of social evil were attributed to the sins of 
the KtiUurkampf, The vanity of young America was 
flattered by the bestowal of cardinal's and chamberlain's 
titles and by papal blessings upon clerical editors. Above 
atl was It now possible to frighten the Italian state, which 
wai being undermined by the Irredentists, with the threat 
of Bismarck's help towards the restoration of the papal 
monarchy. In the fall of l88z, a much discussed article 
in the Berlin IS^it actually placed a policy of this nature 
ifi view, 

' S« poga 107, 
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The German chancellor was obliged (o subordinate his 
relations to the Curia as well as every other question to 
the purpose of securlne the external position of the 
young empire against the hidden and the open plans of 
revenge on che part of France. His accustomed mastery 
on his own ground again proved itself most brillianCly At 
the very time that the Curia counted upon his aid in its 
plans against Italy, As just before the French war of 
T870thc secret compacts entered into after the war of 
iS66 with the South German states were made known to 
an astonished public, so there now loomed up unexpect- 
edly above the horizon the great peace aUiance between 
Germany, Austria, and Italy, 

The disappointment which the Triple AHiance caused 
to the Curia in its hopes for the destruction of Italy wa* 
presently manifested by its coquetting with France, 
which was allured with the prospect of the aid t^f ** the 
greatest international power/ if it would desist from its 
Kutturkampf^ and by the reproaches heaped upon Austria 
that it had so basely repudiated its sacred duty at all 
times to sacrifice itself for the holy father. Tlie same 
double game that the Cuna had played towards Napoleon 
between 1859 and TS70 it played again after the restora- 
tion of the Prussian embassy, by putting forward its poli* 
tical side in ecclc^siasttcal questions and its ecclesiastical 
side in political questions. While the new conservative 
Prussian government iccognised hardly any higher obli- 
gation than the satisfaction of the religious needs of the 
Catliolic population, and to secure this object descended 
to the most humiUating and inconsistent conduct, the 
policy of the Curia, aspiring to universal dominion, bad 
more important ends in view than such trivialities. 

The sagacious use made by the pope of the Oriental 

crisis appears in so many special symptoms that it must 
be referred to a separate chapter. But our survey of the 
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policy of the pcacc-popc would be otic-stdcd did wc not 
here again turn the reverse of the medal to the Hght. 
For while the schismatic and heretical rationalities, as 
well as those of mixud confessions, were more and mor«, 
long before they suspected it, drawn within the sphere of 
power of the Propaganda, the reverse took place in the 
territories where the papal system had before held undlst- 
turbed ^way and for that very reason liad already become 
known by its fruits. The very countries which ?ius IX, 
in his struggle against Italy and Germany regarded as 
his most safe support refused their services to the over- 
wiM.- policy of Leo XIII. 

The manifest reverses in Belgium and France may be 
kept ever so much hidden from the faithful, — the moral 
loss cannot he denied. In France the Polish nuncic* 
Cr,act<i was able to avoid an open rupture, and since the 
publication of the Triple Alliance the " Catholic inter- 
ests of Fiance " in foreign parts have been more than 
ever emphasised. On the other hand, Belgium has be- 
fore all the world broken off its diplomatic relations with 
the Curia. Not long after^ the same thing happened in 
the most aspiring of alt the South American states — In 
Chili. Even in ihe most devoted of the papal countries 
—in Ireland. — where Leo had long overlooked the crimes 
committed (whidi In e^ect was equal to a direct coun* 
tenancing of them), as soon as he expressed a miJd 
condemnation, the threat was immediately made of 
" boycotting" the pope. 

To make up for this, Colombia has received a nev 
papal nuncio, since whose arrival the religious exercisei 
on the streets have increased to an extraordinary degree- 
And whoever from the central point of the Vatican at- 
tempts to survey the universal field c^n hardly fail of (he 
conclusion lliat the reign of llie peace-pope lias not by 
any means reached the lenlth of its achievements. 
i,Wflttcn in 18S9.J 
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THE PAPACV AND THE ORIENTAL CRISIS 



THE unheard-of and unhoped-for triumphs which it 
achieved in the German Kulturkampf \\^,'^\y suN 
pa^ed in the eyes of the Curia all other victories and 
were extolled in every key by the otBcial papers. They 
took particular pleasure in comparing the result of the 
modern struggle in Germany with the end of Frederic 
Barbarossa, And it was made suftideaCly ma:nfest that 
they hoped the subsequent phases of the Hohenstaufen 
epoch might be repeated. Indeed, the hatred with which 
the popes of the middle ages persecuted the house of 
Hohenstaufen appeared insignJ6cant compared with the 
language now used by the curialista against the Prussian 
State and its dynasty* where the press was free to express 
its opinion, as in Switzerland and Holland* 

The triumph achieved in the young German empire 
has exerted an incalculable influence. But in the eyes 
of the Papacy the German empire forms after all only a 
fraction in its alUembracing calculation. Only the Curia 
knows by what powerful material means It is to-day sup- 
ported in the great republic beyond the ocean, or what 
advantage it i^ destined to derive from the constant con- 
spiracies in Ireland and the ever-renewed conversions 
among the upper ten-thousand in England. The ancient 
cradle of European liberty in the Netherlands stands on 
ground that ts already undermined. And already the 
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prcM of the Propaganda proclaims with rejoicing that 
Penmaflc an<J Norway and Sweden arc bcginnifig again 
to become " Catholic." 

Nevertheless all that has been achieved tn American 
and European countries, which once wrre counied the 
supports of Proiestantism. is insignificant in comparison 
with what h^ been set on Foot in the East, and with the 
concessions which since the Congress of Herlin the diplo- 
mats have made to the Curia. 



Let ys first maWe clear to ourselves the steps which, 
since its restoration, the Papacy has taken towards the 
solution of the Orienral question in its own sense. Con- 
salvi him?iclf was not content with distributing in ti»e 
•icvcral European countries the inflammable material 
which was intended to undermine one state ^fter another 
and make it pliant to the pretensions of papalism. The 
lecture which he gave lo the successor of Pius VIL' 
proves to what extent even he had fixed his eye upon 
the remote East, 

Neither Leo XII, nor Pius VIIL nor Gregory XVL, 
in spite of all that occupied ihem nearer home, left out 
of consideration the schismatic Oriental churches. Al- 
most every year the Propaganda occupied new statioiis 
in the East, The rapid incrcsisc in the orders offered 
useful instruments in plenty, The Jesuits especially have 
been able to win position* all over Aiia, by direct and in- 
direct means, in ways similar to those by which the first 
(generation of the old order drev India and China and 
Japan within their sphere. Just a« the inquisition at 
Goa, in the sixteenth century^ ocrlrp^ttcd the Thomas* 
Christians of India (the NcscoriaOA of those parts) vt\\o 
bad dared to defend tlicir {ndcpcndcncc, so the mountain 
tribes of the Ncstortana have in our century been for the 
moat part annihilated. 

■ Sh page jt. 
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From the same Mosul* where t)ie plans against the 
TJestorians had been prepared, the Rom^n outposts have 
spread themselves over the most remote parts of inner 
Asia. The large number of settlements of rcligioufi 
orders in Syria and the strong colonics of monk^ Jn 
Egypt, and on the other hand the wretched condition of 
the Oriental churches, hcavilj' oppressed by the state- 
system, leave no room for any illusions. Bven in Pale** 
tine, where the Greek Church, supported by Russian 
means, had its securest position* and where even the 
Evangelical mission had the advantage of the Roman, the 
latter has more and more outstripped its rivals. 

One of the first acts of Pius IX. was the Installation of 
a Latin patriarch in Jerusalem in opposition to the Greek 
and the Evangelical bishops. The same pope issued the 
bull Rfv^rsurus to cripple the independence of the United 
Armenians ' ; :Lnd the patriarch of Babylon learned at the 
Council of the Vatican how much Uie Jacobites had to 
submit to from the pope. 

The wisely calculating and indefatigable tactics of Leo 
Xnip tended greatly to the exploitation of the Oriental 
crisis in the interests of the Papacy. For the reign of 
Leo, even in its first years, has done more than all his 
predecessors in distributing the forces for the approach- 
ing world-conflict around Constantinople. One cannot 
fail to sec that in Rome the time was considered to have 
come for playing the cards that had hitherto been kept 
concealed- From the invitation given to the Slavic 
churches to adopt the faith In the infallible pope, down 
to tlie so-called restoration of the patriarchate of Alex- 
andria — again with disregard of the rightful bolder of 
this dignity — a long series of papa] measures affecting 
the East has come to our knowledge. 

The papal bull concerning the adoration of the Ancient 

I Tlic ajidcuE Christian Chiirch uf AnocnlA. 
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apostles to tlic 51avcs, Methodius and Cyrilltia, openly 
expressed the hope that under their patronage the echis- 
maticjiL churches oE the East might be brought under the 
obedience of the Papacy. It was for the purpose of 
playing the part of leader in this struggle that the Cro- 
atian bishop Slrossmaycr did pcnanci? far his opposition 
at the Vatican Council. His pastaral letters concerning 
the necessity of a union of the Slavic churches with 
Rome sought to make the liturgy serviceable to this end. 
Not yet is ail opposition overcome. The national jeal- 
■OUiy of the Croats among the Serbs prompted the arch> 
bbhop of Agram in 1882 to order the giving up of ihc 
ceLebration which Stros^maycrr had appointed in Dia- 
Icnvar for the jth of June {the day of the apostles to the 
Slaves). Not yet is all remembrance of the missioa of 
Methodius and CyriUu^, which originally proceeded from 
the Greek Church and which only after long oppo^'tion 
yielded to Roman oppression, obliterated from the pop- 
ular mind. But. aided by its silent allies in the Austrian 
bureaucracy, the papal I'ropaganda gains one parish after 
another. And nowhere is any compact organisation 
opposed to it. 

Great a» is the importance of Stroasmaycr's activity in 
Croatia, officially sanctioned by Leo XIII. , Galieia b. 
even more important for forming a judgmcnl upon the 
operations of the Curia. ^^^'A '^^^ ^^^^ Society of Je^iutt 
jittemptcd to undermine the Rui«si^n Church from G^licia 
as a ba*tis/ In this t^Lidrtcr, also, the time has come for 
an open advance. On the isth of June, 1382, the mon< 
uteries and the property of the Ruthenian order of Ba- 
^'lianA were delivered over to the Jesuits. This was done 
by means of a e^up d'/ta(. such as the Society of Jesus 

'The Gftlldftni AR mvle up of Folc^ who ate Krniiui C&thollc, ind 
Rutbcn^AM, irho bcJong 19 (he Unilctt CrcclU) ■> bnuich of Cbe Cnrit 
Churctt vblLli Kkoowlali^ the Kijmqucy «j( iLe pifpc. 
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frequently I'csorts to In its dealings with other corpora- 
tions. The san^c papM bitll that sanctioned this shameful 
breach of law prescribed the erection of a central institu- 
tion for the training of novices in the monastery of Dc- 
bromil, in which Catholics of the Latin nic are received 
and at the same time are given permission to accept the 
Greek rite; the pope thereby sanctioning the " d L^ipensa- 
tion from the public exercises of religion " for which the 
Swiss convert Ualler ajid the murderer of William ol 
Orange, Balthasar Gerard, received secret absolution. 

All preparations had been secretly made in render the 
enemy quite defenceless against this sudden at1iick> Aa 
the only Greek Catholic order and of great influence up- 
on the Ruthenian and the neighbouring Russian popula- 
tion, the Basilians had long been a thorn in the eyes of 
the Jesuits. A provincial of the Basilians, by the name 
of Farnieki< was employed as a tool for the ^iippresston 
of the order and the spoliation of its goods. He asked 
for reforms from the pope. The kind of " reform " in 
which the Latin monasteries of Galicta were superior to 
the Greek was shown in the year 1S69 by the legal action 
of Barbara Ubryk in Cracow. But without any more ado 
the apostolic letter of Leo ordered the surrender of the 
BasiHan monasteries to the order of Loyola, They ap- 
plied to the government for rcdregs- But Vienna had 
forgotten the proverbially approved f^^ilh and loyalty of 
the Rutlicnian^. The Poli^li national hatred of the Ru* 
theniiin» dictated the answer, that '* the government 
found no occasion for intervention, because the ecclesi- 
astical reform in question liad been carried out by the 
supreme authority of the Church, in agreement with the 
supreme authority of the state." 

The metropolitan Scmbratowfci of Lemberg (in Ga* 
ticia) continued to oppose the measure. He was soon 
after set a^iidc and ?iupplBntcd by a Roman'rolish coad* 
jutor. Afterwards he was superseded by a successor of 
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the ssmc name, and the first pastoral of the Uitcr ex- 
horted lua people to obedience to the holy father, to 
whom they owed 50 much gratitude, and to umon with 
the Polish " brothers." 

So much we know Trom facts that have fe^kched th« 
public. A correspondent of one of the organs which 
zealously seconds the contemporary Oriental policy of 
Austria (the KiiinhcJu Z/Uuug) has gone so far ^a tO 
assert that " Ihc Greek Catholic Church is bcinj; offcTcil 
as a sacrifice to the alliance of the Hapsbui^s with the 
Latin Church." In the eyes of the Curia the so-called 
union of the United Greeks witli Rome has never been 
ConEidered otherwlt^e than as a transition to their com- 
plete subjection. And the champions of this union 
themselves are no longer able to deny that this object 
is in view. In January, i^Sjr Provost Naumowicx ad- 
dressed hi» celebrated memorial to the pope> in which 
the union of the Greek Catholic Church with Rome is 
declared to be impracticable for the future. In a Icttcfp 
written at this time, to the Vienna AUgcmrine Zeitung he 
Compluin:t of " the truly incredible intrigues of the Jesu- 
its,*' which call to mind tlic methods of the Inquisition. 

In BoEnta, the Roman Propaganda derived the greatest 
possible advantage from thr Austrian occupation," A 
systi^m of oppression of the Oriental Church In favour of 
the Latui was immediately begun. Eccleaiastieal que^ 
tions pUyed a prominent part among the causes of the 
Insurrection of iSSk Since the beginning of the year 
l8Sj interesting stories have been told of a »o-calIed 
" auxiliary association for Bosnia and Hcriegovina/' 
which has gained many members among the clerically 
disposed section of the aristocracy in Austria. The Ult- 
ramontane ttcwspapcf VatFrlntui^ in Vienna, has drdarcd 
the purpose of this apparently innocent association 

> After ih« intif of Beiiib iD 187a, 
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to be the " bringing back" of the adherents of the 
Greek Catholic Church in the occupied provinces to 
'• Catholicism. " 

Roman agitation, under the wings of Austrian diplo- 
macy, has extended as far as Servia. where it caused the 
overthrnw of the national ministry Ristic, after which 
young king Milan deposed lUc Servian metropolitan. 
Almost as much has m the last years been accomplished 
by the Papacy in Roumania; while the advance of the 
papal interest! in Bulgaria cannot be even approximately 
calculated since the Roman emissaries succeeded in bring- 
ing about the Bulgarian schism. The Curia appears so 
sure of its success that it no longer considers it necessary, 
as heretofore, to throw a veil over its proceedings. The 
O^imraiPTf Rimiano h^ts made the following announcement 
(November, 1882): 

As the Arst practical rcsLilt of ihc latest pastoral visit of Mgr. 
VanuleJii, ipostoUcal delegate and putriarchai vicar in Con- 
iiantinople, we publish ihs joyful new* that an eniiic BHlganan 
village, Alllhodoilona, consisting of seventy fAuijlies, has been 
converted to Catholicism. Wc have every hope that this con- 
version will be followed by others, and that perhaps the time 
is not disiant when the whole Bulgarian nailcn shall return 10 
the Caihoiii- faiih. Such an event, to realise which wjtbout 
doubt dl the cffi>rt3 of the holy see are bent, will undoubtedly 
exert a. wholesome inftiience upon (he future of the Bulgarian 
nation, ujjon iti polilie<il fortunes, and upon its civilisation. 



In Turkey itself the papal gains are even greater than 
in the countries separated from Turkey, Not for nothing 
had Pius taken the part of the crescent in the war of 
Russia against Turkey; his reward was, among others, 
the violent suppression of the parly inimical to the 
Papacy, the anti^Haasun faction of the Armenians. And 
Leo XIII. has been no less active in thb direction than 
his predecessor. At the time that the " Armenian 
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qucilion " was ag^jn broinjlit before the jitiblic by Eng- 
land, a brief of Leo (February, tSRj) ordered the erection 
of an Armenian college hi Rome. The patriarch Hamsun 
W&3 nominated a^ the frrst patron of this college ; the 
pupils were to be selected by the bishops out of their 
dioceses and sent to Rome. 

At the same time clerical emissaries from Bosnia are 
labouring for the further extension of the Austrian- 
Roman occupation. Repeatedly have reports Come from 
Scutari that the former members of the Albanian league 
and other prominent Albanians have addressed to the 
emperor a request to occupy Turkish Albania with Aud- 
tro-Hungarian troops. 

The Slavic-Roman Propaganda, which is everywhere 
planning further inroads into the domain of the Greek 
Church, Is here as elsewhere favoured by the result* of 
the last Oriental war to such an extent that it already 
consider* the game won. Vienna \^ influenced by the 
political motive of holding the orthodox Montenegrins 
in chcctc by means of the *' Catholic " Albanians. 



As long as the rcalbation of national unity in Italy and 
in Germany was prevented by force, a lasting peace in 
Central Europe was impossible. Does not this experience 
point the way to the only natural solution of the Oriental 
crUU ^ BLit while the papal diplomacy, opposing itself 
to this natural solution, has kept its end *>teadfast1y in 
view, (lerman newspaper readers have been Instructed in 
the wisdom of the policy of patching up the Turkish 
state, although tt is evidently doomed to dissolution. In 
order to further the plans of the Papacy* German and 
Russian interests have been represented as iaeconcilable 
— contrary to fact. Attempts were systematically m&de 
to foment a war between Germany and Russia. In alli- 
ance with the Polish emigralion, Vamhrry and his Mag- 
yarised jewiah a»sociate»havcrepcaicdly sought to incite 
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the English against Russia. The more far-sighted mcaa- 
iire* which Gladstone had in view were covered with 
ridicule by the German papers. Dftllingcr's sober refer- 
ences to what was brewing in the f^r East were treated 
no better. They were considered the (ixcd, Ideas of a 
childish old man. The fact lay far beyond the comprc- 
hension of the wi&e men of the day that, unless a decided 
change took place, the Papacy must triumph in the East 
as it had triumphed in the West. 

Throughout the unnatural evolution of European his- 
tory, before the sobttion of the German and Italian ques- 
tions, wc have cvcij-where been led back to one and the 
aamc point of departure: the Congress of Vienna, devot- 
ing its energies to the policy of papal restoration. To- 
day we ask ourselves this question : Will not the coming 
generation pronounce a simiUr judgment upon the con- 
sequences which have followed upon the Congress of 
Bt'rlin > If we examine without bias snch let^uUs of this 
congress as are already manifest^ we shall again sec the 
chief advantage fall to the Curia. 

The oHicial or|;an^ of the Aiistro-f fungarian press assert 
more and more openly that the great future task of thb 
state is. marching under the bannerof the Roman Papacy, 
to conquer the ground from under the Oriental schism, 
supported as U h by Russia. In proportion as the Ger- 
man element in Austria is sacri6ced to the Czechs and 
Poles, to the Slovenes and Magyars, the more clearly 
appeani the idea of the future which dominates the 
Roman Caiholic Slave and Magyar state. At the settle- 
ment of the concordat wilh the Curia it was asserted that 
the many-tongucd state stood in need of an ecclesiastical 
cement, and now the goodwill cf the pope is expected 
to secure to Austria the dominion of Che East. 

The conseqjences of the concordat were made mani- 
fest in the years 1859 Jind 1S66. Austria, as long as it 
followed the leading ideas of Joseph 11., fought its way 
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through all the stm^'gics of the Revolution to a glorious 
victory over ihc emperor of the Revolution. The Aus* 
tria of the concordat, on the other hand, reaped at SoU 
fcrino and KoniggrSta the harvest of its priestly rulc*| 
And today, Austria s confidence in the help of the Curia 
\% doomed to disappointment ; lor whoever in the Balkan 
peninsula marches under the banner of the Papacy will 
nevtrr win the heart of Servian or Rouraanian^ of Bul- 
l^arjan or Grtek. 

What for Austna has been a distant fear to far-sceing 
patriots, has become for RusaU a melancholy fact. After, 
a bloody war with Turkey, in which the most terribli 
sacrifices were made, came a peace which gave Cyprus ttfj 
the one rival for the dominion of Constantinople, Bosnia 
to the other It is surely not surprising that the embit- 
tcrment produced by such a result played into the handl 
of the revolutionary party. For here too we mu^t look 
to the Violent suppression of natural forces for the caune 
of the volcanic eruption. As in the aspiration for unity 
in Italy and in Germany, so in the rising national instinct 
of Che Russian people there had been a natural forcci 
which was not understood by the poUticiana wJ;o oi 
comniercial interests and exchange speculations forgtrt 
that nations no more than individuals live from bread 
alone. Ko more did they understand that the restora* 
lion of an Oriental CAlliolTcism, cherished by a whole 
jicople, was a higher ideal Lhiui that represented by the 
hierarchical artifices of the Papacy. And so the Papac/i 
won its victory, and as a consequence wc have witnen.ied 
in Russia the fall from the height of An enthusiastic pop- 
ular faith into the abys& of nihilism. 

In the survey of the Oriental crisis the horror* ci>m- 
mittcd by the nihilists come under oLir consideration 
only so far a^ their authors have ^pped the health and 
xtrcngth of their own country. The crises of the un- 
happy country are tttitl on die increase. Almostevcry dcw 
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chcmic&l discovery has put new weapons into the h&nda 
ol the heroes of dynamite. Those unfortunates ^'ho 
sacrificed themselves for their criines were utterly unable 
to understand that no popular welfare can grow out of 
revolutionary- deeds of terror. In the meantime, the 
moral force of the state has been more and more weak- 
ened. And vfho profited by this but the ever-watchful 
Papacy ? The same year, iftSs, in which the Basiltan 
monasteries of Galicia were sequestered by an arbitrary 
papal act, saw the " compact of peace " between Russia 
and the Vatican. The six articles of the compact com- 
prehended nothing but concessions made by the state to 
the Curia, to whose lender mercies even the United 
Greek Church was given over. 

Ruji^ia dfrmor^ised in Its vital parts, Austria aspiring 
to oppose the papal banner to the Greek cross, France 
following the traditional policy of supporting its "' Cath- 
olic mission " in the East, Italy internally and externally 
crippled by Roman priests. Greece an untimely birth to 
begin with, — who can be surprised that the papal policy 
is emboldened in its attempt to solve the Oriental ques- 
tion in its own sense ? 



But how few of those politicians who can accurately 
weigh all external factors have an eye for the religious- 
ecclesiastical forces which \\\ this Orient^ question play a 
more important part than anywhere else ? Who remem- 
bers to-day that it was the provocation of the French 
Jesuits among the Maronilcs which led to the Syrian 
butchery of 1K60 ? Other questions have caused it to be 
forgotten that the cause of the Crimean war grew out of 
the question of the holy places. 

As often as the French government pleases to empha- 
»ae the *' Catholic interests" of France in the East, the 
other great powers simply stand aside- This was seen in 
the destruction of the national faction of the United 
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AriTicntans: it was agfiin seen ten years later ia connection 
with the vice-royslty of Syria. Under the moderate 
and energetic Kiiaicm I'asha the long and sorely visited 
province enjoyed some years of peace. France demanded 
hJE recalL The demand was conceded. Rjstein was 
obliged to yield his place to the " Catholic"" Wassa 
Pasha. There is a deep significance in this: for Syria 
and Faleslinc arc the most important battle-fields in th« 
cvcr-rcciirring struggle between tlic Greek motlier-Churtb 
And papal usurpation. Neither Wittcnbci^ nor Geneva, 
neither Dordrecht nor Wcstminsler^ possess over agatnit 
the name of Rome any sucii moral power as there is in' 
the name of Jerusalem. 

Human foresight cannot foretell what will be the future 
phases of the Oriental crisis. The craftily woven nets 
may suddenly break. The history of the Jesuit order is 
miide up of a remarkAble combination of higb-flying plans 
and sudden defeats. For the present only one thing is 
certain; that the cunalistic policy is operating in the 
East with the same far-seeing calculation with which it 
bad long before the event spun its threads for the Vati- 
can Council, and that, as with the council, so now 
thinks it can count upon opponents who are unprepared 
and in di3agr<!ement among themselves. Perhaps Glad- 
stone's Egyptian expedition will give a new shape to tl 
complicated situation on its ecclesiastical side as well as 
thcpulitiL^. [Written in 18S9.] 




CHAPTER XV 

THE INFALLIBLE FAPACY IN ITS RELATIONS TO SOCIETY, 
TO LEARNING, AND TO RELIGION 



OUR survey o{ the history of the Papacy since the 
Restoration has shown us a continuous growth of 
power. While it is true that hitherto no princes have been 
deposed as in tlie middle ages, that heretical nations 
have not been extirp;ited by crusades^ and that the In- 
quLsitiort has not been set to work as in the lime of the 
counter- reformation of the sixteenth centiiiy, yet this 
difference, due to modem progress, is only formal. All 
former pretensions of the Papacy have reinained the 
same. It h considered a damnable error to suppose that 
by deposition, crusade, and Inquisition the Papacy has 
ever exceeded its prerogatives. The popes of our own 
century have declared laws oi the state which demand 
equal rights for all subjects to be null and void; and re- 
calcitrant peoples have been coerced by a new kind of 
interdict. The same papal principle which created the 
Inquisition has sworn irreconcilable war upon the modern 
idcaa of freedom of faith and of conscience, and ha3 
claimed as a divine right the supremacy over all baptised 
people. 

The tone assumed in papal allocutions and encyclicals 
15 at present more one of lamentation over the hindrances 
that now restrict the exercise of this divine right than 
of joy over what it has achieved. Hut a caltn review of 

«3 
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tbc triumph^ won by the Papacy forces upcn us the con* 
elusion that Ihcy are simply preliminary successes, that far 
greater triumphs are bound to follow. As to tlie remoter 
consequences of the infallibllity-cir^ma, wc get very 
clear ideas of what will inevitably happen fram the writ- 
ten opinions of the minority bishops during the council. 
And the decade that has ^incc elapsed has only confirmed 
their forebodings. Tiic seeds sown from land to land 
arc even now ripening. 

The historian of tlie future, unlike the historian of the 
present, will have to deal not with a Papacy which aspires 
to infaiiibility, but with a Papacy which has attained 
infallibility. What is its rclaiian to Society, to Learning, 
and to Religion ? By what means has it been cmiblcd 
to lay a ban upon one and the other, to a degree not 
thought of even by Gregory VH. and Innocent III, ? 
Let u£ consider, t>rst, the relation of an iRfallible Papacy 
to Societ>'. 

Whoever compares the means at the disposal of the 
Papacy with thoue of its opponents, temporal aft wcU at 
ccclcsiasticah will at once recogni*ie the former as far 
superior. For while the leaders of the state dispose only 
of political ways and means, and rdigiovi^ conviction ci 
the only sphere of influence open to the churches free 
hx>m Rome, the essence of the pi^pal principle \s th« 
exploitation oF religious ideas for M^orldly ends. Thej 
external body of the Church is put in the place of the in* 
dwelling Spirit. The faith of the pious in an InvUfble 
world with \\% fipiTilual gifts ^nd heavenly treasuren i«i 
uscil in the interest of a visible world of external power] 
and worldly pomp. The religious nccdn of tlie human 
50ul arc made available to further the interests of a hier- 
archy which is devoid of religious character. The religion 
of J esus itself 'v^ placed in the ser^ce of the same c:esarisni 
which centralised the ancient world^dominion of Rome. 
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This ancient world-dominion brought with it rhe end 
of RomaTi liberty: in order lliat ilic empire might be 
preserved, the central and commanding place was given 
to the emperor, and he was raised to a position among 
the gods. A correspond intj necessity has brouglit abocit 
the proclamation of pap^l inJ^lhbiiity ; and it is probable 
thnt in the future course of history the modern papal- 
cacsarism will experience the same consequences of self< 
deit^cation that the ancient c.^^arbm did- But whatever 
may be in the future, there is one fact of presetit and 
undoubted ri^ality : no single temporal prince, however 
absolute^ has ever claimed and exercised such super- 
human 5overei|fnty as the succe^or of Pius IX, What 
b the secret of that power ? 

The answer to this question will be found in several 
reflections. First of all: this limitless papal absolutism 
U proclaimed as the true principle of liberty. The rule 
of the pope must — so it 1* saJd^guaraniec the freedom 
of the Church; freedom, namely, from the police. guard- 
ianship of the secular governments. This thesis, in itself, 
carries immense moral weight i all the greater from the 
opposition in which it is placed to the By^antirism in 
the other churches. There is good reason why in every 
struggle between Byzantini&m ai^d papalism the former 
ha^ succumbed. 

But beyond this: in the very idea of lh.e papal system, 
as it is developed by the Jf^stiit order^ there lies a magic 
power. For there is no slight inspiration m the thought, 
when a man knows himself to be a link iti the chain which 
<:mbracc3 the whole world. What statesman is able to 
place prospects so grand before his followers t Vulgar 
ambition aspiring to external titles cannot compare with 
tJie inspiring feeling of being a silent partner in this world- 
dominion. 

The most Important factor, however, in the great power 
of the Papacy is found in the exploitation, already 
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mentioned, of the religious needs find aapirfitions of the 
great masses of people to further the political ambitions of 
the Pap^Lcy. Inrunn&rable simple piou^ sonls find in the 
sovereignty of the pope over the world-powers the imago 
of divine Providence. In the use made of this and of all 
other latent forces which belong to the CathoHc-ecclesi- 
astica] religious type, we find the ultimate cause of the 
Tehabilitation of the papal power after every dcfe-tt. Not 
only did a Luther surpass in moral influence a Charles 
v.; a Francis of Assi^i also vlclds a power compared 
with which the bestdrilied army corps 13 insignificant. 
The religious orders, which have so greatly increased in 
numbers and in importance during this century^ give 
Uft a measure of the powers which are in the service of 
the Papacy. As long as these forces remain cnislaved 
we cannot hope for a permanent triumph over the 
Curia. And our own generation has. more than any 
former, placed them at the disposal of Che pope. 
The entire political development of the nineteenth cen- 
tury in ftll its crises has been steadily serviceable to the 
Papacy, 

We have traced the first beginnings of the papal reha- 
bilitation back to the storms of the Revolution. We have 
learned that the papal principle owed its subsequent tri- 
umphs to the general ccndencies of the Restoration era. 
The type of statesmanship which under the .tgi* of Met. 
temich had obtained the ascendency in the various coun. 
tries sought to overcome revolutionary idcaa by the 
ao-called solidarity of conservative interests. The inter* 
national police system of the great powers* inaugurated 
at the varioui consErctAca following the Corgresscf Vienna 
(at Aix4a-Chapdle, Troppau, Laibaeh^ and Verona),' 
and at the still more fatal Carlsbad conferences' made 
no objection to the worst mcasurca of the so-called legitl- 
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mate governments ; the national ambitions of the people* 
on the otlier hand, were treated as capital crimes. Pop- 
ular aspiralious, thus suppressed^ took refuge in secret 
aB^ociationa, formed on the models of th^ Jesuit^andthe 
SanfcdUts. Therefore, these aaaucfatlons, the Carbonaru 
FrcemasonSf and oLhers, were now looked apoti a^ the 
incarnation of the satanic spirit of the times. To cast 
out this spirit seemed possible only by shutting ouc the 
modern world of thought from the spiritual life of the 
nations and by bringing back the pre-Rei/olutionary or 
rather the pre-Rcformation circle of ideas. Who waa 
better able to do this than the Papacy, which had opposed 
itself with it* ban to the entire development of things 
since the Reformation ? The rigid unchangeableness of 
it3 principles, which, even in the stormy years when the 
Foundations of all the states had been shaken, had been 
at least apparently preserved, was imposing to unbelievers 
even more than to the faithful, and Protestant diplomats 
in the anathemas pronounced upon toleration, in the 
pretension to dominion even over Protestant souls, only- 
one reason more for their admiration of the Papacy, while 
the reversal of hiaiory practised by the romanticists ex- 
tolled the time when the Papacy held sway not only over 
the souls but also over the bodies of men, through the 
state acting as its baililT. 

Not only was the general atmosphere of the Restoration 
favourable to the Papacy, so was also the trend of public 
policy in the several countries. The restoration in 
France of the ancien rigime with the shadows <:li"g^ng to 
it of the massacre of St. Bartholomew and of [he drg- 
gonades, the tearing asunder of Italian nationality into 
quivering shreds, the annihilation of the constitutional 
aspirations in Spain, the suppression of the Greek struggle 
for liberty: — all these measures were in accord with the 
papal pohcy and favourable to it. 

Especially was this the case in Germany, th« country 
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of the Reformation, While Arndt was suspended ' .ind 
Schlctcrmachcr disciplined.' the papal emissaries wcrttj 
dbk to cast their nets in the centre of ]?rotestaritinin, an<) 
secret converts were intrusted with supreme auihoriiy 
over the EvdingeHcal chtirches^ It is more than half a 
century since Schleiermacher wrote his last prediction: 

Living piety And frcc^mindcd coar^gc will more and m^re 
^buppcar from the clerical profcwion; the rule of the dead 
letter from above, anriious, spiritless sectirianiam from bclov, 
will -ipproich e3ch other more and more closely, and from^ 
their conjunction will arise a whirlwind which will drive many 
helpless soub into the rgudy nct^ of Jesuitism, 

Since then innumerable multitudes have taken the way 
to Rome. 

The Restoration policy — thoroughly unnatural as it 
was — brought in its train new revolutionary otjtbreaks. 
So we have the July revolution in fS^o, and after it the 
rrvolulton of February, JS48, which shooV all Europe to 
itn foundations. Since then, one rcvolulionafy move- 
ment has followed another. Each new movement under- 
mined the established order of the state, and thereby 
brought to the Curia new acquisitions which surpassed 
in importance even those made during the era of th« 
Realoration. 

We have already seen, in tracing the history of on« 
pope after another^ how the Papacy profiled by the re* 
pealed revolutions. The same popes who were looked 
upon a< bulwarks against the revolution have ;i^ain and 
again added fue! to the spirit of revolution. At Che very 
time that legitimacy saw in the pope its beat support for 
the suppression of unwelcome aspirations for liberty, 
Lamennais had given out the watchword that the Papacy 
b:id ever been the (jv*ardian of liberty, that Gregory VIL 

* Fn>in ikic t^hiir vt T)i«lory in ih* uuircfTiitr vf BoixHh In iSi^, bccaaic I» 
iiuitled cfl Thr crtn«[iiuiLnnal rvfi^rtni which Ehv kiiif \aA jiromiittfl, 
■ Qiugbl by tha ?nHiAii g^ircrnineni with "damjigq|;k Ag^tuion." 
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had been the patron of -jX\ thoie who fought for popular 
liberty against tyrants. The immense iuccoss of the 
ideas of Lamcanais is proved not only by the histoiy of 
French Catholicism, but alao by the Church history of 
Belgium, Ireland, Poland, and Germany. The author 
himself succumbed to the disagreement between hi^ idcaL 
and his idol, yet the school which he founded has become 
more and more influential and therewith more and more 
demagogical. 

Thcjs has the Papacy of the nineteefith century found 
ready allies in the most oppo^^ite cjuartcrs. We can lianlly 
conceive of any fotm of constitution where it did not 
know how to apply its lever. In the absolute monarchy, 
there meet us in the nineteenth as well as in the seven- 
teenth century the al^liated members of the Jesuit order 
in the guise of chamberlains and ladles of the court, who 
know ail the side doors and hack stairs. In the consti- 
tutional monarchy, the leaders of every policy, liberal aa 
well as conservative, are made to feel the power of a 
party to which every political question is but a means 
for the strcng^thening of clcncafism. In parliamentary 
states, where all continuity of government perishes in the 
quickly recurring intrigues for position, the Church milit- 
ant has found it so much the easier to gain possession of 
one attribute of the state after another. In most repub- 
lics, the constantly changing majorities offer the surest 
guarantt^c that in a few years the opposite principles will 
have the ascendency. Only one thing remains the same 
in this continual change, and that is the masterly skill of 
the Curia in making instantaneous use of every favourable 
moment in every suitable place. 

The true/It interpreter of its tactics is the German party 
of Che Centre^ as in the one year ic allies itself with the 
social democrats, in the other with the high conserva- 
tives, in the third with the followers of Eugene Richtcr,* 

* bee paye jot, nni* %. 
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The party of the centre has used m the interest* of the 
Papacy all tliose factions which frofii wbalcvtT motive 
opposed themselves to tht? modern state. The only fac- 
tions which enjoyed its perpetual hostility were the hated 
mi<ldlc parties of the national hberals and the free 
conservatives, precisely those which through all changes 
of policy have laboured for the strengtherirg of a state 
system founded upon equal rights for all its citizens. 

tn this relation of the papal system to political partifft 
there ts nothing less than chancer. The pap^l Church cmi 
vtttdin its purpose of assuming to itself the functions of 
the stale only la weak states- And its purpose !s very 
far-reaching. For not only school and educational sys- 
tems^ not only state and municipal authorities, not only 
the properly of congregations, but also industry arid art 
must be subject to this Church, in a state which acknow- 
ledges the Jesuit liberty of the Church- The stale is 
allowed to retain the collection of taxes. In return for 
thi« it is obliged to yietd willing obedience to the divine 
dglit of the infallible hierarchy. Its first duty consists 
in preparing the way for true toleration and a genuine 
religious peace by preventing other religious communions, 
which may claim the same rights as the papal Church, 
from defcndiiig themselves against its attacks. In mixed 
marriages the state is bound to guarantee the freedom of 
the Church to claim Ihc children for itself alone and to 
declare marriages performed by other clergymen to be 
concubinage; and it is the duly of the state to prevent 
every unwelcome culicism of the divine attributes of the 
infallible pope a^ well a? thone of the fathers of the coun- 
cil who proclaimed this infallibility * 

Alsace and the Dutch provinces afford at this time ihc 
moKt Ktnkint; object tcsEons. In these counCriej^ munici- 
pal and state authorities are being brought into Gubjcctton 
to the Roman clergy, and there is not a social position 
who^ occupant \v.\& not been taught by expericiice tii&t 
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his material existence ia in the hands of Chh ttaittft 
der^. In the countries of the Reformatfon the condi- 
tions arc hardly better than in France, of which the 
hbtorlan Nielsen testifies: " In proportion as Uliramon- 
tinism is victorious in France, Catholicism loses In France 
the character of a Church and siiiks to the position of a. 
party/' The evidences of the influence which this party 
has exerted upon popular niornhty in the various coun- 
tries mceC us a^in and a^ain, from the war of Don 
Miguel in Portugal and the repeated Carlist wars in 
Spain, the revolulion in Belgium, and the Swiss war of 
the Sonderbund, down to the bands of pious assa^ins in 
Poland and Ireland. 

If the history of the past and prcF^ent affords any indi- 
caCion of what is to be expected in the future, we cannot 
doubt that the triumphs so far achieved by the papal 
policy over secular politicians will be very much increased. 
The majority of statesn^en treat the Church only as a 
means to an end ; ecclesiastical offices arc, in their hands, 
only a means of compensation in matters of the excise 
and the custom-house. To-day they assume one position 
toward ccciesiastkal (juestions, to-morrow exactly the 
opposite. This is really quite in the nature of things. 
inasmuch as their public functions accustom them to deal 
with entirely different matters. And it is quite natural, 
too, that the representatives of each state think only of 
their own state; whereas all these separate states ar« 
comprehended by the Curia in one general survey of the 
whole world. Its nets are laid everywhere. At all times 
and in all places it acts according to ihr same unalterable 
maxims, which, however, allow tlic greatest flexibility of 
method in regard to the existing position of affairs. 




The instruments and agencies which are at the disposal 
of the Papacy for the realisation of its plans are many and 
various. We find in the first place that the most influen- 
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tUl social strata have rendered the most willing service. 
The number of converts alone from princely families and 
from those' of counts and barons is not smaller than the 
rr[jTesentat(vcs in the pay of the pope of the so-dllcd 
youngest of the great powtra— -the press. Moic inde- 
fatigable 3ti[], as alTilmtcd members of the rG5tored order 
of Jesuits, is that class of noble ladies, whose type is the 
Bmpress ELugenie. Loyola himself had taught the order 
to make use of the inAuence of ladies of high position for 
ecctesiastical purposes, and their female p&nitents ha\re it) 
OUT century rendered very considerable service to the 
cause. From the autobiography of the Prince-Bishop 
Scdiniczki, we know how important a part the converted 
duchess of Kothen and a mistress of Prince Hardenbcrg 
pUyed in the intrigues which led to the resignation of 
this long-suffering prince of the Church. The Arch- 
duchess Sophie of Austria through her various sisters 
frequently exerted a decisive influence upon the other 
German courts. Moreover, among the most obedient 
female servants of the Curia are tlio^e who to outward 
appearance are of another failh. 

Together with these female influences, which were loo 
often decisive, we find the great majority of mjlc dipio* 
miits and leaders of the state closely allied ivith the papal 
interests. There is no tcmporAl state which can so richly 
reward its servants as the ^o-called vicar of Him whose 
kingdom was said not to be of \\\\% world. Orders and 
promotions and titles of all kinds are given to those to 
whom the hope of what U beyond possesses little reality- 

Thc rank and Tile of the Catholic clergy have been 
made to feci the masterly skill of the Roman policy^ 
which makes use of the mutual jealousy of the various 
orders of monks in order to dominate them alL £»pC' 
daily in the war upon the nationaUChurch tendency 
within the several ecclesiastical bodies have such indirect 
methods played an important part. When we add to 
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this that the opponents of the Curia Avithin the ranks of 
the clcrpf>' were usually quite defenceless, not even pro* 
tectcJ by ihe representatives of their own ^tate^, but 
Again and again betrayed by the latter into the hands of 
ihe common enemy, we have an adeqi.»iite explanation of 
the complele change that has taken place in by far the 
largest part of the C^tltolk clergy. On ihc one side were 
alluring prospects, on the other the danger of moral or 
material annihilation- When no other handle was found 
against Bishop Wcsscnberg, his honourable name was as- 
sailed. When Sembralowic2 protested against the spolia- 
tion of the Basilian monasteries,' he was denounced to 
the government as a traitor. The farther removed from 
the scene of action, the more unhcsiuttng the use 
of the acciifitomcil JcsLiit means. The methods which the 
clerical press employed in dealing with the lives of the 
reformers is now applied to contemporaries. If anyone 
dreams of any possible rights as belonging to the state 
or to another Church or to science, the attempt is first 
made to intimidate, and if that is impossible, to bring 
moral ruin upon him. The enormous means at the dis- 
posal of the Church militant make it an easy matter to 
spread the clerical literatare to the remotest parts, and 
to silence dissenters. How many an opponent has finally 
become discouraged and has given up the battle which 
he has ^agcd single-handed against the world-ruling 
organisation ! 

And yet, ail these factors would not have sufficed to 
secLire to the Papacy the yearly increasing influence over 
all social conditions, hid not again and again the help of 
the Protestant Jesuitscomc to the rescue. The tendency 
which aims to bring back Protestantism to the standard 
of traditional orthodoxy is of the greatest service to tlie 
Papacy. The sclf^rcnding in which the Protestant leaders 
have been pleased to indulge has now, as before, played 

^5cc pA^!^ 3rj. 
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into the hands of that Rom;in arrogance which considers 
the destmciion of the sdiUmatic clmrchcs as merely a 
matter of time. In order to suppress a displeasing theo- 
logical tendency, the Protestant hierarchs bave exposed 
themselves to the ridicule of the Ultra in cintane^. who as- 
sert that Protestantism owes the preservation of whaicvex 
faith is left iti their decaying churches to their alliance 
with the papal party. 

Such are the forces at the disposal oF the Papacy, and 
no one familiar with the position of affairs can doubt that 
any of the pope's present following will refuse their serv- 
ices in the future. And now considf^r all these forces 
marshalled by the rigid dicEatorsttip which the new dogma 
has introduced. For the society of the future no longer 
faccj the old ideal conception of Catholicism, which In its 
essence coincides with the idea of the invisible Church of 
the Reformation, and whose claims of exclusive power 
of salvation really only amount to this, that it promises 
salvation to all who do not maltcioLisly harden themselves* 
This Catholic conception of the Church has been de* 
stroyed and the papal system put in its place. 

It was not for a theoretical fancy, for an altered theo- 
logical formula, that the Jesuits spent more than tea 
jrcars in making their preparations and in conquering 
every opposition. Papal infallibility has very real practi- 
cal ends. Hitherto the scholastic and Roman clement 
has been second to the religious and Christian; the 
Roman Catholic could be devoted to his country and 
could have a heart for science; the hope of the future for 
a reunion of the separated churches was b4sed upun llie 
presumption of a mutual approach. All thi« has been 
changed since the Council of the Vatican- In distinctioa 
from the mild and pious type of Catholicism which fa 
spite of all oppreij^ion preponderated in the hearts of the 
people, a fanatical Jesuitism has been declared the only 
authorised religion. Jesuitism and papal rule arc now 
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inseparable conceptions. Clotlied wtth divine authority, 
the diclaloT in Rome demands the blind obedience of all 
Catholics. By divine ri)^ht there i-s claimed the subjection 
of aX\ baptised heretics under the cver*rcncwed incarnation 
of Chriat in the pope. By divine authority the temporal 
rule of the state is restricted, and the independent exE:r- 
cisc of th« divine prerogative of the state is called in 
question. 

The ideal Church hitherto existing has been completely 
nrtaterialised and sacriliced to the worM-dominion of the 
pope. The miriority bi^iliops at the Council of the Vati- 
can entreated the pope not to sanction tlic theory of the 
bull, UrtatH SaH<tam. But in spite of their entreaty the 
constitution. Pastor aUrnus, was issued, July |8, m/o, 
and precisely what they wished to avoid has happened. 
The same bishops immediately gave the most unam- 
biguous proof of the change that had taken place by pro- 
ceeding with all the nr^ans at their disposal to persecute 
those who before had shared their own views. As vicars 
of the pope the^- have no more sacred duty than to per- 
secute dissenters and to teach the faithful that the worldly 
magistracy exercises authority over them only by the 
grace of the pope< For the prophecy of the one shepherd 
and the one flock means in die future that every creature 
must be subject to the pcpe. 

Analogous to this position of an infallible Papacy 
towards society and the state is its relation to science 
and learning. Along with the denia.1 of rights to dissent- 
ers and the refusal to acknowledge the laws of the state 
when they conflict with the infallible oracles of the Pap- 
acy, goes the papal proscription of the liberty of scientific 
investigation ; and no possible meana is neglected of de- 
stroying all independent research and of putting obedience 
to the revelations of the pope (n its place. In the first 
period of this centuiy Catholicism, especially in Germany, 
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could boast of numerous schools full of tlic spirit of inde- 
pendent research. One after another, thc>' have been 
suppressed by the Curia. At this day the Roman Index 
has become Che highest authority over science wherever 
the power of the Papacy extends/ 

At present its decrees preserve only the believers in the 
Papacy from dangerous literature. The question of the 
future will be of establishing its authority over unbe- 
1icvcrs> Measures looking to this end have already been 
taken. The Prussian laws, i. ^^ threaten with three 
years' imprisonment whoever exposes to hatred and con- 
tempt any institution of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and only one more step is required, namely, to define 
these instituFions as synonymoLis with chose of the Pap- 
acy. The state has allowed Vaticanism to be put in the 
place of Catholicism. Thereby both the congregations 
of the Index and of the Inctuisition have in fact been 
placed under the protection of the law. 

The protection of thc^e institutions by the power of 
the state is now one of the prerequisites of the peace be- 
tween Church and State, and it will not be long before 
the courts are called upon to protect the religious peace, 
aft it Is guaranteed by the Index and the Inquisition. 
The Protestant pastor of Geldern was compelled against 
his will to decorate hia house on Corpus-Chtisti day. 
He afterwards gave an exposition of the reformed con- 
ception of the mass. For this he has been condemned 
by the court. In the same week the Germattia news- 
paper, which had declared the legal marriage of a Prus- 
sian school inspector to be concubinage, was acquitted 
(November, 1882). 

The Uw of the state is obliged to protect the Roman 
" dogma." In accordance with thi^ dogma the religious 
peace is violated if anyone dares to give the actual hi»- 
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tory of the Papacy, ^r if anyone has the haidihootl to 
speak of the blessings of the Reformation or to look upon 
the characters of the Reformation in any other hght than 
that which is permitted by the infallible pronouncements 
of the f apacy. 

The same infaUihility which controls the action of the 
govcrnmenl prescribes rxilcs to the historian. '* The 
tradition am I,*' said Pius IX. ** Dogma has conquered 
History," bodsted Manning after the Vatican Cojncil, 
When Hefele'a' history of the councils, revised after 
the decrees of the Vtitican, appeared^ it i^^as found that 
the bishop had overcome the scholar. How could it be 
otherwise } The condemnation of an heretical pope by 
an ecumenical council cannot be allowed to have taken 
place. The Council of the Vatican has declared it im- 
possible. Wliat, compared with this, do the sources of 
history signify ? 

With good reason did " Janus"' on the eve of the 
council point out the one essential condition for the gen- 
eral triumph of the dogma, namely, that all libraries 
should be burned and that the civilised nations should 
become strangers to all knowledge of their past, some- 
what like the Maoris of New Zealand. The disciples of 
the pope are well advanced on their way to this goal. 
The achievements of the Reformation era in the destruc* 
tion of unwelcome books and historical documents have 
been wcll-ntgh surpassed in the nineteenth century. 
The disappearance of the most important documents in 
the archives of Wtlrzburg, testified to by J. B. Schwab* 
has numerous parallels. Augustine TheJner has wit- 
nessed to the same thing in regard to the original records 
of the leign of Clement XIV,; the minister of public 

' BJ?ihoi> of KoL[*libuiH in WurlcMibcxfl, one i>f Ihc ihq»i IdfiicJ schola** 
of the KoDiftn CilboUc Cfmrcb, aathtif of a tunilard history nf ihe Church 
^Onnrtia, which he was tubieqtianilv oWig«t to iw^e in flccor<lkQce with 
the clci^reei cf the Vftticia CnudfiL Sec po^ I56. 
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worship, Fallc. m regard to irreplaceable documents of 
the Pruasian ministry. 

The Icfidcrs of the papal party make ro concealment 
of this noble principle. The valiiable collection of the 
Gallia Christiana contained thehistory of theprc-Rcvolu^ 
tionarj' Church of France, and in that hisiorj- were man; 
awkward facts for the p;ipal system. Abbf Gm^ranger 
of Solesmcs issued a new edition. His princtpks of his. 
toncal research made ro secret of the fact that the in«' 
terests of the Papacy must be the highest criterion to 
the historian. The extent to which the new edition of 
the Gu/lia Chrtsliarta followed these principles was shown 
by the words in its praise fpoken by Veuillot (in the 
Univ^rs of August 2%, 1S74), to the efTect that in re- 
dressing the expre^^jions of the old authors no pains had 
been spared to " create a monument worthy of the 
devotion to the vicar of Gtxl." 

The Fribourg Church -lex icon has been transformed an 
the same principle. In the second edition importai 
sentences in many articles of the first edition have simpl/^ 
been placed on their heads, and that without the slighl 
indication of the total trans format ion of the former ac- 
count. In a short pcdod the frst edition will have di^ 
appeared^ and no one will be able to compare the two- 
Then it will be po<;^ibl(? to teach coming generations that 
the Infallibllily of the popL- has been taught always, 
everywhere, and by all. Numerous drastic examples of 
the same method have been given from French catechrsmsj 
And manuals and from German book^ of devotion^' We; 
already have Muller's translation of the tmiialh C/trisii, 
approved by Melchers, the archbishop of Cologne^ in 
which at a certain place we read for licentiousness" In 
the monasteries/* licentiousness*' in the higher classes," 

' Tfa« Uiier hy Diilioip Relnlcnt. tb« fonnvi by Mkh^ad. prof^Htf te 
thf oH CartkaHo wm\r\aty 4t Iffmc: />' la /aJnJifsn^m dtt rsiAMttmft 
/ranfM/ rt^t mtnti^Jj J4 tk^it^ far it futrti rtmvtLle^ de /dfC /JMl 
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Until nnw nobody had known that in t^enohiix meant ^* in 
the higher classes/' 

It would be unjust to charge this systematiscd falsilica- 
tion of historical documents to the dogma of the infalli- 
bility- For the authoniy of the Papacy rests from the 
beginning upon the same system^ An unbroken chain 
extends all the way down, beginning with the fairy tale 
of 5l- Peter's Roman bi<^hoprii:. From the fal^iPcalion 
of ihc Niccnc canons and the invention of the synod ^l 
Sinucssa,' which never took place, we arc led to the 
pseudo-Isidorcan decretals; and again from the falsifi- 
cations of the Gregorian era to the deceit practised upon 
Thomas Aquinas through the pseudo-Cyril sent him from 
Rome,' 

There is system and method in this never-ceasing im- 
position. It is the same method as that which mafntatna 
the belief in witches and demons (identified with the 
Christian faith since the inFaDible pronouncement of In- 
nocent Vtll.)i as that v/hich is used in the miracles of La 
Salctte and Lourdcs and MarpJn^n, as in the revelations 
of Marie AUcoqiie and Catharine limmench, aa with faUc 
relics confirmed a£ genuine by papal seal and documents. 
The works of eminent scholars have exposed these facts/ 
But these worlcs are placed upon the Index, The faith- 
ful may not read them. To secure unbelievers from 
temptation, such unpleasant books, as soon as the mo^ 
ment appears favourable and no new edition i:^ to be 
feared, arc bought up and rendered harmless. For years 
it has been impossible to obtain a copy of the writings of 
Gralry and Maret against the infallibility and of many 
similar works. " Janus '* also 15 disappearing. 

^ 5iEi] Xti linvc lakcrt place in Ihr yeu- 303, 

'Co^pAre on iJiJ^ flutijccL Ihc -HritJn^s of ''Jfttius" iDAlllnger) ; jlIsO 

ihf tt^utuhm ttU^k/iJ^f nmit iter Atrrgt^u^ ; and tTned rich : AfjckaKtimut 
4ir v^Uk^mnhfn Rtii/^^tt^ 
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The conception of history that Papallsm has put !n the 
pl.tcc of " infiticl" research is sulTicicntly illiistr^^led by 
the Roman breviary* the dally reading of all the Roman 
clergy. Besides this — to choose but one out of the hun* 
dreds of papal periodicals — we mention the M<^nrh!y Rasts^ 
disseminated in all languages for the adoration of the 
Sacred Heart, Tlie so-called "historical" works on 
ihe " miracles " in the nineteenth century, approved by 
the Church, are almost innumerable, and are sprirad 
abroad in countless ediUons. To cite only a few ex* 
amplcs: we call attention to the work of the Abb^ 
Curicquc, Vcix pr&phctiques ou sigrtes, apparitions <t firr- 
€hctii>as frioHirnes (specially approved by Bishop Rass of 
Strassburg), to the work of S^usseret, translated into 
German and scattered abroad in several editions, Appari- 
tiims and K^eiati&ns of the Most Biessed Virgiyi Mary^ to 
Vt^i\(^6\& ]g^c^\\' ^ Af trades df StiUffe , and Marie Antoine's 
Mamttlduf^Urin dt fj>urdes. But — bow many Protestant 
scholars are familiar even with these easily acccsi&lbte 
works } And yet it has long been evident that these arc 
the sources from which clerical parliamentarians have 
derived their knowledge of history and their judgments. 
And already the bold attempt has been made to set up 
thifi idea of hktory, as it is disseminated in clerics] 
pamphlets, gainst the results of modern science. 

During the sessions of the Vatican Council there ap- 
peirt'd a pamphlet by Scheeben : The Pope and his LaUst 
CaiutrtHiaiorSt directed against the warning voices of 
"Janui" (D6tlingcr) and others. The judgment here 
pronounced upon Dfillingcr (1869) is characteristic: 

Th« AQAnQer tn which Janus fvlfiU the condiiiona of tcien- 
tiflc invMiipntion and the mendftcinunnevti with which he eon* 
real* hi* true view* and purpotrs wflrrnms us in concludiog 
that *c have before uj no eompcicnl historical scholar — ihat 
there are in theolog]^ and history, u w«U as in conduct and 
life, bunglers and Ewtndlen. 



* 



The InfallibU Papaty 

And wherein conasts this lack of the "" coodltLona of 
sctcntiRc investigation*' ? The answer is conbiincd in 
one word or the last paget Oollingcr gives a " heretical 
representation of the ancient constitution of the Church/' 
W hoc v<:rr applies the light of history to the pretensions 
and impositions of the Papacy gives a " heretical "* repre- 
sentation. For it is the bu^inc^ of dogma to prescribe 
to history what Jt may tell and what not. 

Even more explicit is the announcement made in the 
'" historical-political papers," where the " dogmatic -his- 
torical method " b upheld as the only valid one. This 
is the definition of Dr. Pohlei 

In the Church of Christ brc»iKca and rules the Holi' GTio»t, 
and by virtue of tlii^ breathing and ruling dogma and history 
form a wonderhil harmony. There are reitsons in the very 
nature of ihc case why there can be no fact of Church history 
which ehould sUnd in Any real contradiction with dogm^, or 
even with Ihc spirit of dogma. Eccleftiastical history po^i^csses 
in dogma an iniernijg guide througli the manifold historical 
Iranftforinations of ihe cenluiJcs — and the interpretation of 
hiatoricfti facte must leixn closely and submissively upOQ 
dogma. 



This ''leaning" upon dogma b to be understood to 
apply (irst and foremost to the account of the Reforma- 
tion. " Infallible *' judgment on this event b given in 
the bulla of Leo X. The historian has simply to follow 
these bulls. " A Catholic author must consider it his 
strict duty to make the alone valid and therefore object- 
ive ecclesiaslical view of the idigious schism a distinctly 
emphasised principle of his own historical conception/' ' 
Formerly these beautiful theories were found only in 
orthodox seminary books, pamphlets, and periodicals, 
and in the clerical press, whose method of refutation 
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was not by reasons but by viUficaiion of dissenters. 
Rut since the triumph of the infallibility dogma they 
appear ill the open light of da/ vi\l\\ the cUiia to m* 
fatUbility and exclusive right. At the convention of 
Catholics in Frankfurt (September, iSSi)^ the name con- 
vention which in the name of Germany welcomed the 
cult o/ St. Teresa a Jesu, Herr Windhorst declared ex- 
plicitly ihat the whole oF German history had been f^sj- 
ficd; that history falsified was taught in popular schools, 
in gymnaaia, and in the univcrAilies. It wa^ inipc>rt4tit 
that a correct account should be given; here was the 
arsenal which Catholics rccjuircd to furnish them with 
weapons for the struggles that were forced upon them 
every day. 

The watchword given out by the leader of the Centre 
ha^ been promptly taken up by the clerical press in G«r* 
many. The Scftffsischf Vciksreifung expressed against 
thoi^e who were going to celebrate the four hundredth 
anniver^ry of the birth of Luther tht: threat, that if tbtn 
was attempted an answer would be given in the ^tliape of 
a picture of the real Luther, at which every decent man 
would have to be ashamed. The promise was literally 
fulfilled in a biography prepared for the Luther-jubilee. 

There is nothing new in this whole method. Only the 
boldness U new with which it is pubHcly applied, now 
that the defeat of the German empire in the JCtr/tur-^ 
JtaiH/f/has been followed by Et^ inevitable consequences. 
For with a defiance which can hardly be exceeded the 
Frotcitant heresy is treated as in reality a thing of the 
past. Like mushrooms the booka spring up which en- 
large upon the text furniihed in the statements made by 
Leo XI IL on the Reformation as the origin of all the 
evil of our time. 

One repeats what the other has said on the papal con- 
irtruction of hirtarj\ iinlil the mtmber of echoes n-ally 4p- 
pcars as a sort of public opinion. The modern fabrication 
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of books does not ifemand any effort uf the mind. Ham- 
mcr»tcin'n RecolUctwrn of an Old Lutheran takes its data 
concerning the Reformation and tiic reformer* from Evcrs' 
Caihoiiecr I^otijtant ; Evcrs has collected his tirades from 
Janssen's Hisi&ry 0/ tk^ German PcopU. From the Utter 
work the entire clerical press dales witli touching una- 
nimity a new era in the writing of history. And in fact 
no work is 50 well fitted to stand as a type of the posi- 
tion of AW infallible papali^m towards historical science. ' 
The conception underlying Janssen's book doCvS not in 
tlte least dilTer from that of tlic whole papal literature on 
the Reformation. This literature had in the eighteenth 
century retired from the public gaze into obscurity, but 
since the beginning of the nineteenth century it has 
everywhere again come to the front. None of the tricks 
by which history is perverted arc new, as anybody knows 
who is at all familiar with lh(? school of the old as well as 
of the new Jesuits. The supercilious appearance of 

I JftnEun's Nitttry t/ tkt Gfrnarf P^/Ip /ram lAf St^ ef ihi MUdtt 
Ag<4 appcftjvct ia r6?6 mid tUcr fuUuwiii^ ycjuih. It JjiLiiiBii li> be purely 
'* 0b|«elfT«," It ifl in cflcci 3 reconttmction nf lH]rm*n hutoi^ fmm the 
VlCnttiontuia pttint of view. It wo* dsv of tha lii«rary «eiiMtLou of iho 

time*. 

TJiff fftHowing commenTary on the mi-lliorl nf Jnnccii anJ hk lehnal will 
b* ifjund intlrucliv-e. It jc uLen frnin n tw^^wr, piihlithed in TMe .Valien 
of M«y 17, ii}oOt c*[ I^r, Gbqael's i^enl bixik, 7'^f Jii'i of tke JCt/vrma- 
tieH. The iip[>?Aran» of ihli volume proves ihal ih? JilylF of hldorlcft] 
Jitvrelun cgdlrktl wbi^tk NEppold protailfi u ipreadlng Irom <j«iniUiy to 
En^Und. Aflcr lUliii^ Uic lille of ilic bouk, tbe review bq^iikb : 

book or» Hfnry VHi. and Iki £n§lith Men^ti/H^j, TiAh grouped * urtea 
of 'hLadiet' upon Vkriou) AApoCta of tlic Enflinh AcfarvnAtinn. ' Studio' 
\h Hii «unctivu tut mistDBdinc wtird. One uuclitH in otdrr lu Icurn hjidc* 
Iking ; but Ihfll hii not h^tn (>in purpo** of iJr. (Jii'iueCs inveiitifilinnii. 
II« khew bcforchiirtd ftll ih^L wu noccHuy for Him to know, and ktf has 
itodied only to rmd lUiuiraiLoiu of u ihAii wiU vkkli Kr tUrlv lie it 
avmupdly 11 dltcipti^ <yi jAnucti. vhom he qunin pt Imgiri o-nd wham he 
dc!«ril>c» fci * Ihe hi>L)rknDf Gcrmjxny ' Itirhia ponod, Hisrnclhod, which 
14 tlie umc lu ikjil L>f lilt tiiitklcFt i*^v> If'^uuJ Up be aji^iLicU >oaa«t ut l*Ecr 
to thU pliuc of Ike Kef omAlion , Bh n hm hren alrMdy with «> much eflflCl 
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superiority which Janssen assumed in his answer to" my 
<ritic4 " was possible only becatise of the almost entire- 
Ignorancc until then prevailing among ProtesUrts as 
well of the inner life of Catholicism as of the papal repre- 
sentation of histor>'. On one side was the inccs*anl, in- 
defatigable cUim for the reversal of all history ^ccordingf 
to the infallible oracle in RomCi on the other side was the 
customary ignorance of Catholic literature. 

What Protestant critics remained ignorant of was clearly 
appreciated among Catholic scholars. The real Intellect* 
ual leaders of Catholic theology have long ago freed us 
from the trouble of exposing the means used by jansscn 
and his followeri. Dollinger^s address on sectarian and 
non-scctarjan teaching of history, i. e., on the centradicti^ 
in adjtao contaicKd in the former, gives ua his judgment 
on the work of Janssen. Bishop Rcinkcns has character- 
ised Jansscns transformation of history and his methods 
In the following language: "" Apparently he allows th« 
documents to spealc; but by suppression, by a slight 
colouring, by unnoticed transposition of cau*H? and effect, 
he says the opposite/' Various well-Informed authors^ 
such AS, Hoffmann, for many years his literary associate, 
and Baumstark. have given a faithful characterisation of 
JanssCR and of the diametrical opposition between has 

in other trlinctioiis^ \\ cunkiulv ia tnyin^ du^n certain pri>pa«itia» bqA 
Ibco luppudini: llicin b^ tvntenipcfrutT evidence, cuEfulljr »cl«tiac vu^. 
bcu in Ihe tleiired Jircciinn, ai^il i^nririnc Jitl Timi mtghl Mcm lo 
the Cftx. An BnanlLAl f<nlar« is aUji ihw appar^nity fnnk odnivlop 
cerUin crrora and wtahncsHa on onc't own »iiJc, %a\ <A acerlain laoponfoa 
o( food ir»(iiiioa on ibv ilde of the oppanent. Such b mcihad ifms ld iUw 
arm rr^tintir di ihp outfpl II VDatd ppc^uoe itt elfecii by flu appeal 19 Uie 
MViv «f faimcH and of lujficAl i^qucpc:*.** 

Tbc laiE kvntCQCC of ibe review wiEl be [nteic«lSTi|£ ta re«den of tblfj 
tnlDinr lU Mpmainj— ilmeai IfliJi-nflml laiiauflge— nn* ftf iu main tbe»e*a[ 
Ac irT<e«mcil*blenct> of Ebc raptcy and Ibe modem wisrld . *' Wc Hdcom^l 
this book and all \\% kind, fur \Vk tcfvitc Llier <I^' <■> bUi?wiji£ (lie irrttoita 
dlftbleneu aF Iha itan* hrFvrfvn ilip Rfmian jirinripln anfl aYCjylhing llie 
vodem wi>r]d haa cone M valve and respect. " 
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" objectivity*' and the honest writing of history. All 
this only proves how nrcessary it is to heed the warning 
of the gospel against those who come to us hi :thccp's 
clothing, but who inwardly arc ravening wolves. 

More celebrated than Jansscn as an exponent of the 
same construction of hiator>- is Conrad von Bolanden, 
who has '* corrected" almost every period of German 
history. In his Enemia of the Empire, the chancellor, 
Marcus Trebonius, the author of the first Diocletian per- 
secution, beats the features of Prince Bismarck; \\\^ four 
voJunics of historical novels on Frederick the Gicat have 
drawn the pictuie of the founder of the Prussian state 
after the metliod usually applied to Luther ; and his other 
book^ caricature the German character and vilify the 
Reformation and tlic modern world of ideas. Yet no 
German author has so widespread an influence. 

At the same time the fabrication of novels, which has 
been btgun in the papal interest, has undertaken to 
satisfy the demand fur such reading, and no other literary 
products of this d^s bat those that have passed the 
censorship of the confessor can find an entrance inttj 
Catholic families. Whoever studies the catalogues or 
even the shop-windows of the great clerical book con- 
cerns in the centre of Catholic Germany, will find every 
year new works in numerous editions of which Che ordi- 
nary history- of literature takes hardly any notice. 

More influential than the thick volumes of history with 
their learned notes, more influentiaL even than the so- 
called Catholic novels, are the numerous collections of 
pamphicts. to which wc have already frequently referred, 
from which the speakers of the Centre have for some time 
derived their historical knowledge. The same methods 
ve here used to bring awkward historical data and the 
problems of natural science and philosophy into harmony 
with dogma ad majorem dti ghriatn. Whether the re- 
presentations agree with the truth is a matter of very 
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little moment. There had been, even before the coun- 
cil, a good deal of activity in rhfs direction. Ncerchc» 
less wc observe after the council a world-wide difference 
from before. For from the proclamation of the in- 
fiillibility dates, strictly speaking, the rise of the clerical 
press, which disseminates the papal construction of hutory 
among the masses. From year to year the organ« of 
clericalism have increased in number. And now the 
ume language, which before Chtry had only dared to use 
against the Hohenstaufen emperors or the reformers, is 
applied to the great IcaiJcrs of the classical period ol^ 
Literature. The Jesuit father, Baumgartcn, has alrcadj 
achieved the moral assassination of Goethe, 

Not yet has the effort been successful, as it was In Ih©' 
seventeenth century, to separate the German people into 
tvro hostile camps. But Holland is to-day a stntdng 
illustration of the far-reaching results of Jesuit training 
systtm^rically carried out. The periodicals and news- 
papers of the Jesuits have there trained up a generation 
which haf lost every feeling for the glorious struggles for 
liberty in the Netherlands. 

The effect of the clerical universities upon the popular 
life is shown by the condition of Belgium, The French 
Imitation, under the third republic, of these »o-cftl)ed 
" free " universities is of too recent date to show the same 
effects aa in Belgium. Germany ha? followed suit, and 
ait attempt has been m^de to L'stablish " free " German 
universities.^ This has not yet been successful. But In 

< The following nolicc found in ihfi New York //mtion of Juljp 14, tJ 
v&l be or littereil Ln tlik coniLtcifoii In cxpUlnibg ihe line Ofttut* M iLe 
Ramtn CmholLc '"free'" univrnlriri ■ 

" A ALriouA cpitodc in modern nnivinily annflU »U Ihe migTBlion.tlMliit 
lulf % jrcv «|[u. uf ci^hl profcHori ni \ht xt^dlcJ 'free' Uumin CtUicJk 
irnivrnirj Id Fteiliunj in Swiucjliod. Thli inHiiiillon »u aiAbUihot 
■one eIi or xvm yp&n ft£o lot the Bp«?U] purpoba of drmah&lraTingi thU 
frtcdan of tcicniific rcteirch w** psrlcctly compatible nilb Ih? spirit aii4 
ircnil uf Lhc Chi]ri:}i. U na* tBlleiJ ' Jrcc,' tii conlrui iv tlii anJ%enUic* aC 
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£il] the state universities sectarian associations of students 
have been formed, who now possess their oivn aonf;'bookd 
with thoroughly " corrected " songs, an<J in which the 
young generation is systematically taught to look for the 
ideals (jf the future, not to Frederic IL and Joseph IL, 
but to Ferdinand T!. ; not to William of Or^ingc, bvit to 
Philip 11, : not to Gustavu^ Va^ and Gu5ta\us Adotfus, 
but to Sigismund of Poland; not to Elizabeth, but to 
James IL 

Not only history, but every other scientific discipline 
has been similarLy at^ected by the malign iitduence oF 
papal irfailibility- The science of law has been obliged 
with much labour to clear a path through the immeasur- 
able network of frauds upon which has been built the 
pscudo'Isidorcan papal law. Natural science has not 
only had to lament the pereecution of Giordano Bruno 
ard Galilei, but ts to-day challenged by every new canon- 
isation and every new pretended miracle. We claim, 
however, for historical research the position of an ad- 
vance guard. Building upon the foundation of empiri- 
cal investigation as laid by natural science, and yet, as the 
history of man, fixing its attention intelligently upon 

Germmnj^ AuKFrii, anr! SwirrcrUntl, which were rtfinrfleJ a» confrollflJ 
ctnddljr by ihc iUi«. EEperiencc hu now ^hnmi thai in this ' free' uni- 
Tcralty. the ' LehrfreiHcit/ the ideal sadtHr tcj coniincnrAl scholars, Eiu nol 
bwn ablfl i(> fstihlipili i[s ihmnc Thfl pruffvimr* ^vho h&vp irvvrrd ihdr 
MBii*flfnn tnth the Kreiburg Univpntty, niim»ly, Dn. Efiinann, GcFtllob, 
H4rdy, Josln, LOrltent, vi^n Savtgny, SireilbcFg, And Silurm (lII, wo 
b«lkvfl. Rumajj CAiholic l^jmcn and (^rmam), have nulled In Lli« publU 
CHtion t\ A- Mfmoripl i^i>it>tjekrf/i), m whkh llieyyive (he why and wherco 
f«re of thoir THodus. From ibii document if ■> ippiircnt ihal ili« t'rctidi 
DDmJniciui monKt urc in uliKnlulc contiol uf lUc UiiivcrhJIy, and «■»)' lciu:]i- 
ln|*H not \A cnrirurniiry with The mfrre&ft of thii nrtlpr huvp in r«ocnt yeare 
bn>u|;ht down qpon ihe bead* of t)i« offeadtn tho opp^aitimi tnd even pet- 
ictuticrfi vi the fAtbtTHn tvhich lin&llr cm3«l in vrithhuMing the hIb; ics uf 
tevml tmchitn xrhr* vonld nnl wiihdnw views net ticcepuble m iho«e in 
uilhcirily. Th* D/nlttXri/f \% Ui intercqling and LnstnictiT« dcicufuenl, 
ftnd «Gki[] ftbovi bow iii«*lubly ccdeiibtEcAl ■uLhonty ind IrMdom of 
■demise ravojch mmly lor inith'* nko connf in coltisloti," 
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the deepest impulse that humanity knows ^reli|pous 
enthusiasm* beyond all other hnnches of sclencf It iiAS 
to bear the most embittered hatred of Vaticanism. For 
that very reason, under thr leadership of DOlUnger, it 
bears the banner in the iicver-ce^ng struggle between a 
truth-loving science and the conceit of infailibility. 



The undermining of the state and the destruction of 
the scientific sense of truth do not exhaust the fatal herit- 
age which the principle of infallibility leaves to the future* 
For the state and science, however fundamental as Tactora 
in the development of civilisation, are but subordinate to 
that (actor which, after all, makes men men — religion. 
Only the knowledge of what religion has become under 
the influence of papalUm enables us rightly to judge its 
re^l nature. 

In order to obtain a complete survey of the effect upon 
religion of the infallible dominion of the Papacy, wc 
should be obliged to give our first consideration to those 
countnes in which heretical influences are as good 38 
excluded. But wtCh the success of the policy whicb 
seeks to build impassable barriers between the Romai 
Catholir population and their fellow-ciiizt-ns. the condi- 
tions in Lountric^ of mixed population approach thnve of 
Spain and South America, In Germany it has proceeded 
so far that Baedecker's guide-books, because tbcy bc^r 
the stamp of no sect, are forbidden by the clerical prens, 
and others are substituted, which along with the sacred 
places recommend Catholic hotels and Catholic shops- 
In Germany again, where there are state and communal^ 
savings-banks, we find also institutions of credit founded 
for Catholic apprentices and Calholic masters, who 
through them rc^p larger dividends, but al^o greater de- 
pendence. There arc eren musical associations and con* 
certs with the sectarian stamp; the Interdict is placed 
upon mixed societies as welt as upon mixed achoola. 
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No one wHo has rot from infancy )ivcd in a Catholic 
atmospheie can form any judgment of the ay^tcmatic 
transformation of a population by nature tolerant, as it 
liaii been gradually brought about through sectarian 
5chool!4 forced upon them by unwise statesmen, and as it 
han been intensified to a degree of ovtrbearing arrogance 
in consequence of the surrender in the Kuiturkampf^ It 
Js no longer questioned that Christianity constats in the 
subjection of the nations to the pope, or that the faith of 
the individual rests upon the sacrifice ol the reason. The 
realisation of this faith in life consists in the hatred and 
persecution of dissenters. Whoever resists the motherly 
love of the Church must sooner or later fall a prey to 
God's vengeance. Every means is allowable for the 
making of proselytes, A man like Cardinal Dlepenbrock 
could declare to a Catholic pnest that it did not matter 
even if the man whom you wished to convert did not 
believe in anytliing himself, if only by his sabmission Iu3 
children could be won. 

The prevalent disgraceful language of the clerical press 
\& an indication of an increasing deterioration of all ethi- 
cal conceptions among the people. What Father Curci 
reports of Italy, that the gospels of the New Testament 
are the bouk least known to the people, represents an 
ideal which, among the other nations subjected to the 
VapacVi is more and more approaching reality. Can it 
be otherwise^ when all that Chnst censures and opposes 
is made the criterion of Christianity, when demonstrative 
processions and public reading of the breviary take the 
place of the prayer in the closet, when the worship of 
God in spirit and in truth is materialised, when the In- 
fallible man in Rome is put in the place of Christ ? 

The entire literature of devotion is carefully purtlied 
from the evil works of the last century, which know A 
true life of Christian piet>' on!y as an ethical Hfc, What 
happened in France in the eighteenth ccntufy after the 
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prohibition of QucsrcPs work on the New TcstamcDt Is 
the ca^c in Germany to-dd>\ In the pkce of a devotion 
which £o3tcrcd the ethical Jifc in the pursuit of life's 
vocation, the modem Jesuit religiosity has placed Ma- 
do nra- visions, the cult of the Sacred Heart, exorcisms, 
and £tigmat]£3tions. The fact ihar Catharine Emmerich 
was judicially proved to be an impostor was no bar to the 
ecclrsiastical celebration of her jubilee and the glorifica- 
tion of her miracles in special p<imphlet5i A drastic 
revelation of the influence of the modem Jesuit cults 
upon the popular life is given by the legal action con< 
nccted with the miracles of Marplngen.' The latter 
were a favourite argument for the infallibility in tho 
German Kvhnrkamff^ and in the historical manual of 
Cardinal Hergenr6lh<?r thE^y are treated as undoubted 
facts, 

" God will aJlow a stronger and a worse Papacy to 
come up, because we have too readily submitted to the 
papistical maxims/' The nineteenth century has taken 
every pains to fulfil this prediction of the piou* Spener 
and to leave to the twentieth century an inheritance Rimi- 
Jar to that which the sei^enteenth had prepared for the 
following century, before the second reformiition to which 
God called Spencr. Will the twentieth century- return 
once more to llic likeness of the " Frcderician era '* ^ 

' The Virjiin *pri Sat*n ymtx lAiJ to li*ve been *cco by tliildwn tad 
mirttLet ■cic irmuft^ii, in 1S76. See Tht MarfiHgm Mii*uttx W/are tkt 
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CHAPTER XVI 

THE SO^CALXED CATHOLIC EMANCrPATION IN GREAT 
BRITAIN ' 



FRANCE, the land of tlic great Revolution, t-i the 
cci^tre of the papal reaction in the nineteenth 
century. From France the movement has extended itt 
all dircctioi^s, just as the French fashions did in the reign 
of Louis XIV, and in the era of the encyclopedists. The 
[cavcn spread from France first to its northern neighbour, 
the NeUierkndfi ; but it affected in no less degree Calho- 
Uc SwttzerUnd and Western Germany. 

In all the^e countries of the European continent the 
tcachingii of the new Papacy found tlie soil already pre- 
pared. For not only had a large part of (he Catholic 
population remained devoted to the p^ipal interests 
through the era of Illumination in the last century, but 
the same population liad suffered almost more than the 
French from the horrors and the havoc of the Revolution, 
and had naturally become so much more susceptible to 
the InHuence of the Restoration -spirit. These conditions, 

' ]| has hecn (h? ciit^ififn amortg KDmnn CieTioILca in Germiiny to rrpT^ 
Hnl the npreuive *.ti*X pn^xqEionary inrnmrai wMch Iho Kngliiih govein- 
(Dcal tfavc the RtlcKniEtti^tn Li4> frum iimc m ijmc wlu|j|cil af;*lrui T^Q^Ltih 
Roman Oilii>liL:G as ihc cKircitic ]>l rcll|>iciu* iiilvImiKc uiiil iJcncoiUon. 
Thii miiK bo borne in mind by ihc rtadtr ju ihe i>uin[ ol view from vhich 
the pmcnl cluftler bivr riiTcn. Oct :>utHnr'B |iro1cAU oi^aitiKl ihc pcTYcniun 
<jf Kni:li»h liitiory bikI rlic iaiw Id^u »f relj^iuva liljr.rly lukvc lit view llw 
mr*rg| i rt u ntmtiont rxirrtfnt imoiig tha papmtt of Urnxitny. 
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however, which told powerfully in favour of p^ipallsni, 
were entirely absent iti England, among the people of 
the twofold reformation, the victorious opponents of the 
Revolution, 

And yeti even during the storms of the RevoluCton the 
triumphs of tiie Papacy in England were most pro- 
nouncef) — a fact whose explanation is to be found not 
so much in local as in those general causes which He in 
the very nature of our modern spiritual life. The 
victories of Roman Catholicism in EngUnd arc but the 
counterpart to the proi^rcss of Protestantism In all thooc 
countries which had before been hcrmctkally doacd 
a^nat it. There is a remarkable balancing of ^n and 
loss between the opposing churches, as is seen by a com- 
parison of general statistics. And this peculiar phcnom. 
enon is the result not only of the physical changes that 
have ta1<en pldce, of mixed intercourse, of more fre- 
quent travelling, and of the mingling of the most diverse 
nadonalities; but is largely due to the modem principle 
of liberty of conscience. 

For, ever since this ancient Christian principle has won 
the battle over ecclesiastical ambition and greed, the 
oppressed of ever>' country enjoy the advantages of free 
motion and general toleration. And, in EngUnd as else- 
where, the oppressed minority has profited by the modem 
spirit. Catholic emancipation, long resisted and finally 
carried out by its former opponents* is directly traceable 
to the universal spiritual process, which has made itself 
everywhere felt since the American war of revolution and 
the £o-cal]ed ideas of 17S9- 

More difficult to understand than Catholic emancipa- 
tion is the immense stream of conversions, by which the 
English, so proud of their liberty, were brought in droveH 
to submit to the authority of the pope. Nevertheless, 
with emancipation to prepare the way, we shall team to 
understand thc&c conversions as in no way the iCfluU of 
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mere chance. But not only do the general cause* and 
the *ever;il stages of this movement deserve a closer 
examination than has hitherto been given them ; we must 
turn our atlcnlion also to the reaction and to the ultimate 
effect of these conversions upon the Cnglish Church 
itaeif. 

Catholic emancipation and the multitude of conver- 
sions raised the hopes of the Curia for the ultimate sub- 
mission of England to the Papacy, and Pius IX. Icne^ 
whit he was about when, Jn the year 1850, to show hi» 
gratirude for the Emancipation Act< he established the 
papal hierarchy alongside of the natioiiah He showed 
a like prudent cakuUtion a (cw years later {1S53) when 
the same stop wa^ taken in Holland. In both cases the 
result was the same. After a period of high but short- 
lived [>opular exciteinent both England and HoUand 
submitted to the papal encroachment. Ent;land has 
been taught by her experience in Ireland the conse- 
quences of the complaisance she has shown to the Papacy- 
The history of Ireland in the last years affords the 
most instructive illustration of Lhe blessings of infallible 
Vaticanism in its mHuence upon faith and morals, upon 
domestic and national welfare; and the almost uninter- 
rupted scries of open assassinations and secret conspir* 
acies, by which ^v^t^ act of leniency and of toleration 
on the part of the Bnpltah was answered, may well be 
considered a prognostic of the ultimate influence which 
the British conventions will exert upon the following 
generation. 

We take up now the first of those memorable phenom* 
ena, about which the entire Catholic Church history of 
Great Britain in the nineteenth century groups itself, the 
sO'CaUed Catholic emancipation — that fs, the repeal of 
those laws which limited the political rights of Roman 
Catholics, So many erroneous opinions are still held in 
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regard to theses Uws. that their origin and execution de- 
mands some cxpUnation. 

It is Dot to be denied that Englbh Yix^Xotf contains 
abundant evidence of intolerance towards Roman Catbo- 
licsp and we have ro desire to palliate the far-re;iching 
consequences of religious hatred such as prevailed in 
former generations in Great Britain. But we must also 
remember tliiJi lesson, which English history teaches us, 
th^t English legi^Jalion against the Church of Rone Wiui 
not dmply the expre^ton of religious persecution. 

It Ls not just to compare the duty oF self-defence 
against ;m open enemy, whose challenge is to a lifc-and- 
death stru^le, to whom all means for the destruction of 
his opponent are equally just, with that spirit of pcrstcu* 
tion which is of ilic very essence of the papal prindple. 
The inalienable A\xKy oX the national leaders to lind means 
of protection against the political dangers with which thi 
papal policy for centuries threatened England, brought 
great hardships upon the British Catholics. But wc 
have no ri^ht to blame the result 4nd Co ignore the, 

The higtoiy of England since the Reformation »ho^ 
frequent attempts to repeal the oppressive laws. Siw 
were the transactions of the y^rar 164S, U was propoa 
at that time to extend toleration to all those who &Tioitl<t 
repudiate ihe following three propositions : tliat the pope 
had the (mwer tu relcd^e a subject from obedience to hCs 
government, that he could grant dispensation from ai 
oath given to a heretic, and that it was lawful upon hi 
command to kdl tho-^e whom he had condemned as] 
heretics. Fifty^nine English CathoUc noblemen^ be»d< 
a number of priests, had declared themselves :4gain3t1 
these propositions. But Innocent X. immediately pro- 
nounced Vh^Lt whoever had suh^crlbed to this dcehiration 
made himacU Kablc to the pcnahics impo^d upon the 
denial of the papal power. " For this reason the pcnAl 
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kwd against the Catholics remained in force for more 
than a centurj' longer," ' 

Let us, in the interest of unbiassed hifitory, fitigmatise 
every religious persecution, but let it be done with even- 
handed justice, wherever we ^^\d It. in this churclj or in 
that. It is not just to speak of the martyrdom of papists 
under Henry VIII. and to ignore the fact that he con* 
dcn:incd to death a far larger number of those of the 
reformed faith. It U equally unjust to parade the op- 
pression of Catholics under Elizabeth and to conceal the 
number of Protestants Bloody Mary had sent to the stake. 
It is unhtstoHcaL to paint romantic pictures of the beauti- 
ful Mary Stuart and to draw a veil over the attempts 
upon the life of Eliitabeth by her adherents, attempts 
whose plans arc traced very near Co Mary herself. 

Up to the present time only timid efforts have been 
ventured towards attributing the e:q^cdition of the great 
Armada to Philip II. s interest in religious liberty. But 
this is what we are coming to, among those who talk of 
the suppression of religious liberty in England, who 
would lead you to think there had never been such things 
as the papal deposition of Elizabeth, the powder plot 
under James T., the Irish massacre under Charles f,, and 
the intrigues ^ain^t popular liberty of the convert 
Jamc» 11. 

It was precisely these events which obliged England 
to have recourse to measures of defence. Nor was it 
otherwise in the Uet great duel between Louis XEV. and 
William III. of Orange. The reign of William taught 
tnutual toleration to warring Episcopalians and Presby- 
terians, and even relieved the hated revolutionary sects 
of Baptists and Quakers of the persecutions they had 
suffered. But is It reasonable to expect, at the time 
when Louis XIV. gave to French Protestantism tt3 
death-bloWt that William I!I. should rise to the standard 

^ QuirioLu. /famon l^titn /wifm the CVuHnV. 
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€f the nineteenth century and rlrik his own and his 
country'^ very existence ? It \^ true that, After the 
battle of the Boync, the Orange lodges of Irish IVotcst- 
anta imiuted the example of the Jesuits; it U also true 
that the London Icstival of Guy Fawlces* day in so far 
copied the auiodafis as to burn an effigy in revenge for 
the death agonies of hundreds of thousands of livEnjj 
victims. But we may not forget that only with the 
<Jawn of the eighteenth century, when the creation of 
Louis XIV. had crumbled into mlns, did the idciL of 
general religious liberty become firat a philosophical 
doctrine and then was made the common possession of 
j^l those whom the Papacy declares to be unbelievers. 

Nevertheless, however necessary llic laws against 
Roman Catholics may have been for the defence of ELng- 
land, this does not alter the fact that these laws were 
opposed to the recognition, now rapidly spreading, of 
the modern principle of univt^rsal liberty of conscience. 
If from the time of the papal deposition of Elizabeth to 
the days when William III.'s life was attempted ,ind the 
time of the repeated invasions of the Stuart pretenders 
(1715 and 1745) it was high treason, not only in name but 
In fact, to obey the commands of the pope at^ain^t the 
government of the country, the consequent liability of 
every Roman priest to the penalties of felony could not 
but be pregnant with evil for the future. Still more in- 
vidious was another measure, by which the pn>]>crty of a 
Catholic went to the nearest Protestant heir, if the fonner 
had been educated in foreign parts, and every Protectant 
son of a Catholic father was permitted to claim his IQ* 
ben'tance during the life of the latter. 

As a matter of fact, the very measures which were 
designed to secure the outward Influence of the state 
Church conid not but very seriously undermine her moral 
power. The exclusion by the Te.st Act* from public 
office and from Parliament alienated Roman Catholics 
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from the rest of the popuUtion. The adherents of all 
othcf forms of worship were obliged to pay tithe* to the 
Episcopal ChuTCh, and had at the same time to provide 
for their own churches and schools, while the sUte 
Church was suffering from a system of 3mt:cLrcs In the 
hands of a mercenary clergy. And naturslly, this condi- 
tion of tilings \iQi\ increased respect among their flocks 
for the poor Roman clergy, 

But it lakes, as a rule, a long time before such experi- 
ences impress themselves upon the popular imaginaticil. 
When in 1780 Lord Savllle proposed some slight mitiga- 
tion of the " Act for preventing tiie further growth of 
popery" of William IIL, the dangerous Gordon riots 
{licscribcd in Dickens* Barnaby RuJgt) proved how deep- 
seated in the popular consciousness was the feeling against 
the Papacy. NcvcrthelcsSi before the end of the last 
century a change had taken pbce in the position of Eng- 
lish Catholicism. For not only was Lord Saville's Jaw 
soon afterwards passed In spite of the Gordon riots, evc» 
the establishment, by Thomas Weld, of the Jesuit col- 
lege of Stonyhurat, near Liveri)ool, was sai^ctioned, and 
many French pricstSi who had refused the oath and fled 
to England, found a welcome there and were able to 
exert a certain influence in the times of the first conver- 
sions to Rome- 



Immediately after the period of the Revolution, the 
liberal party embodied in its platform the repeal of the 
Test Acts which bad closed the public ofTicc^ to Roman 
Catholics. The aplrit of the time^ was in favour of the 
abolition of the old restrictions. As early as tStJ a 
motion for Che repeal was made in Parliament. For a 
considerable lime the attempt was frustrated by the 
resistance of the Upper House, As late as the year 1824 
the Peers rejected the so-called Emanciparion, But re- 
sistance only increased the efforts of thofie who were 
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deiermined to extend the principle of liberty of cofiwience 
even to its opponents. Consalvi, acting for The pope, 
brought his expert influence to bear upon English slates- 
men. The Chev^ilier Bunsen, as Prussian amb;iSsaJor in 
Rome, used his English connections to the same purpose* 

The cliief objection which was made by those who 
stood up for the old laws lay in the papal encroachments 
and prctcnaiona. This objection ivas overcome by the 
official declaration again made by the Roman Catholic 
bishops of Ireland (following upon former declarations 
made in i66i, 1757, i/SS, I?g3, and iSio), to the cflfcct 
that the Catholic Church does not teach the infallibility of 
the pope. Thift " declaration/' made in the year [826 by 
the Catholic bishops, the apostolic vicars, and their coad* 
jutors, not only stands as an unequivocal testimony to 
the doctrine of the Church as it was then held, but \% in- 
vested with a peculiarly solemn character, because it waj 
upon the ground of this declaration (sanctioned by the 
Curia) that emancipation was demanded. And during 
the sessions of the Vatican Council in rS^o a number of 
the older English bishops expressed themselves emphatte- 
ally to the effect that EnglUh Catholics had obtained their 
political and legal position in consequence of the repeated 
declaration and upon the express condition, that they do 
not teach the doctrine of papal infalUbllity. Gladstone's 
pamphlet on the Vatican dccrcca has recorded the arts of 
deception which have been resorted to in order to gloss 
over this inconvenient fact. 

The declaration of the bishops seemed to prove that 
the repeal of the Test Act?i threatened no danger to the 
state, and under the last ministry of the Duke of Welling* 
ton and after a celebrated speech by Sir Robert Peel, tho^ 
Tories carried through the programme of the Whigs.' 
On the 13th of April, 1829, the royal sanction wad given 
to the act of both Houses, which opened Parhament am 
the public offices to Roman Catholics on condition 
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taking an oath of allegiance which was worded in general 
tcTmii. 

The stone once scl rolling, almost every year brought 
new ^atns to the Papacy, The Irish Ecclesiastical En* 
dowmcnt Act, which abolished a haU of the bishoprics of 
the Irish state Church and thereby called Forth the first 
oppoaition of the Pviseyite party» was a new concession to 
the papal Church. The same motive Induced the Peel 
ministry to enact the inheritance bill, by which testaments 
in favour of the Church of Rome and her institutions, 
orders excepted, were permitted. Not long afterwards 
followed the state endowment of the Jesuit seminary of 

[ayrooth. In 1847 four more royal colleges were catsb- 
tished at the expense of the state, at which religious in- 
struction was left in the hinds of the Church. But when 
Pius IX. proclaimed the so-called restitution of the hier- 
archy in England^ the hopes of the Curia had been raised 
to such A degree that attendance at these state colleges 
was forbidden. 




CHAPTER XVII 

THE ENGLISH CONVERSIONS AND 7TEBIR CONSEQUENCES 

FOR THE ENGLISH CHUnCK— THE OXFORD 

MOVEMENT" 



WE have traced the so-called Catholic Emancipation 
chiefly to the spirit of the times; but thU explan- 
ation will not suffice for the second phenomenon t a which 
WL- now turn our attention : the stream of conversions to 
the Church of Rome. There must be other deeper lying 
causes for the fact that large numbers of this people, so 
proud of its ancient liberties, bowed their necks under 
the Caudine yoke of recantation, and more eapeci;Jiy, 
that it became the fashion among the upper ten thousand 
to kiss the pope's foot- A correct appreciation of these 
eiiLises is of far greater importance to the historian than 
thcstaiisticaof the converts with their titles and incomes, 
which is the favourile theme of the Vatican press. 

Among the motives which led to the conversions were 
»omc which were specifically ecclesiastical, but wc shall 
sdio h&vc to con^id^r a series of more general factors in 
the process, partly preparatory, partly co-operant. And, 
in a reactionary tendency such as we have before us, wa 
muft not fail to look for those underlying ideaU< without 
which wc nhall be entirely unable to understand the 
significance of this or Endeci) of any other movemenL 

■ I'hff ('>niian poinl ftt r'ltyr Irftm vhifh (HH ch^plrr iv wrirl^n mntr 
ogiin W KftrrLtf tn mipd. The i^Diovivtnl movemBnl m Knglno^ vM Ihv 
<4i»« of GiukAlton 14 <>cnn&Ei pApivts, uid iliey DiAdc ■ en*l ibgw vrldl clM 
PUDS of EnfHih coavertH. 
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Among the pTepftrator>' causes we place the social in- 
fluence of the immigrant foreign pncst*i, and the romantic 
literature and poetry, iti which the influence of Scott/ 
Byron, and Moore vias supreme. Bui U lay \n tlic nature 
of things that the seed already sown could bear fruit only 
after emancipation had prepared the soiU How great 
were the expectations which emancipation raised in 
Rome is proved by the well-known statement of the 
Count de Maistre, who declared the ac^^uisition of the 
Church of St. Peter in Geneva and of St, Sophia in Con- 
stantinople to be the necessary consequences of English 
Catholic emancipation. And we read elsewhere this pre- 
diction, that " witli the 25th of April, 1829. there begins 
a new era; the entrance of O'Connell into Parliament 
and his refusal to take the oath of supremacy have given 
the signal for the religious regeneration which sooner or 
later, but inevitably^ must lead to the most complete 
victory of the new faith,'* In fact, we see that the con- 
cessions obtained through emancipation were used as a 
stepping-stone to new favours for the papal Church. 

Among the factors which from the beginning co- 
operated towards the same end. wc have abo to consider 
the poLittcal events since the July revolution of 1S30, 
The friendly relations to the young Belgian state, and 
especially the high estimation in which King Leopold 
was held among the leading classes of England, influ- 
enced English statesmen more and more in favour of the 

"^Tho !oLl(rtvintt o£ WiJt«r Scotfi iwvflls uv etpBdally uwd in th« 
l&lBlCilfi of Ihc Pupacj : H'evtri/y, vUh the churadcT of Flon; XeA Jtty 
(nfifvv the liDr<^iiA arii] htr fbtlmr rt^|irc!iccii the RuitiJtii fuiih) ; Jifhitrau 
■nd IVottdjIoet^ with th« ^n]g£}e& in hcFiAlf of Oidrlcs I. Jind IJ. ; mnra 
pirticuliiJjf, Cli M'friiUty and If^rl */ AfLHntAinH, *iiJi ihcir ropuliW* 
oilcBlam of ijurjtanifol fauaikiim l Aud Prvfrit sf fin PftH. whvn difl 
Ittplth^n] (nntplrator^ appuros pilitni Ininhmnd ihr AvivuA^v^n\ Itolfit- 
Antiam u pertccuton. Tlic novcU of Iho craudn, alto, u well «£ 'tatt^ 
Am «ui! Qatnlin J>Mr-wtird. thiunir^£ n luiuAuiii. iiimbut aibfniX ihe luEdiUB 
»goi; %nd ihe iwln volumts* MoHiiiury snit A^bat. cipKlfclly In the Uat 
p«rt, ftr« uMd vlth gtokt akill." — Note la tbv iUtnu-y-critlcal f uppleueaL 
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CTcample which Belgium had set in th« treatment of 
rciigioiis fjuciitions. 

Oilier causes, of entirely difTerent nature^ contributed 
to bring about the same result The dUtrust, which had 
prevailed in Gre^t iirit^in since the time of Frederick the 
Great, towards German neology was greatly increased by 
the appearance of Strauss" Z.i/f cf Jesus and Feuerbach's 
Nature cf Chrisfianity. At the same time, the Prussian 
ecclesiastical policy with its police iiiterfcrerce appeared 
to the English as one of rude violence. And the hicreas* 
ing allcEiatioii from their former allies, from the home of 
the Reformation and of modem philosophy, carried with 
it an alienation from the lasting impube of ReformattMt 
ideas, furthermore, with the growing inroads of the 
dissenters among the adherents of the state Church grew 
the opposition of the Latter towards the so-called sects; 
and the Church itself was driven more and more in the 
opposite direction. Tlic greater, in fact, the progress of 
political and religious radicalism, so much the more re* 
actionary grew the conservative tendency in politico as 
well as in religion. 

Tlie prevailing tendencies of thought outside the An- 
i;1ican Church help us to understand why within the 
Church itself anti> Protestant inclinations so frctjuently 
triumphed over its Protestant character. But wc must 
take into consideration also iTie reaction from tlie evan* 
gclical schooU in order fully to understand the new high- 
Church tendency. This school had been very influential 
towards the end cf the eighteenth century, and from Its; 
union with dissenters proceeded the great Jiible ani 
missionaT)' societies, and with them the aspiration towj 
an ideal Catholicism. But, as had been the case with 
l-uthcrans and Calvinists on the Continent, so here An- 
glican sectafianism took up arms ^igainst these creatioi 
of an era of tolerance and cnlighlcniiient. 

At tJie same time, the repeal of the Test Acts drove 
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the high-Church party into opposition to the policy of 
the governinent. And rot without reason. For, the 
ecclesiastical convocations having fallen into dUusc and 
Parliament having assuincd ultimate authority over 
Church affairs, the constitution of the state Church wa* 
dangerously afTcctcd by the repeal. Difiscntcr;^ and 
Roman Catholics now sat in the House of Commona. 
And tlie House of Commons did not hesitate to pass the 
Irish Ecclesiastical Properties Act, by vhich ten Irish 
bishoprics were dissolved, without any consideration for 
the apostolical succession of their occupants. Cambridge 
being the centre of the low-Church tendencies, the bitter 
feeling over these measures made Itself particularly felt 
at Oxford, Here Thomas Arnold. Whatcly. and Hamp* 
den had not long before taught in the apirit of the later 
broad-Church school. But from the year 1^33 (the year 
of the Irish Ecclesiastical Properties Act) Oxford became 
the centre of PuseyUm, 



The movement which is associated with the name of 
Puscy was really far from new. It had a number of pre- 
cursors. From the very beginnin^^ the English Church 
had intended to occupy the middle ground between 
Catholicism and Protestantism, and the old high-Church 
school had emphasised their relationship with the Church 
of Rome and their repudiation of Protcntant sects. 

Without doubt lliis middle position of the Church of 
England is an important factor, not only in the national 
development, but in the universal progress of humanity- 
And the hope that the amalgam ;it ion of the Catholic and 
the Protestant piinciples^ first realised in England, \& 
destined to play a highly important part in the future, lA 
justified by the victorious opposition of a national Catho- 
licism in the United States of America to the invasion of 
Roman ecclesiasliciscn. 

Nevertheless we may not ignore those elements in the 
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Catholicism of the Church of England which might eiuGil)r 
cause a gravitation towarJs the CJurch of Rome- The 
Church of England has never rcaJiscd the Catholic ideal 
in its purity: for it has Lacked the necessary attributes 
of freedom and independence. Henry VIU. and Klii.v 
bcth, and, to a f^reatcr de^ee, the Stuarts and the Rrst 
H art ovcriLtnSr exercised an arbitrary ecclesiastical tyranny, 
juuj the system of James L, under the principle *' No 
bUhop, no king,"* made of the Church a means to & 
politicjd end. The supremacy of the crown thuti ia^ 
peered to be inconsistent with the independence of the 
Church, and it wa^ quite natural that the only alternative 
should seem to be the primacy of the Roman bishop, 
whose authority the king had usurped. 

The very defects of the national Church thus led to an 
idealisation of the papal system. But it is abo to be 
noted that the Anglo-CathoIic conception of the Cburcli 
ftsc^lf carried with it an elemer^t which would rteceiuarlty 
favour a tendency in the same direction, and as a result 
of this tendency we find in the Tractarian movements 
decided approach to Romiin doctrine. Not the invisible 
kingdom of God, but the visible Church, represented by 
the hierarchy, was held to be the sole exponent of revcla* 
tion. The bishops have received from the apostles the 
^ft of the Holy Ghost- Without this apostolical fiticces- 
sion there is no true Church, The fellowship with Christ 
Is conditioned upon the fellowship with the bi^iops aft 
the succevtont of the ajiostlcs. 

With the teaching of the apostolical succession is con- 
nected that of ecclesiastical tradition. The more diaMrnt- 
ers appealed to the Scriptures against the high Church* 
■o much more were the defenders of the latter thrown 
upon tradition — " a turn of the dispute," so an acute 
observer said, *' which led the party farther in the Catho- 
lic direction than they had wished or intended/' And, 
as a logical connet^oence, the Bible waii accepted aa the 
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rule of faltb only as inteqireted by tradition, ;ind Uie 
right of autliontalive exposition of Stiriptuic was Allowed 
soldy to the Chumh as tlic keeper of tiadUioii. 

The same tendency affected the doctrine of the sacra- 
ments. Baptism, not faith, justifies- The Holy Com- 
munion stands or falls with the real presence of Chmt, 
And finally, the rest of tiie Catholic sacraments, celibacy 
and the monastic life, the adoration of salntd and relics, 
were justified; it is only necessary to guard against the 
abu^c to which for a time they were liable. TliJs re- 
actionary tendency was oiiiy partially carried through in 
the so-called Puacyitc movement; it was left to Ritualism 
to supplement what was wanting. 

We find theae fundamental ideas of the " Catholic 
movement " emphasised by Pusey'a American biographer. 
John Henry Hopkins, In X.ht Amfktxn Church Review 
(January, 1SS3), who himself claims to be an enthusiastic 
adherent of this movement- He, too, asserts ihat the 
conception of the Church lies at the foundation of the 
Catholic movement, the Church as founded by Christ and 
the apostles, and therefore independent of Parliament or 
of Congress. He finds the apostolical succession as well 
a5 the doctrine of the sacraments, especially the real 
presence* justified by the belief in the divine life of Christ 
in the Church and its worship. His contentions give not 
only to the Tractarians but also to the Rittialists a more 
reasonable basis. The revival of ancient ecclesiastical 
architecture, music, and hymnology, the restoration of 
old forms of dress and rites, nut only have for their ob* 
ject the honour and glory of ecclesiastical mysteries, but 
also serve the pedagogical purpo5e of increasing the at- 
traction of the Church for the uneducated masses, 
Either, s^ys Hopkins, the workingman must be won for 
the Church by these and similar means or he falls a prey 
to Moody and SanVey and the Salvation Army on the 
one hand, 10 the Roman Propaganda on the other. 
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The Tracts for the Times, whose publication began in 
i8j3, which is generally supposed lo mark the beginning 
of the Roman jnovcmcnt in the Church of Enghiini, have 
a long introductory history, and before wc enter upon the 
consideration of the Tract^nan movement, in iU various 
3tagc5, and of its after-effects, it will be in place to take 
a survey of the earlier more isolated cases of apostasy to 
the Church of Rome — sporadic conversions which wc 
must distinguish from llic Puseyile movement proper and 
its latex excrescences. 

A-s early as t]ie end of the eighteenth century ocxrurs 
the name of one who preceded Manning and his asso- 
ciates in their new ecclesiastical career, the subsequent 
London apostolical vicar and bishop if /ar/i'^wf* Bramston 
(died 1S36), and wc read a similar stor>' in the life of 
B^iggs (died 1845), who was influenced by his Irish 
mother, and was afterwards particularly favoured by 
Gregory XVL In the first decade of this century wc 
meet only with a few officers and noblemen, converted 
in France, important for nothing but their names, like 
Lord Stuart and Lord Holland, and with a number of 
UdieSf who either married into French families U^olignac. 
Choiseul, Delange), or were influenced from France; who 
in their turn in^uenced a larger number of others, of the 
nobility and of the middle classes. 

It is interesting to note that in the long list of annual 
conversions the female element is predominant and ha« 
precedence in point of time. Modt^rn prosrlyti^m in 
England bcj^an with the wumL-n. m order by their in- 
fluence gradually to win over the families, at least in the 
second generation. In this process there wa5 little scruple 
as to the morality of the means, aa is proved by the 
account of Mis?; Loveday's conversion, which ha^ been 
published in German as " a memorable contribution 
lo the history of religious toleration in the rlnciecnlh 
century" {i&2-2). The deluded father U here pictured 
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as the representative of intolerance. The truth of the 
matter was that his datightL-r had not only beer secretly 
cotivcrlcd, but was hidden from him far a consideral>!e 
time in various French convents, so that the French 
Parliament engaged in lively debates upon the subject of 
this outrageous abduction. 

Still more characteristic is the story of Miss Pittar's 
eonverston, translated into French by MermiUod (iS6[), 
the title of the translation representing her as " a Pro- 
testant woman converted by her Bible and the Prayer* 
book," She was influenced to conversion behind her 
liLisband's back; and alter his death she took away her 
children from the care of their guardians. As a reward 
for her pains, both of her sons became Jesuits. 

Among the female converts before the time of Newman 
and his friend? we find a Miss Gladstone, Her illustrious 
brother had himself beer strongly influenced by the 
Traclarian movement, in the lime when he wrote his first 
work upon Church and State. It may have been chiefly 
his close relations with Bansen which counteracted New- 
man's overpowering influence, to which many of Glad* 
stone's nearest relatives and friends succumbed. It is 
necessary to recall these earlier years of Gladstone's de* 
velopment in order to realise ir its full significance his 
later attitude against '* Vaticanism." With this anti- 
Roman position of his maturer age the subsequent atti- 
tude of his sister presents a remarkable parallel. In spite 
of her conversion to the Roman Church we find in her 
thr ^ame distinction of papalism and Catholicism, which 
afterwards placed even Newman for a time in opposition 
to the new dogma and brought hitn into discredit with 
Pius IX, Miss Gladstone died some years after the 
Vatican Council under the spiritual ministrations ot the 
old-Catholic pastor Tangermann in Cologne. 

More important, however, than the list of converts is 
the polemic literatore of the time which appeared under 
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their names. Miss Agncws Grraldinr, a Ta/r of Ortt-^ 
sckuce (1S37)- became the type of an extensive literature 
of fiction representing the eourse of conversion. Gtrai' 
dint passed through numerous English editions and three 
successive translations into Germin were undertaken. 
Among other bookd of the same kind wc may inention 
Sir Leopold Wright's Kefurn tc tkt CntkotU Ckurtk^ in 
the form of a letter, which appeared not only \x\ RnglNi 
but also in German and French. Not long after we 
note the writings of Richard Waldo Siblhorp, who in 
two letters answered the question, " Why did you be- 
come a Catholic?" and of Francis Wackerbath. who 
before his conversion had written a similar letter to Sir 
Robert Peel. Lisle Phillips wrote about Tht Ftaurt 
VniQft of Christtndom (1857). Henry Dtgby was, among 
the older converts, an exceedingly industrious polemical 
writer. Before his conversion he wrote The Rock of 
Henottr, L^ter he published a large number of work-%, 
each of many volumes, which, however, never became 
popular, because they were too " learned " for the 
younger fanatics. We mention the Morts C^iJtfflici of 
ten volumes, the ComfiUum^ or Thf Mfcting Way4 cf t/u 
Cathotu Chttrcht of eight volume*, and Thg Cha^l of 
St, J^hn^ ttr a Life of faith in the NitaUmlh Cfntur^, not 
to speak of several colleeiion^ of poetry and devotional 
writings. 

Much has been made of converts who had niride names 
for themselves in other spheres. Especially characteristic 
are tlic biographies of the painters Stanfield and Herbert 
and of the architect E'ugin. One would gather from such 
works that modern England possessed hardly any other 
artists of note. The same is true of the anti<)ttarian 
TumbuU. 

But the most significant in the older literature of apos- 
tasy arc the detailed biographies of George SpeiKcr. ^ub- 
aequcntly the *' Father Ignatius uf St. Paul/' and a most 
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zealous proadytlscr, and the Aery Frederick Lacas, 
foLindcT of the Tahiti. These biographies aFTord the best 
opportunities for ihc study of the psychology of convcr^ 
sion before the era of Tracumnism. The cause of 
Spencer's conversion (which happened In the year 1S30) 
w^ the confusion of faith and dogma. His argumfrnta- 
lion is as follows: There can be but one failh, therefore 
the English Church, divided into _so many parlies, cannot 
be the true Church ; such can only be the Church which 
preserves the unity of the faith. 

The conversion of Lucas took place in the year 1S39, 
when the Tractarian movement had attracted general at- 
tention. Lucas had been interested from the beginning. 
But he, Quaker by birth, never shared the pious attach- 
ment to tlic Cnglish Omrch which wa^ so strong in 
Puscy and his friends; to him, therefore, the scrxiples 
which for a long time held Newman back were as un* 
reasonable as the more pacific disposition of bom Catho- 
lics. Nevertheless, his Reasons for Becoming a Catkciic 
(tSsQ), an attempt to make Kon\an doctrines acceptable 
to Protestants, appears in a certain sense as a model of 
what shortly afterwards Tract Nintty attempted to do 
for the Thirty-nine Articles, 

After this survey of the older forerunners, wc enter 
upon the Tractarian movement itself. It is necessary to 
distinguish its several stages. Even before the pabLicft- 
tion of the Tracts for th< Timts^ which gave to the move- 
ment its name, the Tractarian tendency had given signs 
of its existence, ferceval's Christian P^a^t Offering, for 
instance, had manifested the sympathy for the Roman 
Church which characterised the Tracts from the begin- 
ning. This writing, published at the time of Catholic 
cm^ncipationp intended to prepare the way for the inter- 
communion of Anglican and Roman " Catholics." All 
errors and defects of the papal Church were represented 
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a^ mere excrescences on a true brarch of the true Chur^« 
vvKicli did not touch the vital parts. And while the 
author expressed the hope of corrpklc reunion in this 
direction, liardly any abuse was strong enough for Inde- 
pendents, Baptists, Calvinists, and Lutherans. 

With Fetccv^L we reckon Froude as one of the earlier 
forerunners of the young Oxford school. Ic was he 
especially who reverted to the ecclt-siaslical idcuU of 
Laud; he characterised the Reformation as ;i badly knit 
fracturCi and saw in the " rationalistic '^ spirit which pro- 
ceeded from the RerormatiDn the antichrifit of the 
Apocalypse, Kcble's programme^ in the Churchman's 
Manuals for united action and for changes in the Cate- 
chism, also dates from before the Jra£U f&r thi Timts. 
We find, furthermore, before the movement proper, l^u^e 
numbers of sermons and treatises in reviews and ncwft. 
pipers* and an extensive literature of stories, poemii* and 
romances; the type, as it were, of an industry which wa« 
afterwards cafricd on openly in the interests of the 
Papacy. 

Far more influential than all the above-mcrtioned 
names, even at that time, was the man who £;avc to 
the whole movement its name, Bd^vard Bouveric Pusoy, 
The number of Puseyites who went over to the Roman 
Church runs liigh into the thousands, if we include the 
taity. Puscy himself remained to the end of hi^ life true 
to the declaration which he made at the most difficult 
period, that he would live and die in the bosom of the 
English Church, and that this should be hi^ only answer 
to all attacks upon him. And however men's judgments 
fonnerly differed as to his work, at his death in ISISJ he 
carried with him into the grave the universal respect of 
\\vk fellow.men. The organs of all Church parties In 
England recognised him as one cif the most eminent men 
ol the whole country. His American biographer goes bq 
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far as to call him the greatest theologian the English 
Church has ever had. And it is certainly highly signifi- 
cant as regards the position and influence of an English 
Cheologianp that he was neither archbishop, nor bishop, 
ror«ven dean» but simple professor, and yet he guided 
the entire development of hU Church into new channels. 

Puscy's studies in Germany had exerted no less in* 
6ucncc upon him than tlie same studies had \y\ his time 
upon CranmcT. Only this influence was in the opposite 
direction. He had learned to know German biblical 
criticism, but at the same time to hate it with bis whole 
soul as undermining the authority of the inspired Scrip- 
tures. If even at this day his otherwise clear-sighted 
admirer Hopkins condemns German critics as enemies of 
the holy Scriptures^ we may fonn an idea of the frame of 
mind in which the youthful contemporary of Hengsten* 
ber^ rcluraed to England. But we cannot deny to him 
an accurate knowledge of the hated criticism. He also 
occupied himself extenslvdy with natural science and 
was unufiuaily familiar with rabbinical literature. His 
preface to a work upon the Jewish expositors of the Jjd 
chapter of Isaiah has become almost proverbial for its 
rabbinical learning. The list of learned works and 
treatise? by his pen is imposing; large literary undertak- 
ings were started by him, such a% a comprehensive com- 
mcntaTy to all the books of the Bible and a new edition 
of the Church-fathers, He personally contributed to the 
former a commentary on Daniel and the Minor Prophets, 
to the latter the Ante- Niccne Christian Library. At the 
same time we find him in the forefront of all ecclesiastical 
movements, cver^'where contending for the authority of 
Church doctrine, but even more for the practical tasks of 
the Church in thir popular life; and the TracCarian move- 
ment brings him before us as the first leader of a party 
to which a great future was assured. 

These much-talkcd-of tracts arc themselves by no 
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means the work o\ one man» but represent the outcome 
of discussions concerning the defects of the Church and 
the rneans of remedying ihem, in wliich Pusey, Ni^wman, 
Palmer, Kcble, and Hook part ici paled. Wc find in 
them from the very beginning all the fundament^ ideas 
which wc have already designated as the heritage of the 
Laudian tendencies in the high Church : above alJ, the im- 
portance assigned to the apostolical succession as the 
aole means by which the Holy Ghost is transmitted, and 
to ancient ecclesiastical tradition as the source of doctrine 
along^de of the Scriptures and as the standard of inter- 
pretation. From these premises are drawn the natural 
conclusions as rcgatds the doctrines of justificalion and 
of the Holy Communion, the prerogatives of the clei^y* 
and liturgical rites. The Catholic character of the £ng< 
liah Church was emphatically maintained and all fellow* 
ship disclaimed witli so-caLled Protestantism. 

There is, however, as yet no purpose discoverable in 
any of the tracts of a separation from the English Church. 
It was rather the express object of the authors to muin- 
tiin the Church's doctrinal ba^is in the Thirty-nine 
Articles. This was done even by the famous Trtui 
Ninfty, although it openly proclaimed the break with 
all the principles of the Reformation, For tt aimed par- 
ticularly to show that it was possible upon the basis ci 
these very articles to defend the specifically Roman doc- 
trines. Purgatory and absolution, adoration of images 
and t ran substantiation, the worship of M^ary and the In- 
vocation of the saints, celibacy and the papal authority: 
all these are, according to the author, not absolutely, 
but only in corrupted form, contrary to the Thirty-oine 
Articles, It is possible to be a loyal Anglican and yet to 
accept the decrees of the Council of Trent The Roman 
Church itself is the older sister Church; Protestantism b 
the religion of the corrupt human heart and the Protect- 
ant Churches are anti- Christian sects. 
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The author of Trad NinfSy will now ckim our attcn.> 
lion more than any other, even than Puscy, For the 
Eattcr gave place in the course of the following years to 
Newman, And the acvcral periods of Newman's life 
fctm, as it were, the pivots about ^hicli moves En^hsh 
ecclesiasticai history duiing the next score or more of 
years, 

Pusey's Amencan biographer, as well as his Engli^ 
friends, ascribe to Newman ;i power of personal atlraclian 
i^uite iniJesctibablc i at the aamc time he is spoken of as a 
man who felt strongly the necti of authority, Newman's 
theology has in fact something of the genus varititn €i 
muta&iU srm^^r which Virgil ascribes to women. From 
the evangelical school he turned to the high Church, 
from this to Rome. But after he had refused to Follow 
Manning's agitation for the infallibility dogma and had 
characterised the Society of Jesus as an Insolent, aggres- 
sive faction, he stood in the last years of Pius IX. as 
good as under the ban. And. In spite of the wise policy 
of Leo Xni-k who sought to cover up these differences, 
there is no doubt, as Hopkins rightly remarks, that New- 
man was much more honoured and loved in the English 
Church than in the Roman; while the romanistng ten- 
dency of his influence ceased with his secession, the 
personal devotion remained. But before we consider 
Newman's personal influence upon others, we shall have 
to examine the effects of Trait Nituiy and of TrRctarian- 
iam in general. 

Hardly one of the tracts gives any evidence of a scTcn- 
tj Really honest investigation in the German meaning of 
the word (that ia. where the result was not certain before 
the investigation). It is true that there was no lack, 
I among the authors, of patristic learning and of dialectical 

I skill. And their courage grew not only with their sue- 

I cresses but also with opposition- Among their successes 

tzz 
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bishops, who saw the considerably weakened authority 
of their office strergthcncd by the Oxford men. Fore- 
most in opposition was the Christian Observer (represent- 
ing the evangelical party), which as early as the year 1 834 
pointed out the dangers of the new tendency for the 
Church, At that time Newman had propounded his Via 
Mtdia. in which he vindicated for the Cngli§li Church the 
middle position which in fact represents Her pccutiax 
character. 

The struggle grew from year to year more intense, and 
more and more unmistakably the new school claimed not 
only toleration but sole right in the Church. This was 
shown in 1836 in the Hampden dispute, when the Oxford 
men attacked Hampden's nomination as profesftor. 
Thomas Arnold at the time vigorously defended hts 
friend against the charge of infiddity. The following 
year, 1837. witnessed a new conflict, occasioned by Wil- 
liams' tract on official reserve in the communication o( 
religious truths. The publication of Froudc's Remains 
in the years 1338-39 increased the intensity of the an- 
tagonism by revealing the real nature of the ends Froude 
had been pursuing. " It was now made perfectly plain 
that the younger generation had been taught to «ee in 
the Reformation a deplorable calamity, to treat the other 
Evangelical Churches with contempt, and the Ronnun 
Church as the older sister of the Englisli, or in fact as 
her mother/' 

But it was Tract Niiwty which finally knocked the 
bottom out of the barrel. Itft sophistical character was^ 
only too evident. Newsman did not so much investigate-' 
the doctrinal intentions of the Thirty-mne Articles; bis 
endeavour was rather to ascertain how far they could be 
twisted ind interpreted, in order to reconcile the doc- 
trines rejected by the authors with the letter <rf the 
articles. It was a real Jesuitical rrscn'oiuf mtntatis^ by 
means of which the young generation was taught to give 
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a diflctcnt meaning to the obligation of ecclesiastical 
formularies- Wiseman, from the Roman side, could 
point out with little trouble that such a posidon must 
necessarily lead farther. 

The subsequent events in Vfhich were manifcsled the 
consequences of the premises cnimciatcd hi the Tracts 
for tht Timts arc to be sharply distinguished from the 
attitude of the authors at the time. They were as yet 
very far from thinking of leaving the English Church; 
on the contrary, they hoped so to increase their influence 
as to bring about ultimately the reunion of the separated 
Churches, that is, to bring over their whole Church to the 
Papacy* It is therefore necessary to leave their later 
writings out of con aide ration, in order at this point to fix 
our attention upon the situation as it had been created 
by Tract Ninety. The challenge which it contained was 
of course too peremptory for the bishops who had hitherto 
favoured the movement to loolc on in silence. In March^ 
1 84 1, the vice-chancellor of Oxford broke with the Trac- 
tarian party. Bishop Bagot of Oxford, personally much 
inclined towards the party, notified Newman that Tract 
NtKetjf was offensive and calculated to disturb the peace 
and the quiet of the Church. The archbishop of Canter- 
bury forbade the publication of further poleoiical tracts. 
Newman submitted by bis letter of March 29^ 1841, to the 
bishop's order, and stopped the publication of the tracts. 

Pusey, who until now had covered the whole party 
with his name, attempted to defend Newman's position. 
He himself was suspended for three years from The uni- 
versity pulpit, on account of a sermon which had been 
too controversial. Put he did not follow Newman in the 
lattei*s subsequent career; he contented himself witk 
" dcprotesCantising " the English Church. Pius IX, 
afterwards aaid of him, he had rung the bell for the 
entrance of England into the Catholic (i< e., Roman) 
Church, but himself stopped at the door. 
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• This period of tranMtion, before the convcmiors in 
large numbers had begun and Newman himself took the 
laat step, illustrates the attitude which hi» part/ originally 
endeavoured to assume and to occupy. A few montlis 
afl^r he had outwardly submitted to hts bishop Newman 
took it upon himself to suggest to the Protestanis of thtt 
Continent to submit the^msi^lve^ to the Roman bt^hop^ of 
tlicir dioceses. The claim, put forward at a later time 
by BUUop Martin of Fadefbcirn, that his jurisdiction ex* 
tended to the Protestants living in his diocese (to " all 
baptised persons"}, wa^ sanctioned in principle by New- 
man in the declaration which he made to the Evangelical 
pastor Sperlein of Antwerp: to the effect that he, u a 
cleric of Antwerp, was subject to the spiritual power of 
the bishop of thai city. The circle of young men sur- 
rounding Newman expressed iheir agreement with this 
view. 

Even after the crisis occasioned by Tract Ninttjf, 
Newman remained for more than fouryearson ihcdivid* 
ing Ime between the two Churches. One after another 
of his disciples and friends preceded him into the Church 
of Rome, Among tliem are many of slight importance, 
but also no small number of those who before their con- 
version occupied prominent poiilions and who by their 
ascetic piety as well as by their learning and their powi 
of lugic exercised an inHiiencc upon large circles. Tlie 
numerous writings by these mcn» partly before, pArtly- 
after their conversion, represent at this day an imports 
chapter of modem English ecclesiastical literature. 

They are not always agreeable reading; nevertheless 
in the period now beginning we have before us one of the 
most powerful spiritual movements of our century, one 
which ft>r those who were caught in iti Influence was all 
but irresistible. In hts pamphlet on the Vatican decrecx, 
Mr. Gladstone has expressed himself as Follows: ** Tl 
ecclesiastical historian of the future will perhaps concludlf 
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that Newman's withdrawal waa a more important event 
than the partial alienation of John Wesley, whose loss to 
die English Church is the only one which in magnitude 
can be compared with the loss of Newman." He em. 
phatically Jeaignatcs him a^ the leader, at the time, of 
religious life in England; no one but Newman himscLf 
was able to deprive him of this ofRce and this power. 
Newman was, according to Gladstone. 

in the extr^tordinaiy, j^erhsps unparalleled, poftition in d critical 
period 10 gi^re to the religious thought of his time and hU 
country the most powerful impulse it hiid Long rct:civcd from 
any manj then to be the principal, Ihoiigh without doubt in- 
voluntary, cause of an equally remarkable dissension and dia- 
sipaiion of the re^ireseniatives of this mode of thought into a 
number of divided and mutually antagonistic groupa. 

The testimony whkh Gladstone bears to the existence 
of dissensions will be confirmed by those who, in the 
literature of the years 1S41 to 184.5, trace the remon* 
strances and the warning^s on the one side and on the 
other follow the writings published in increasing numbers 
by converts. It is manifestly a period of separation of 
heterogeneous elements, which came about in the natural 
order of things and then just as naturally assumed ever 
larger dimensions- Many of those who were formerly in 
favour of the Ttactarians began to hesitate: among them 
the same Perceval who had been one of the first pro- 
moters of the movement, and an increasing number of 
bishops. Measures are no^v taken to dam the stream, 
more, to be sure, in the spirit of the seventeenth than of 
the nineteenth century; such as greater stringency in the 
requirement of ^iibscriplion to the Thtriy-ninc Articles 
at matriculation in the univcrsilics. On the other hand, 
the advance guard of the army, which is looking towards 
Rome, more and more engages our attention. 

As yet it is mostly younger men, with unknown names. 
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most of thcfn personal pupils of Newman, who shared his 
hcnnita^e at Littiemore and then kft it in order opeQl)^ 
to transfer their allegiance to the Church of Rome* 
Somewhat better known are William Lockhart, who went 
over in August, 1843. and Charles Seagcr, who in October 
of the same year took the ^^me step in Rome. Charles 
Scott Muiray, who followed them, was the eighteenth 
immediate pupil of Newman who Mnce 1&41 had Ukcn 
thi3 step. 

A much greater sensation was made by the e< 
which William George Ward pursued. He had been the 
editor of the British Critic^ in which Newman, after the 
cessation of the Tracts^ had defended his position, Ward 
published, in 1^44, his Ideai 0/ a ChriUmn Church, tn 
which he went far beyond the principles of Trii£t NifUiy^ 
This writing is characterised, on the papal side, aa the 
boldest which the Puacyites had till then publbhed. 
Ward in fact endeavoured to represent the promulgation 
of the most pronounced Roman maxims as entirely com- 
patible with his ofRcia! position in the Church of Enj 
land. The universal opposition which thi$ called forth/ 
and the legal action instituted against him, which ended 
with his deposition, obliged him to relinquish hia offtcc. 
After his convcraion Ward undertook the publication of 
the Dublin R^vuu), He also published a number o( 
writings lipon special topics, of which we mention one 
which was written in the true Jesuitical spirit of quib- 
bling, concerning Tkt AuihGrity cf Doctrinal Dtcisi^nt 
tt^i<M Art net Definitions 0/ Faith (1867). 

But et^n Ward's far-reaching audacity was soon tiur-' 
passed by that of Frederick O^ikeley, Me too had begun 
bi» literary activity by a defence of Tract Nitftj, in 
which, like Ward, he went beyond it and recommended 
auricular confession, celibacy, and a form of worOiip 
wliicb served as a model for subsequent ritualism. Now 
be entered the lists in defence of Ward and claimed evea 
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more decidedly than the Utter the right of retaining 
spiritual office in the Church, m order that he and others 
might fulfil their niia^iofi for the conversion of their 
parishes. He tried the patience of his colleagues in the 
Church until it became necessary ti> t^ikc legal steps 
against him, which ended in his deposition. 

There is thus evident, even while they are both cn the 
way to Rome, a certain divergence in the two lines of 
procedure, that of Ward and Oakeky on the one hand, 
of Newman on the other. Oakeley's polemical zeal after- 
wards carried him farther and farther and greatly intensi- 
fied the confusion existing in the company of the converts- 
He finally had the audacity to glorify as *' the Church of 
the Bible " {1865) the same papal Church which in every 
way had sought to counteract the dissemination of the 
Bible and, where it could not altogether prevent it, had 
sanctioned the grossest falsifications, ■ 

And yet even Oakeley's infatuation was surpassed by 
that of his friendj Frederick William Faber. Besides 
Faber's own writings, the Sighti and Tkuugki^ in Foreign 
ChurckeSt writttn before hi:^ conversion, the customary 
letter to a friend concerning the motives of his secession, 
and a large number of ascetic and proselytising works 
dating from the latter part of his life, we are in possession 
of a Laudatory biography of him by Father Bowden- If 
anyone desires a superabundance of malicious expres- 
sions of defamation poured out upon everything con- 
nected with the Reformation and with Protestanttsm, he 
could hardly find a better source to draw from. Even 
the heroes of English literature, a Milton, a Shelley, a 
Byron, are treated by Faber in the most contemptuous 
tone. I^iis associate and peer in this berserker madness 
was his bosom friend, William Anthony Hutchinson. 
The latter had the hardihood to write a special pamphlet 
(soon transUted into German), in which he represented 
the Lorettc fable as tr^^e history, and we are not sur- 
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prised thaE this orthodox papal " historian " trcftts a 
BchoUr of Dean Stanley's eminence aa if he ircrc an 
fgnoranc schoolboy, 

Wc liavc selected ihese names from among a large num- 
ber of tlitoiogical converts, because Ihey exercised a dc* 
cisivc inllucncc upon the man who had hitherto been the 
head of the schooL It is evident that the " leader^ at 
the time, of the religious spirit in England," in the more 
than four and a liaU years from Ihc gupprosaion of the 
Tracts for thf Timrs \o his secession, never gave up the 
hope of being able to avoid the last step, and that he 
iiought to avoid it because he thought it po^^lble to C4rry 
his whole Church over with him to Rome. With this 
purpose in view he attempted several large literary works, 
such aa the Livts of EngUsk Saints^ which date^ from the 
period of his hesitation. Most of these works came to a 
standstill, and even his Esxuy art tkf DfVfii>pmvni of 
Chrhiian Doctrxm remained a rragmcnC. The book 
gives clear evidence of how the author was drawn hither 
and thither and co;dd not rise above an attitjdr of v^ci!* 
lation. More and more did the man, who ^u lon^ had 
inlluenccd others, become the object of others' influence. 
Even such young men as Dalgairns, who had reported to 
the Paria Univtrs the situation as it was created by Tratt 
Ninety^ are seen to exert an increasing influence upon 
his decisions. 

It was Dalgairns who brought Father DomEnicut, th« 
priest who occupied himftclf with receiving " recanta- 
tions," to Ncwnnin. The journey of the fathtrr on a 
rainy day has been neatly dressed up iii true novel atyle- 
Dalgairna had gone over on the 29th of September, 1B45, 
Ambrosius St. John followed him on the ad of October. 
On the 8th of October^ late in the evening, Father Do* 
minkufi came to Newman, took his contesaion, and re- 
ceived htm into the true Church. During the next days 
there followed a Urge number of friends, who bad only 
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waited £or Newman to set the example: Bowlca and 
Stanton on the 9th of October, Woodmason on tin; lOth, 
ajid soon afterwards CofHn, Newman's companion on his 
journey to Rome, 

Nf^wman's literary activity Is too comprehensive to be 
exliausttvcly treated in this connection. Immediately 
after his secession he published the open '* retraction " 
of hb errors (antedated the 6th of October). He ex* 
pressed himself somewhat more fully in L^ii and Gain, 
cr t/u St&ry of a Convert (T84S). But his activity con- 
sisted from this time mainly in the introduction into 
England of the congregation of the Oratorians, of which 
he himself had become a member. From tS^s to \%%% 
he presided as rector o\er the university of Dublin. 
Quite naturally* a large number of the younger converts 
made their confesaion by preference to him. 

With Newman's apostasy begins the first period of a 
regular pilgrimage to Rome. The mere names of the 
thtologUn^^ who went over in the years following fill a 
number of page**. We select only those who have re- 
corded the reasons for their apostasy in any noticeable 
writings. Among these arc Thomas William M:irshall, 
Edward Browne. Albany Christie, VViUiam Wingficld, 
Leicester Buclcingham. The first belongs to the older 
group who with Newman sought to avoid isolated actiorti 
Witness \i\% NcUs on the Cathaiic EptscopaU. But afterhe 
hod recognised the inevitableness of recantation, he drew 
up a list of twenty. two motives by which he endeavoured 
to persuade others to follow him. Later he wrote a 
larger work on missions, in the style of Wiscmaii's Miil- 
ions and Martyrs (the former represented as the means of 
Protc:stant. the latter as the power of Roman Catholic mis- 
sions), Browne's conversion pamphlet bears the form of a 
letter to the editor of the Cfittrchand Stott Gaj^ttf. Chris- 
tie wrote for the glorification of the Papacy (identified 
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with CatholicUm) as the only real counterweight to polit- 
ical tyranny. Wingfield began as Anglican with a defence 
of prayers for the dead ; at a later time he wrote boaVs of 
travel in the interests of the Papacy. Buckjnghant Anally 
added another to tlic many Jesuitical fabrications whose 
aim was to prove the innocence of Mary Stuart. 

More intercstiof;, however, than any of tliese is a pair 
of friends whose mutual relations remind us of those of 
Faberand HLttchinson. They are James Spenrer North- 
cote and Hcaly Thompson. Northcotc wrote his first 
work upon the fourfold dilemma of Anglicanism (1846); 
later he wrote on the Roman catacombii^ and the Virgin 
Maty (proving the papal dogmas concerning Mary out of 
the go5pcIs). Both together founded the Cii/ian Tra^tj, 
in which, by the boldness of their metbad of reconstruct- 
ing history, the authors have out-distanced even the 
" historians " of the German tract associations, who cer- 
tainly are not to be accused of too great modesty in this 
respect. The first seventeen issues of the Travis, or the 
Rrst division, treated the Reformation in the light of the 
papal bull against Lullier, The second division has 
" made the refutation of historical falsehoods, such as 
are current in England, its object"; the third consists 
of dogmatic, the fourth of devotional or entertaining 
treatises. 

Among the theological controversialists of the year 
1 846 we name a few who are particularly eminent: Henry 
Forniby, author of a popular illustrated Church hUtory 
and of A pamphlet against rationalism in education ; David 
Lewis, author of an exceedingly violent work on the nature 
and the extent of the royal supremacy ; the two Morrises, 
one Pu»ey"3 a^istanC in the Hebrew profc-Korship, the 
other afterwards the secretary and biographer of Wise- 
man ; Richard Simpson, author of a number of vrorlcs on 
the persecution of Catholic* in Enf[land and of a life of 
the Jesuit Campion-- With thew theologians go a few 
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forerunners of the subsequent droves oF converts from the 
anAtocr;icy: the Scottish Lord MonteiCh, who with hli 
large fortune rendered materUI services to the Propa- 
ganda; and Lady Georgiana FuUerron. who followed in 
tlic steps of the authoress of Geraltfint, and wrote rumer- 
ous proselytising novels, which have been all translated 
hi to German. 

Among the eonverls of the year 1847 John Gordon 
leads the way. H is work. Statue A^-caunt ^f the J^fos&ns &f 
my Convcrsiijn to tfu CatMic Church, passed through seven 
editions in ten years. From out of tlie circle of the 
Oxford school there followed him in the same year his 
brother William Thomas Gordon, Richaid Gell Mac- 
muUen, Thomiis Wilkinson, Edward Caswall (known 
among Romanists as a poet). Robert Ornsby (author of 
a life of Francis dc Sales and companion of the young 
duke of Norfolk), and a number more. Early in the 
year 1S4S these were joined by Robert Knox Scouce, 
whose work, A P^t/ Piatn Rttasons for Shbrn^ttin^ to tht 
Catholic Churchy H'as widely circulated. 

Most of these Angtlean theologlaLns became after their 
conversion Roman prie*;ts or monks and as such devoted 
thcmsclvca with energy to the making of new converts, 
The movement which proceeded from the cler^ ex- 
tended more and more into other strata of society, as we 
sec from the lists of the same year, which contain the 
nannc3 of General Tyler, Lord Macaffrey, the lawyer 
Wetherfield* the painter John Pollen, and the publisher 
James Burns. 

The stream of converts steadily increased, even before 
the (rorham c<ts^, when the attitude assumed by Manning 
in coniicqucncc of the dcciMon gave it a new impulse And 
a new character. Even during the storms of the year of 
fcvolution, [848. the movement dJd not fttand AtllL 
Among the converts of thL'^ time is James Burton Kobert- 
0011, a poet of some talent, whom the papal press placea 
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on & level with Milton and above Young. We find also 
the name of the baronet William Druminond StcwsLrtt 
whose wealth enabled him " to form the nuclcua of a 
Catholic congregation in a region wholly Protestant"; 
also that of Colonel Jerretc, The rich landed proprietor 
and justice of the peace, and Thomas Vonge, " nephew 
of Lord Scnton and member of one of ihe mo^t prominent 
familtes In Hampshire," and vanous judges and Uwyens. 

Thc great majority of writings by converts dating from 
that time breathes the fanaticism of infallibility. In 
justice to the authors we are bound to acknowledge that 
they were men of conviction^ who unflinchingly followed 
duty wherever it led them. There can be no doubt that 
In them The English Church lost a number of highly 
gifted and influential members. 

And yet — if we candidly compare the lime before and 
^ter 184;, we can hardly resist the conclusion that the 
crisis brought about by Newman\« secession acted like a 
Storm which clears the atmosphere. However great waa 
outwardly the loss to the English Church, the gain to its 
inner life was much greater. These men in fact no longer 
belonged to a Church \vhich after all was rooted In the 
Reformation, The English Church occupied an untenable 
position so long as the Tractattans held their ploce-i in her. 
Hence the sultry, oppressive atmosphere caused by the 
feeling of an imminent, inevitable catastrophe. Wlicn 
the dreaded event had happened, when the inevitable 
separation had taken place, the Church seemed again to 
breathe Freely, like the newly sown field after the thunder 
and lightning of the storm. All respect for Newman's 
learning and — wc accept Gladstone's testimony for it — 
his subjeclive honesty. Objectively there is scarcely 
conceivable a greater piece of dishonesty than Trad 
Ninety^ No candid man can blame Newman because 
bb conviction led him into the papal Church, But we 
may justly blame him for delaying so long. 
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Tc be sure, if wcconslder Newman's later life, wcfihall 
understand why the step was so difticuit to take. A^in 
we say, all respect for the weight of his personality^ and 
that not on]y in view of hia earlier, but even more in view 
of his Uler activity. But was the lalter not a laboi^r of 
Sisyplius ? Wc read the answer in his own writings- 
There is hardly anything more pathetic than tiis auto* 
biography (published after long delay in the year t8^) 
and the controversy with Pusey to which it gave rise- 
How touching are the repeatedly expressed regrets for 
the happy years from l8jj to 1841 ; and how significant, 
when we compare the broken life of the following years! 
And why broken ? It was not the attacks of his former 
associates in the faith that clouded hia after-life, but 
those of his eager disciples to whom the master was not 
sufficiently zealous. He was obbgcd to relinquish his 
position in Dublin after many painful experiences* And 
when at last he was about to realise hts dearest wish, 
the establishment of an oratory at Oxford, he was most 
humiliatingly disavowed by Pius IX. (1867). 

The manner in which the orthodox papal press at that 
time spoke of him is paralleled only by the treatment ac* 
corded to Dcjllinger after liis celebrated lectures in which 
he advocated the abandonment by the pope jf the tem- 
poral power. He was accused, with Dollingcr. oF an 
attempt to '* gcrmaniac " the Church, which must be 
protected from this fate by the Papacy. Newman did 
not conceal his opposition to the dogma of the infalli- 
bility. But when the crisis came^ he lacked Dollinger's 
strength of conviction. Such unreserved opposition as 
that which wa^ shown by born Catholics would liave 
meant for the convert a disavowal of hts whole former 
life. It is the fate of numerous converts that they are 
not able publicly to retract their recantation without 
stultifying themselves. Newman is a prominent illustra- 
tion of this. After maintaining for some time hts refusal, 
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he hiid to resign himself to accepting the cardinftl's title 
from the pcacc-pope Leo XIIL, and suffer himself to be 
represented as bought over. 



Although a Urge number had followed Newman m his 
aposta5>\ still the years we have been corsicl^ring do not 
by any means bring us to the real climax of the era ol 
apostasy. This was brought abottt by the Gorhairi ca**c 
(1849). that new crisis in the Aii^ilican CUurdi, in conse- 
quence of which the anCagomatic elements diverged more 
than ever, following a sort of centrifugal movement. In 
aU previous party divisions within the Anglican fold, the 
question bad practically been between the two parties of 
the high and the low Church. But the appearance of 
Puscyism within the first party, together with the oppo- 
sition of evangelicalism, with it* more practical tendency, 
had called forth a more strictly scientific movement. \Vc 
trace ils beginnings in the opposition of the older Oxford 
men, the school of Thomas Arnold, Whatcly, and H junp- 
dcn, to their younger successors. 

As the '* romanising " tendencies of the Puseyitcs 
became more evident, the " germani&ing " movement 
asserted itself more decidedly in opposition. The united 
action with Germany in the establishment of tile Jerusa- 
lem bisTiopric called forth from Newman a decided pro- 
test; on ihe other hand it drew closer, among a large 
number, the connection with Germany. The growing 
atreng[th of Che so-called broad-Church school, which 
m«lntdncd Intimate relations with German theology, 
forms one of the most interesting pha^ses of Protestant 
Church history in England; but in the chapter of that 
history which brings before us the progress of Anglo- 
Catholicism we meet only with an intensified antagonism 
on the part of those who would have nothing to do with 
the German Reformation, willi German theology, and 
vritti what they were pleased to call German unbelief. 
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The Gorham case first brought these new anUgonisins 
into prominence, Gorham really opposed ihc magic con* 
ccptJon of baptism as identical with conversion. Hut as 
the Thirty-nine Articles maintained this conception even 
more decidedly than the Lutheran symbols, he departed 
from the confession of /aith as much as Tract Nintty had 
done in the opposite direction. It is the peculiarity of 
the crisis that attaches to his name that the party whEch 
hitherto had been the occasion of the increasingly niimei- 
ous conversions to Rome now set itself up as the guardian 
of the faith and would tolerate no other interpretation 
than its own, Gorham's Tractarian bishop refused to con- 
firm him in the living to which he had been presented, 
and the bishop's proceedings were approved by the higher 
ecclesiastical court; but the royal privy council acquitted 
Gorham of the charge and instituted him in his parish. 
This action, in the eyes of the Puseyilcs, showed more 
than ever the .supremacy of the crown in the light of a 
tyranny and the Church as hopelessly subjected to the 
state. Hence a growing excitement and more and more 
angry protests, in which Puscy himself took part. 13ul 
again he separated himself finally from his associates. 

It was the subscribers to the so-called Gorham protests 
whose submission to Rome marks the real climax of the 
whole stream of converdons. And both Newman and 
hts friends and the oldXathoHcs of England were more 
and more pushed to the tear and deprived of their in< 
l!ucnce by those who from this time oa went over to the 
Church of Rome- 

Again, we hnd a number of dii minorum gentium lead- 
ing the way. Almost all of them entered the cervice of 
the Roman Church and henceforth devoted their lives 
princtpally to the corversion of others. The fact that 
at the one Church of the Redeemer at Leeds almost 
simultaneously five of the clergy took the same step 
proves to what extent the action of one man determined 
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that o£ another. Soon the forerunners of mmor import- 
ance were foUowetJ by the real leaders, sjch men as 
Wllbcrforcc, Manning, ami rahnen And to tlie-sc ii>cu, 
who since then have been the heads of the new Roman 
hierarchy, were now added regular prcceaaions of the 
aristocracy to the rock of St, Felcr. 

With the theological leaders of the new movement as 
well as with the Tractarians, we musc unreservedly 
rtCC^nise the ecclesiastical ideals which determined tbelr 
artion. We find these expressed in the worJ« of the 
men themselves. For we meet row, even more than 
before^ with a voluminous controversial literature. Prom- 
inent Among the writings in which the new converts 
justified their action is the "farewell letter" to his 
former parishioners oE Henr>' William Wilbcrforce. A 
few years later he was followed by his brother, Robert 
Isaac Wilberforce, who at his conversion published a 
pamphltft iLgitinst the royal Huprumaey. The third 
brother. Bishop Samuel Wllberforce^ became, with Pnsey 
and Kebic, the leader of the subsequent reaction. 

If we compare the Hteiature as a whole which belongs 
to the new era with that which dates from the earlier 
daya of Newman's secession, we observe a con^dcrablc 
disparity. In place of the eamesi, con.icientiou^ Mru^Jcs 
whieh characterised the former period, we now find a 
tendency to rhetorical pathos; in place of the ancient 
Church. ideals we find a growing emphasis placed upon 
the Church as a world-power. Vulgar materialisation of 
religious ideas is mingled with a still more vulvar ambi- 
tion. The reason of this change is not far to seek. The 
older forerunners made sacrifices for their conWctioos; 
the younger generation followed the favourite fashion. 
Newman and Manning have been much compared; but, 
a»de from the fact that both entered the Church of 
Romer the parallel I* juatified only in so far at both be- 
caine cardinals. But even touching this external fact th* 
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difTercTice \% striking: Mnnning won the coveted title b/ 
hU agitation for the nc^v pEipal do^ma. while Newman 
was reluctantly prevailed upon to accept it< As the 
rdJgjous< ethical attitude of the two men was one of con- 
trast, so WM their outward pogiticn: the successor of 
Wiseman in formal capability and hierarchical dexterity 
far excelled Newman^ whose coveted ideal was the her- 
mit's life. Manning tlierefore cxcxicd upon the latest 
development of Uie papal Church, under an infallible 
pope, an inRuencc which extended far hcyond England. 

Manning's course, before his conversion even, shows 
very vividly the contrast between the two periods of 
conversion^ the one led by him, the other by Newman- 
Manning, even in his earliest controversial writing, in 
connection with the Tractarian movement (1842), took 
his stand upon the mere external mechanical conception 
of Church unity. It was in consequence of the Gorham 
decision tliat he identified this conception with the ex- 
clusive claim of his own party to represent the Church. 
He stood personally at the head of the protecting move- 
ment. He himself described at a later time the scene at 
the subscribing of Che protest; ' At the moment of sub- 
scribing, one of the authors of the protest, turning to the 
others, exclaimed ^ ' If the Church of England does not 
repudiate this judgment, 1 suppose: wtr arc all ready to 
leave her ?' ' For my part,' answcied one of us, * I 
shall never leave her, cost what it may/ "' The one that 
put the question was Manning, the other was Puscy. 

The protc&t wa& repudiated by the bishops, and the 
subscribers were considerably embarrassed. They had 
recourse to an appeal, against the bishops' judgment, to 
the rest of the clergy. This meant, from thdr point of 
view, to whom the apostolical succession of the bi^hop^ 
was the corner-stone of ibe Church, open revoIuUon. 
But the appeal had no great success. 
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In order to understand Mannings plans in connection 
with the general ecclesiastical situation, wc muat not for- 
get that the year of the judgment in the Gorhant ca^Cj 
1^9, wa^ the year of th^ establbhircnt of the papa 
hierarchy in England. ThU wisely calculated coup d'/tat^ 
carried through regardless of consequences — the ex- 
prcssion of the pope's gratitude for Catholic emancipa* 
tiori, which made clear to those who had laboured to 
bring about emancipation that the Papacy did not recog- 
nise its opponcnt3" rights, — will be fu]]y considered ia 
another connection. But in reviewing Manning's earlier 
and later position, the fact is of no slight importance that 
he delayed hta open conversion until the furioufl sconn 
occasioned by the ** antl-papal aggression " had calmedj 
chiiA'n. It was not until October, iS^i^ that he ctm^iilered' 
the time propitious for the contemplated step. 

The first three years after his conversion were spent m 
Rome, and from there he returned as Doctor R<fmaHU£^ 
As such he was affiliated with the Jesuits- His wife bad 
died, and there was therefore nothing to prevent hia en- 
trance into the Roman hierarchy. He had in Koni« 
been admitted to the order of Oblates of St, Charles Bor- 
TOmeUt and after his letum he founded a mona^ter^' of 
thia order in Baysift-atcr, a suburb of London- BayMipatcr 
lit said to have become, in consequence, a half^Rommn 
suburb. Somewhat later Manning abo transpUntcd the 
Socurs du S. Sion and tlie Geneva school brothers to 
England. During; the last years of Wiseman he almoflt 
forced the latter into the t>ackground. 

More stgmlicant still are the events at his nofntnatioQ 
to succeed Wiseman. Thi* was a new act of violenceon 
the part of (he Papac>v In no way inferior to that wMcfa 
had been inflicted upon the Hnglish Church by ihe itn- 
position of the Roman hierarchy. Both the chapter and 
tlic provincial btshop» had proposed three other can- 
didates. Pius IX. simply forced his favourite Manning 
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upon them. The Utter entered upon hts new dignity 
with the public expression of the hope that the English 
schism, like the Arian and the Donati»t, would fall to 
pieces and in the course of a few ccfiturica v^ovild fcmaio 
only ^ an historical curiosity* 

The position of pnm;ite of the Roman opposition 
Church in England gave to Manning the outer form, and 
it depended upon him to give to tliis form a substantial 
meaning. In this he was successful. To render an ac- 
count of what he did for Che Roman world-power by means 
of his many sensational demonstrations would require a 
special work. One of his first acts was '* the erection cf 
a cathedra] commensurate with the si^e of the Catholic 
population and the dignity of the archdioeese. " On« 
of the many rich converts, Sir John Sutton, furnished 
the means for the purchase of the ground. 

Such outward manifestations are proper to the nature 
of the papfll Church, which devotes itself by preference 
to spectacular exhibitions. Far more important were the 
attacks made by the new archbishop upon the Church of 
the land, whenever the latter passed through a new crisis. 
These later crises, which ensued as by a law of nature in 
consequence of the forced union of three heterogeneous 
tendencies in the Church of England, are not to be over- 
looked, if we would fully grasp the reasons for the con- 
tinual progress of the Roman Projiagarda in England, 
Every time broad-Church criticism oi low^Church friend- 
Unesis Coward dissenters made itself prominent, the high- 
Church party renewed it* opposition. So it was with 
the imitation called forth by the Essays and Ri^vifu/s^ 
with the opposition to Bishop Colenso, with the grow- 
ing animosity against the modern methods of nature 
study; so it was, ag^in, when the efforts of Moody and 
Suikey^ of Pcarsall Smith, or the comedies of the Salva* 
tion Army were patronised by the " Ev-ingdicals." 

With a dexterity in which be was equalled only by 
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Bishops DupanLoup and Kcttelcr, Manning understood 
how to use these crises tn such a way a& to force ihc con- 
viction upon the Anglo-Catholic party that cheir ccdcsi- 
asticai idcat was capable of realisation only in union with 
Rome. Wc mention, by way of illustration, hi* letter to 
Tuscy at the acfiuitt^t of the authors of the Esuxji and 
Rtvicwi, The very title, T/u Crown in Ceurttri/, wa* ftd- 
mirably calculated to stir up the Tuscyitc antipathy to 
the supremacy of the crown. The first letter (which 
Pusey did not answer) was soon followed by a second, 
on 271^ Wffrk of the Hol^ Qkosi in the Church of £n^and^\ 
This work of the Holy Ghost consisted, of course, prin* 
cipally tn converMons to Rome. It is a question whether 
Puscy would have made s.i\y reply to the renewed chal- 
lenge, had not Newman's History of mj/ Rehg^tous Opin^ 
itfiis demanded an answer. At any rale, wc may »*y of 
Puscy "s Eireitictfn, in which, over again,st Newman's and 
Manning's defection to Romc» he gave the rea^ns (or 
his remaining in the Church of England, that it had A 
considerable effect in staying the stream of theolo^cal 
conversions. 

All of Manning's attacks upon his mother Church wit- 
ness to the same talent and also to the same fanaticifun. 
His zeal turned every means to account. There is in the 
contemporary history of England, political as well ^A 
ecclesiastical^ hardly an important event with which the 
Roman primate in one form or another has not con- 
nected his name> It is true, as has been said, that he 
'* obtained a position in English society such as no 
Catholic {i. £., Roman) bishop h3.s had since Reginald 
Pole." The pcnionat peculiarities by which Marming 
gained \\\\i^ position h#ivc been descnhed as ** hb many 
connections and his Rne manners/' The etiquette o£ 
the salon cffcred to the representative of Rome the 
I^eld of operations for his intended conquests among the 
society of the nobility. The courtesy ol the cultured 
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Englishman smoothed the path, step by step, for his 
further pUins. Scarcely an appeal can be found In bchal! 
of a philanthropic work which U not subscribed to by 
the delegate of the pope in England, 

But the same man, whose advances were met in th* 
most friendly spirit by the representatives of the religious 
circles of England, more and more unreservedly set 
papalism in the pl^ce of Catholicism. In full opposition 
Co DSUinger and Newman he dared, as early as 1865, to 
defend the temporal power of the pope with arguments 
which nowhere sounded more sophistical than in Great 
Britam, The new do^ma of Pius IX. found hardly any 
more passionate defender. Although Manning liked to 
have his name appear in connection with movomenta 
outside the Church, yet when in 1S6G the establishment 
of an association of prayer for the reunion of the churches 
was agitatedi he forcbade the participation of the faithful 
in it. The reason was given that ' ' it was of questionable 
expediency, even dangerous, for a Catholic to take part 
in such associations, because tn spite of the strongest faith 
he might easily be induced to make the most serious con* 
cessions* ' ' 

What the state as such had to expect from a realisation 
of Manning's id*^as is made clear by one of his latest 
writings on Thf Cfttkotk Church and Mcdftn Socuty. In 
the final conclusions which he draws in the fourth section 
we read this sentence: 



The Catholic Church can onl^r to a limited degree maintain 
political relations with those Earopean states that have ^pa- 
rated iheinaelves from the unity of the faith. In rhem we find 
either legalism iniiodiiced^ a& in England, Denmark^ and 
Sweden, or cs$arism, as in Prussia. Inasmuch as thc;;c siaica 
have depfirted from tlie canon law of Catholic CEiristendom, 
they have tendered cordial en »rfie ration impoasiblc. 

What the" canon lawof Catholic Christendom,** in other 
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words th« palpal system as founded upon the pscudo* 
I^dorian dcci'cUb, dcnnands. has been made safficicntly 
evident since the Vatican decrees. The departure of these 
states from thi^ *" eanon Law " consists in the fact that 
tbcy acknowledge, not only the " rights " of the Propa- 
ganda, but also the rights of other beliefs, Aa long as 
they are unwilling to renounce this fundamental error aikI 
to jjlace the temporal jiower at the disposal of the " unity 
of the faith" for the extirpation of heretics, they have 
* ' rendered cordial co-operation Avith the Catholic Church 
Impossible" 



But it is time to turn from Manning himself to those 
who followed his examplcn For with all the difference 
between the personalities of Newman and Manning, the 
conversion of both had the same result, in so far as it be- 
came the signal for a number of those who were of the 
same mind. In the one year 1851, in which Manning's 
defection took pLacc» we count besides those ajre<uly 
named twenty-two high ecclesiastics who look the same 
step. Nor did the movement come to a standstill in the 
following years, although it gradually somewhat abated. 
But we find in the number of later theological convert* 
no eminent qualities or performances, excepting title*, 
connections, and property* 

Only one name, and that the name of a man who was 
a leader in the bc{^HitninL> of the Tractarian movement, 
demands special mention in conncctioft with Manning, 
It is William Palmer, the same who, as early aft 1S39, 
in his treatise upon Th^ Chunk of Cfiritt from tiu 
Angh-Cathoiu Point ef Vt'tu^^ had shown evident tend* 
encies towards Rome, and who in 1S42 in his L/tttr 
to a Pr^utfuns CaShoHc hurled loud anathemas against 
Protestantism. 

Nevertheless, P^hncr did not immediately foHow cither 
Newman or Manning. On the contrary, wc ace him in 
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1853 entering Into negotidtions wiCli tlic Russian synod 
concerning an allicincc with the Church of England — ne- 
gotiations which, like all others, failed on account o( the 
fUhqtu^ After his return , Palmer called down upon him- 
self episcopal cerisure, because he had acted without the 
authority of the episcopate. Hia action, from the stand- 
point of the Episcopal Church, was as revolutionary as 
Manntng*v dppc^ to the clergy had been, NeveTlhelcw, 
he made a similar attempt with the Scottish bishops, 
anticipating, in view of the Tory ongin of their Church, 
a more Favourable reception of his plans than he had 
found in England. Not till after this step had proved 
futile did he journey to Rome, in VA%%. The exercises 
of St- Ignatius finally overcame his scruples against open 
conversion. He remained in Rome and wrote a pam- 
phlet in which he turned history into romance by telling 
us what is not found in the catacombs, but what In the 
Interests of the Papacy ought to be found there. 

With Manning and Palmer there passed into the 
Roman Church the last leaders of the old Tractarian 
movement who left the Church oF England. For not 
only did the closer circle around Pusey not follow them ; 
Kebte aUo. who in the beginning of the movement 
played a conspicuous part^ afterwards turned back. In 
the subsequent development of the Church of England^ 
Puseyism was succeeded by so-called Ritualism, whose 
object was to romanise the worship of the Chjrch' The 
several usages which the ritualists gradually introduced 
into the service, vestments and candles, elevation of the 
host and incense, and many others, appear to be so 
trivial and childish that it is diBicult to understand how 
serious men could busy themselves with such things. 
Nevertheless^ even to a man like Hopldns, Ritualism 
stands for a genuine ecclesiastical ideal, and the tendency 
concealed at its first appearance a far greater danger than 
that of the old Tractariaiis. The dogmatic niceties of 
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Puseyism had little interest for the religious laity, Rit-> 
ualism, on the other hand, was bound to rxcrt a strong 
influence in accustoming the laity to Roman usages. 

This enables us to understand the attention which the 
new movement attracted, and the many controversies 
occasioned by the youthful icalals who were its noisiest 
agitators. For Lt is a fact that British Church -history of 
the last tweniy-five years is largely made up of renewed 
aggressions on th« part of the ritualists and legal actions 
instituted ag;iinst them (Bennett, Cheyre, MacVonochte, 
etc.), rt was a natural ronseqijcnce that of ihe accused 
and condemned ritLtallits a considerable number in the 
end found their way to Rome- We have, however — 
with the exception of the literary atra^lers already mcA- 
tEoned — not been able to find any persons of eminence 
among the converted ritualists. 

The English daily papers every year print the name& 
of new converts, and the display made with tht^w lists 
rather increases than diminishes. And yet there x% the 
greatest conceivable contrast between this display and 
the reality. How diiTerent is the picture whidi Newmui 
draws in his History cf my Rfiigiom OpintoHS^ ft book 
which is considered by Roman Catholic authorities to 
mark the height of his fame and pubhc influence and to 
represent the most considerable literary triumph which 
Catholicism has obtained in England, but which, on the 
other hand, called down upon the most eminent of all 
converts the irreconcilable hatred of Pius IX, ^ and from 
whose publicaLioti (together with Puscy's jlzrrrrtwn) we 
date the first ebbing of the tide in the stream of converts. 
Why doc3 Newman speak so emphatically of the " little 
band" ? Why does be make the remarkable declarsi- 
tioni " So lond ju- we Catholics in England are so w^ak, 
the Church of England represents us " ? The effect o( 
the aecessiona to the Church of Rome was not what wa». 
expected. In fact, ever since the Vatican Council th*< 
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Angto-Catholic party has, more than all others, bec:ome 
conscious of the utter antagoiu^rii of Catholicism and 
papftl[*(En : a fact which forebodes for the future a con- 
tinually tncrcastrg reaction. 

Great parade has been made by the rcprcaentativcs of 
the Pap.icy with the names ol converts of high position. 
But, although we do not deny the leamini; and the logfc 
of the converted theologians, we have ro such respect 
for rhcise bearers of ilhiBtrions names who have f gured so 
prominently in the lists of converts. Who, thai has fol- 
lowed with interest the course of public affairs in the ten 
years after 1870, does not remember how in the most 
childish demonstrations against Biamarck's policy the 
names of Earl Denbigh, EarJ Gainsborough. Sir George 
Bovvyer, and many more were paraded before the public ? 
These gentlemen were made out to be the bom repre- 
sentatives of the English Catholics, Most of them 
wtre in reality the mere irresponsible tools of adroit 
prosclytisers- 

And what shall we say of the ladies who belong to the 
same categorj\ — ^thc many duchesses, marchionesses, 
countesses, and baronesses ? Revelations, Hice those 
made by Earl Nelson concerning the unworthy means 
by which his son^ still under age, was converted behind 
his father's baclc, are repeated with almost all these 
young converts. Indeed, the reading of the " conver- 
sions " too often creates the impression that these people 
were Mmple idiots. The authors of the lists of converts 
seem to have understood the principle that in matters 
of religion men arc rot to be counted but weighed, in the 
sense that not their persons but their money-bags were 
to be weighed. The great sums which the converts in 
different lands have placed in the hands of the papal 
party, rival the treasures of the greatest magnates of the 
exchange. But for this very reason the great majority 
of the cases which come under the head of conversions 
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among the nobility afford neither a religious nor a theo- 
logical, but only an exchange mtcrcst. 

Lord Fielding, afterwards Earl Denbigh. wa5 won over 
by Bishop Gillis, Ir the same year Sir George IJowyer 
seceded to Rome, His chief cbim to fame lies in the 
introduction of the order of tlie Kmghts of St> John into 
England^ Since then this order, together with that of 
the Holy Sepulchre, the papal order of the Golden Spur. 
and the Roman title of count, has played a similar p4Tt 
in the lists of noble converts as the dignities of papal 
hou^e- prelates, p rot ho notaries, cardinals, and the like 
have i>laycd with converted cLcrics. 

The number of gentlemen and ladies who followed at 
this time \% legion. Among them are: Sir John Simeon, 
member of Parliament for the Isle of Wight; Sir James 
Hope Scott^ by hig first wife (a granddaughter of Walter 
Scott) owner of Abbotsford; Robert Biddulph Philippe, 
who spent large sums in restoring a ruined church on 
his estate and gave his library to a monastery^ and the 
poet, Aubrey de Vere, In the one year, 1851. that of 
Manning's secession, sixteen other illustrious families arc 
counted, it is a fact which hardly requires an cxpUna* 
tion that after the " return " to Rome had become the 
fashion the number of those who took part in the move- 
ment steadily increased, and also that the religious mo- 
tives which operated here and there in the beginning 
were more and more tost sight of. And as was the case 
with the large majority of the converts from the German 
aristocracy, so with their English associates wc meet 
often with the most pronounced political reactiocuiry 
tendencies. 

Among the nobility, the convcrsiona of the marquU of 
Bute and of the marquis of Ripon made the greatest 
ten^ation. The Utter became afterwards, under Glad* 
stone, viceroy of India, Of the female sex wc find a 
9tUi larger numbcr> among whom arc the ducbcucai of 
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Hamilton, Leeds. an<l Huccleugli. and Lady Herbert of 
Lea, who defended her secession tn an open letter tu her 
brother, and who wrote Imprcsiions of Spain, which it is 
interesting to compare with the reality as it was revealed 
two years Uter at the expulsion of Queen Isabella. With 
the converts of this period we must also mention Miss 
Adelaide Procter, the poetess ; and whoever cares to do 
so, may refer to the lists for a host of oiher names. 

None of the conquests of the Papacy can» in outward 
splendour, be compared with the English conversionfi, 
Wc will therefore briefly sum up the statistics. In the 
year 1^52 there had seceded 92 members of the uni- 
versity of Oxford, 43 members of the university of 
Cambridge; among the former 63, among the latter 19, 
divines. Ten years later, there were put down 36^ 
proselytes of note, among them 243 former Anglican 
cleT^mcn. In the year 1S79, the Whiuk&U Reviras 
publishrd d list of 41 pAgcs, in which were 3^0 clergy* 
men. From tliis li^t we extract this further informa- 
tion, that the number contained i field marshal, 7 
generals, 4 admiraU, 25 colonels and majors, not to men- 
tion Ibc captains and lieutenants. The nobility is repre- 
sented by 6 duchesses, 2 marquises, and many earU and 
barons. After these we find members of Parliameiit, 
lawyers, artists, etc. The list proves — what indeed we 
already Wnew — that the conversions were a fashion which 
\\.aA become prevalent in the upper world. As Cardinal 
Wiseman said, the whole movement " found most diffi- 
cult entrance and the moit sterile soil in the middle and 
industrial classes." 



But quUe aside from the large dimensions of the move- 
ment, whoever studies the literature of conversion will 
observe certain other peciili^irities. One is particularly 
atnn:li by the difteiences which existed among the con- 
verts themselves and between them and bom Catholics. 
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The difference in the tTcAtment given to a man like Ncwfi 
man by Pius IX- and Leo XIIL affords an instructive 
insight into the mutually hostile tendencies in the name 
Church of Rome, which was so proud of its unity. The 
main arj^umeiit of the English convert* bad been that 
ecclesasttc^ Linity was to be had only in Rome. Now 
they found oppositions more acute than before. Even 
before the appearance of NewmiinN autobiography and 
the dogma of j>apal in fallibility, tlie greatest difTcrcnces 
had come to the surface among the converts thcm&clvcs- 
Bcforc the Tractarian movement, in the time preceding 
the real ura^ of secession, we have this drastic description 
by Oalceiey : 

In mariy important questions we found ourse3ve& cplit mto 
different pariits. When the various pt^rsons, who iu the ex* 
poncnls of Oxford opinions trerc generally treated almoftl aa 
one person, met one anotht;r in society, they were so little suit 
of unanimity of opinion th^t the fear of quarrelling was any- 
thing but favourable to their mutual intercourse, and procnpted 
maay of tlieir sinccrcit friends to join societies which conllned 
onthiasiasm witbin narrower limits, and thtrcby obviaud the 
danger of dissension. 

Far more significant^ however, is Newman's account 
of the '' old school/' to which he belonged, ^nd the 
'* new school." " which entered into the original move- 
ment obliquely from one side, crossed iU line of ihouche, 
bent it around and carried it in a parallel line backward." 
He complains bitterly that the old friends had for^1c«n 
him: " You throw me, whether \ will or not, into ttie 
arnts of others *' ; and that he " cuuld never devote him. 
ficir to the persons and 1o the lines of thought, which lud 
come together in the new M:hool, In the :4amc way as to 
the old circle"; although " 1 felt myself mightily at- 
tracted to their main purpose and moved in the ftunc 
direction with them." Hut that he did this with a di- 
l^ded heart is proved by thi» frank confession: 
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So Lt happened that, when the new school hid come to ind- 
Vamy and hud be(i:un to quarrel with the old, I did not have 
the heart 3.nA much less the power xo refuse th^Lii; 1 placed 
myself on their side; at ^ time when T craved peace and rest 
I felt obliged to raise my voice, and »o I incurred the reproach 
of weakness frcm some, while the ^cat mass accused tnc of 
concealment of purpose, of false play and of cqulvoc^xiion. 

Even those historians on the Roman side, whose ob- 
ject it was to make the new converts appear as a compact 
body, are not able to deny the manifest difleTences 
among them, and the German historian Rosenthal says 
of Ward: " He represents in English theology most 
purely, but with his awn originality, the views of the 
Ruman school and of the later scholasticism, while he 
has a certain antipathy towards that school of oltlcr the- 
ologians to which Newman is drawn." And another 
German, Aleog, makes this significant remark; "Car- 
dinal Wiseman was very glad when the Hcm£ and 
FcTiign R^jttujy edited by Lord Acton, was started in 
opposition to the DuhHn Rpi'if^v, whose tendency, under 
the editorship of the convert Ward, was altogether too ex- 
treme/' This is the same Lord Acton who at the time of 
the Vatican Council went hand in hand with Dollinger; 
and his action proves unmistakably the existcacc of irrc* 
concilable differences in the Church of Rome tn England. 

Wiseman, being a born Catholic, was able to hold the 
warring factions together. But when Pius IX,, in the 
face of the opposition of chapter and bishops, appointed 
to the primacy the most zealous and the most hierarchical 
of all the converts, there was an end of peace. Manning 
belonged to the inner circle of the Initiated in the man- 
agement of the VAticdn Council. At this same Vatican 
Council Bishop Clifford, recalling the sworn declaration 
of the Ir^sh bbhops at the time of Emancipation/ ma<Ie 
the following statement: 
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Nt> one will convince ihc Prolcmajjis ihai ihc C^iholin hare 
not acrlcd contrary to honour and flood faith, when, for ilie 
ttcuring Qf certain rights ihcy i^ublicly professed that the doc- 
Trine of papal infaUibiliiy was not a part of ihc CMholic failh, 
and then, when they had ubtaJned llic falfilaieni of Lbctr 
desiirc, immediately receded from this public profcsuon tod 
affirmed the contrary, 

!*ord Acton and Bishop Clifford were no converts, but 
representatives of old Catholic family traditions. It waa 
in the nature of things that, if the differences among the 
converts were so acute, the contrast between them and 
born Catholics shouid appear far more decided. And 
the biographies of the converts themselves repeatedly 
point out the many differences between the tendencies of 
1>cirn Catholics and tltost; of the neophyte?;. In one of 
the earliest French worlds upon Thi Rtligums 3f<n^mmt 
in Eng'tanti, by Gondon (1847). the former arc contrasted 
with the latter and reproached with " reserve and timid* 
ity<" The 3amc charge is made by the German author 
already quoted, who «ays that 

the older Catholics avoided everything thai could infringe 
upon the cuislonis of their Protestant feilow-ciiizcn^ thry ob« 
MH'cd Sunday with the same pedantry as the Proteaia&u^ 
their clergy wore no costume different from that of other 
elaijses, the rosary was rarely to be found in private hotUOf 
and fiimilica, etc. 

It IS interesting ta note the attitude assumed, even 
among the first converts, in the reviews and pcHodicak 
which they set on foot, towards the older Catholic gen- 
eration. We take Sl^ an itlurttration the Tabift^ founded 
by Frederick Lucas, in 184a This is what Lticu* 
blo;;rnpher saya of the opposition which this ot^n calkd 
forth among the Roman Catholics: 

With only one object la view, the furtherance ot the tii<_. 
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terestfi of hia Church, incltidirig the mc«t complete conservntion 
of the civil lighu of its members, lie spoke the ^ngua-ge of a 
nian wlio was pursuing ^ purpose with entire And perfect sin- 
cerity, and he had ro pal:ence for what seamed to him weAk 
ftnd hcsicaii&g politics. Bui yea-rs of oppression and persecu- 
tion had not been without effect upon English Catholics, And 
had Icit behind no littlt tiniidity and caution, ncr wtrc there 
wanting other motives to moderaie the fervor of their leai. 
Many of them, who had fooghl tnanfullyfot ^iclilicnl cqijality, 
considered thctnsclves, after the passage of the emancipation 
bin, bound by honour and gratitude not to be unreusonahlc 
in urging further roncessfons on the pan of their Protestant 
friends and helpers. Others, although sincerely devoted to 
their religion^ did not consider it necessary or advantageous 
to make it prominent upon ordinary occasions or to connect 
it with every object of public interest. Others again were 
UDder the mducnce of strictly aristocratic feelings, and shrank 
from everything that looked iilcc popular agitation, even in 
favour of ihefr own religious opinions. To all of the&e Lucaa 
now addressed himself in a tone of indignant censure a« to 
thoae who had culpably neglected the talent committed to 
them, and it is not surprismg that they resented hb language. 
It must have been particularly offensive to those hereditary 
leaders of the party, whose Catholtoism had descended to them 
with the estates and the honours of their ancestors, who in 
dork and Btocrny times had held fast to their faith, who could 
point to the names of confessors and manyr* in their family 
histories* and whose old castles still contained the hiding- 
places which had concealed the persecuted priesthood, as well 
as the secret chapeU in which in dangerous times moss ha<t 
been said. For such it was really hard to be called to account 
and to be accused of lukcwamific^a, not by a dignitary of the 
Church or other spiritual authority, but by an obscure layman, 
a convflrt of yesterday. 

With the nomination of Manning to the primacy of 
the Roman English Church, tlie leadership v^'eiit entirely 
into the hands of converts of hia school, and the older 
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Catholic clement has been pushed to the rear. Roman 
Catholic journals and pcricdicaU have been almost with* 
out exception founded or at le;ist edited by converts. 
This IS true, among others, of the Dublin Rfviru? (Ward's 
organ), of Ar/anth (Newman's creation), of the Ram^rr 
(fditcd in succession by the converts Capes, Northcotc, 
Simpson. Newman, and Wctherell), of the Hotfu an4 
Fort^igti Review (conducted also by Wcthcrell), of the 
Tahlit (founded by Lucas, afterwards In the hands of 
Kyley), of the Wttkly Register (owned by the converted 
meinbcrs of the Wilbcrforce family), and of Xh^ M^nth 
(edited by Coleridge). The Ciijf&n Tracts, the model of 
a (^rman pamphlet-^Hes, were founded by Northcoie 
and Thompson, 

In the field of general literature also, especially whcr* 
ever there was a possibility of controversy, bom Catbotks 
are fai behind the converts. But wc meet their influence 
especially in the daily pre^s : not only are there numerous 
avowedly clerical sheets, but both in liberal and in con- 
Bervative organs a large number of converts is employed.' 
Cardinal Manning is said to have founded a sort of 
seminary for the training of young men for thU kind of 
press activity. 

The numerous monasteries and congregations^ founded 
and managed by converts, are anything but asylums for 
those who are weary of this world. They are rather 
centres of the most energetic agitation* To the congre- 
^tions of Oratorlans, founded by Newman and Fabcr, 
have been added the Oblates of St. Charles at Itayswatcr 
and an increasing number of institutions of Jesuits, Re- 
demptorista, and Brothers of Charity, which are mostly 
filled witli converts ; to say nothing of female orders 
and congregations. 



» In WW M «or Americin daily pipen Ihc FccUng la En^Und 

Ccrmkiiy wb rncnily ucribcJ Eo the mflvcnccof KuebAB Catluitk rc^octcn 
fur the Euj^liib ilaily ^[cw. 
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The cotiscquence of all tliis is that the bom C^hoHcs 
of Great Britain arc now almost a neglected quantity. 
Qitite djf[crcatt howevcT. Is the final result of the whole 
movement as it affect? the Church of England. For 
with the secession of those who corrupted the Catholic 
idealj always strenuously insisted upon by the Church of 
England, and gave it a papal meaning* this ideal b(>came 
purified from such trstcrescences. And as the Church of 
England became increasingly conscious of its historical 
position as tlie representative of the troly Catholic ideal, 
it became better able to assert this position outside of its 
own limits. From this point of view we learn to appre- 
ciate the renewed influence which the Church of England 
and the German Church of the Reformation have mutu- 
ally exerted upon each other. The Utter gave to the 
former its high intellectual aspiration, which seeks truth 
for truth's sake; and Germany learned from England to 
understand the necessity of the ecclesiastical factor for 
the popular wclfarcj which had been too much Ignored 
by the philosophy of the closet. 

From this point of view wc also learn to comprehend 
the significance for the future of the old-Catholic sacrifice 
for conscience' sake. At a time when politicians and 
scholars in Germany had nothing but ridicule for % re- 
ligious movement that did not materialise In numbers, 
the English Church did not refuse the brotherly hand. 
And their participation in the union conferences at 
Bonn, under Dollingcr in 1875, proved most strikingly 
that the victory over an attack which shook its very 
foundations has taught this Church to grasp with far 
greater earnestness its world -Historical missioQ for the 
future. 

As in its attitude towards other countries, so in Eng- 
land itself the Church of England hai become again the 
guardian of true Catholicism. Of its activity in the life 
of the people, of its culture of all intcltcctual intcrc^l^. 
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eccksiastccal .'LnndU may tell Httlc, It Is wftfi a church, 
which quietly and peaceably does its duty bi the scr^'kc 
of the {kingdom of Goii, as it is irt a happy niarri^c : not 
much b said of it. As. on the other hand, the disputes 
of priests and doctors of the law have at aU times been 
in evidence, so it has been with the papal party in Eng- 
land. But genuine Anglo-Catholicism, fructified by lh« 
philanthropy of the low Church and by the sdentific 
research of the broad Church, goes in srcurity its eam«C, 
quiet way. in closest alliance with the national culture. 
If wc compare the state Churcli and the free churcba of 
Great Britain, wc shall Rnd In the former a much widcf 
and freer horizon. The Scotch Free Church would not 
tolerate Robertson 5mtth ; the English state Church has 
learned to appreciate more and more highly its Robert- 
son and Kingsley, its Hare and Arnold, and no church 
of the present lime has had a nobler representative of aU 
the rd^^ls of true church life than Dean Stanley of 
Westminster, 

But while thus the association with the natfonal cuU 
turc haa been preserved, the sundering of the bonds 
which the external connection with the state has impo^^cd 
upon the estabjishcd Church, which not without reason 
had challenged the opposition of the Tractarians. is novr 
only a question of time. The re-established convx>ca* 
tionn have already largely taken the place of Parliament. 
The disestablishment of the Church of Irelanil ha* been 
accomplished. The ?came \\ imminent even now with the 
Scotch Church, and the entire inner development of the 
Church of England propels it in the same direction, A 
number of its ancient privileges have already been for- 
feited. Both the Ecclestafitical Titles Bill and the Uni- 
versity Tests Bill were repealed in the year 1S71. By 
the repeal of the latter, admittance for adherents of every 
funn of belief was opened tn all degrees in the untvrrsf* 
tics of Oxford and Cambridge, But in proportion 4S 
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the special privilcgesj which were inconsistent with the 
spirit of the times, were abandoned, the moral power of 
th« old Church of England has increased. 

The process of purification, effected by the secessions^ 
has thus brought a blessing to the Church of England, 
Since the Vatican Council the movement towards the 
Church of Rome lias not only come to a standstill, but a 
reaction has set in. No theologian of tlic Protestant 
world ia more highly esteemed in England than DoU 
linger. The " Catholic movement " has largely leaned 
upon him for support, He sees to-day ([889) in the 
English Church one of the firmest bulwarks of Christen- 
dom, for the same reason which made him recognise in 
the dogma of infallibility the seed of an incurable disease 
for the newly establislied German empire. And if we 
would appTcciAtc the moral position which D&llinger 
has occupied since 1870 we must go, not to Germany, 
but to England and America. 

Nor has the opposition between Catholicism and Vati- 
canism ever been more strikingly pictured than has been 
done by Gladstone; no less than one hundred and fifty 
thousand copies of his pamphlet on Tkt Vaiuan Decrtes 
in (heir Bearing ^n Civil Alieginnci were in a few weeks 
spread over England alone. LittledaJe's writing also. 
Plain Reasons against Joining tlu Church of Rome, passed 
in a few years through more than thirty editions. And 
is it not for the future of Germany and of Switzerland a 
sign of the times, that the Catholic historian Dr. Los- 
sen was the translator of Gladstone, and the Catholic 
Church historian, Dr. Woker, the German editor of Lit- 
tledale, vihile the Catholic bishop Heraog furnished an 
introduction f 

tLet us return once more to the judgment expressed 
by Puscy's American biographer Hopkins upon the re* 
suits of the Catholic movement. One of the first effects 
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in his judgment is the restoration of the ecclesiastical 
convocations, which had slept for a century and a half, 
as the true representatives of the Church in place of the 
temporal F^rliament. In close connection hcrevrUh is 
the strengthening of the Anglo- Catholic conception of 
the Church in Us contrast to that of the pap;i1 system, 
The Anglo'Catholic Church itself in both hemispheres has 
grown so rapidly that, instead of the sixty-seven bi^iopft 
at the beginning of the Tractanan movement, it to-d^y 
counts two hundred and fifteen. Far greater, however, ia 
the growth of the Church's influence upon the Ufe of the 
people. The restoration of voluntary confession \% the 
result of the recognition of the pedagogical functions be* 
longing to the cure of souls. The so-called new orders, es- 
pecially the sisters* homes, are asylums intended to meet 
and aTneHcitatc social needs. The Catholic name simply 
stands for what in Germany is comprehended under the 
name of " home missions": hospitals, schools. Magda- 
len-asylums, orphanages, convalescent homes, trade- 
echooU and scwing-schooU, all the various ctTorts to 
enhance the ability for self-support among the female 
scXf and many other philanthropic agencies. 

Thit within the Church of England, with all th? ap- 
preciation given to its Catholic character, the spirit of 
the Reformation has more and mure triumphcdt U 
proved, among other things, by the pan-Aniflican coun- 
cils, held since 1867. with their anti-papal decrees. It 
was by the suggestion of Dr. Puscy that the pan-Anglican 
conferences took their stand* not upon tho lirst four 
general councils, but upon the first six, and by that act 
Included in their doctrinal basia the condemnation of an 
heretical pope by an ecumenical council. To German 
Proteiitant^ a good de^l will «till appear strange in these 
formularies. But German Church history Icnow^ of slm* 
liar attempts at union upon the basis of the undivided 
Church of the first six centuries. The disputes oc- 
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castoned by the Syncretism of Calixtus, early in the 
seventeenth century, drove many converts into the 
Church of Rome; but Syncretism became in the end 
the forerunner of Fietism and of the general reinvigor- 
atton of Reformation ideas. Such appears to be to-day 
the prospect in the Church of England. 




CHAPTER XVIII 

TWE NEW PAPAL HIERARCHY IN ENGLAND AND THB 
FRUITS OF THB P,VPAL SYSTEM IN IRKLAKD 



WE have already mentioned the " restoration of tbc 
Episcopal hierarchy" as coincident with the 
climax of English conversions; this was the rcqaical on 
the part of the pope for Catholic emancipation. Th« 
considyration of this subject was interrupted in order to 
trace the Anglo-Calholic movement through it« various 
stages to the Ana] outcome. By so doing wc have naw 
been placed in a positton to follow the interferences of 
the Vatican in the affairs of England, not as an I&oUtcd 
phenomenon, but in connection with wh&t went before 
and witli what came after. 

Our survey of the progress of papaliem couples the 
history of Ireland wkh that of England. For we must 
keep in view the long series of Irish conspiracies, charit> 
ably ignored by the Papacy, in order to comprehend the 
reactionary step which England took when ahc icnt 
Errington on a mission to Rome (1880). From the 
establishment of the papal hierarchy by Tius IX- to the 
secret irission of Errington to Leo Xlll. the papal policy 
runs a atr^igbt course. 

It wa« in the middle of October, 1S50, when Bngland 
was surprised by the announcement that the pope In 
secret consistory had ordered the " restoration " of the 
" Catholic '* hierarchy in England, h^d nominated the 

5i> 
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apo^toHc vicar Wis^mari as archbishop of Wcstmimtcr, 
and had divided all England ii^to twelve bishopries under 
him. By this " restoration *' the Church of EitgUnd, as 
by law established, was simply treated as nonexistent 
and giv*;n to understand that sh^, no more than any 
other schismatic church, could claim any rights over 
against the authority of the Propaganda. 

In view of the care with which the Anglo -Catholic 
Church had always guarded the apostolical succe^ion of 
her bishops, there was in tins action a much larger degree 
of assumption than \i such pretensions had been made 
towards bishoplcss Protestants, The title " archbishop 
of Westminater" was particularly outrageous, because 
by it the royal court and the Parliament were submitted 
to the jurisdiction of the Roman preUCe, who at the 
same time received the title of cardinaL 

The conitet^uences of this proceeding were just what 
had been counted upon in Rome: intense momentary 
excitement without any real fruits. Every fibre of the 
national fechng vibrated with excitement. It seemed 
almost as if all the gains that the papal Church had hith* 
crto made had become jeopardised. 

Everywhere there were meetings, lejFal addreseea weit 
adopted, and imjietnous demands made for iTirerference by 
ihc government. All non-Ttactarian pulpits thundered a^gainst 
the Roman antichrist and the false propheta in th«ir ovm 
Church, These sermons were loudly re-echoed by The press. 
It waa a harmless hut significani ici of vengeance, thai on the 
CO cim cm oration d.iy of the gunpowder plot Guy Fawkc* pro- 
eeeiiions on a ma^if^cent icale and attended by a general 
concourse of people paraded (he capital A1 the conclusion 
of the celebration the po|ie, WiscoiaD, and Puscy were burned 
in effigy. 

Even the ministry was drawn into the popular move* 
mcnt. By a curious coincidence Lord John Riisscll» the 
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principal author of Catholic «nancipatron, stood at iti; 
hi:Aii. T\\c action of the pope was a bitter ref]ijitrtl for 
the Ifustfutncsb uf those English stiilcsmcn who h^J 
omitted to take the necessary precautionary xncasurca 
against papfil aggrc3sion when emancipation was carried 
through in obccticticc to the just dcmancia which tbc 
spirit of the times made. They had meekly Accepted 
the policy of the Cuna with regard to Ireland. And 
after the Curia had been suffered to set up in Ireland, 
;«gAinst the bbhop^ of the stute Church, its o])ptiMlion 
bishops wtth the same titlesj a like fiiea.sure could not be 
prevented in England. What did it avail that ihc pnmc 
minister wrote a letter to the bishop of Durham (No- 
vember 4, 1850), in which he spoke with indignation of 
papal pretensions And promised decided counter-meas- 
ures ? The bishops of the state Church might unanin- 
oiisiy re-echo hts setifiments^ — that did roc put thdr 
rivals out of the way. What real advantage w» gained 
by tlie ecclesiastical titles bill, wliich was introduced \xy 
the ministry in February^ 1851. and accepted by r<iTli&- 
mcnt ? It forbade the Kommi bishops the public uiic ol 
their titles, assumed from the cities of EngUnd. and tt 
prohibited the wearing in public of their costumes by 
clerg>' and monks. But even this prohibition remained 
a dead letter. And what finally came of the state over- 
sight of the monasteries which was now made law ? It 
remained disregarded, like the numerous older {jw"; that 
have never been rcpritled, which have as much validity as 
ever, but " exist only not to be applied.** Too fre- 
quently has, since then, thi$ pernicious form of speech 
been used in Parliament, when motions have been made 
for the enforcement of the prohibition of the Jesuits and 
for the investigation c( abu^^s in the monasteries. Thes* 
motions have alwayi: been rejected with deri»ion* 

While thu9 legal measure** proved as fruitless as the 
popular excitement that preceded them, the papal cohort 
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was all the more enci^jetic in carrying out the projjramroe 
which had long been secretly prepared. The policy of 
the Curia officially permits dlssimtilation ttmpotis ratione 
habiiOt until the favourable moment has arrived for the 
practical enforcement of theoretical claims. So long ba 
the " anti'papal aggrcwion " lasted, the act by which 
the rights of the Bnglish bishops had becrt usurped wui 
defended as a self-understood conac<iticnce of freedom of 
worship. But this tone was afterwards changed, and the 
address to the English people, whicli Wiseman Ia«ued at 
the time, is to-day as antiquated as the dedaratioti 
of the Irish bishops in 1S26 to the effect that the Church 
of Rome does not teach the in fallibil Uy of the pope. 
Indeed, they understood admirably at the lime how to 
represent themselves as the lamb whose water the wolf 
had muddied. Even the most zealous of the converts, 
such as Spencer, Northcote, and Lady Fulkrton, in their 
popular writings, assumed the air of innocent lambs. 

Wiseman's successor, immediately after hi& nomine 
tion, spoke in a very different tone. We have already 
noticed hi<t prognostication of the future of the fttate 
(page 295). The assurances which It was customary to 
give before the Vatican Council arc to*day no long^ 
considered necessary. The Roman Church in England 
now counts its resources with pride The strata of the 
populace which she controls arc as good as hermetically 
s«aJed from the rest of the population. They have their 
own historians: Cobbett, Lingard^ MacCartby; their own 
novels, thdr own collections of poems and poets, their 
own newspapers and periodical!, their own tract-skocictie*. 
A number of orders of monks and nuns have Kprcad 
themselves over all parts of the country. The educa- 
tional institutions of St. Edmond and St. Cuthbcrt have 
been founded upon the model of tho^e of St. Omer find 
Douai in France. The prtvile(;es of a university have 
been extended to Stonyhun^t. Since 1^74 there has been 
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established 3 special " free *" university in Kcnftington, 
The n^jmbcr of Roman Catholic pupils was c^cuUted 
THjmc )"c;its ago to bt i40,ocx), distributed among 1400 
private schooI:5, which arc under strict confessional man* 
agcmcnt. The teachers arc trained xv\ their own ^mm< 
arics. Every year new miii^tcrj^anJ cathcdrab arc built. 
In tiie one year 187S there were erected in the single 
dtoccse of Liverpool nine magnificent churches; nine 
more were in the process of construction. The Jesuiu, 
driven out of Grrmany, had the choice of a number of 
asylums anJ endowments, which were simultaneou*i1y 
offered them. Of the other orders also, whidi left Ger- 
many on account of the KuUurkamp/^ Great Britain 
received a fair share. 

The complete change of conditions, however, ^nce the 
" restor^Ltion of the Catholic episcopate" in England 
was nowhere more strikingly shown than by what hap- 
pened when Leo XIIL — in his first consistory, M^irch, 
i%j% — applied the same measure ta Scotland. It was 
accepted quite aa a matter of course; it received hardly 
any attention. The Scotch Act of Union of 1707 had 
expressly provided for the unconditional perpetual exclu* 
sion of every kind of Roman Catholic hierarchy from 
Scotland. Now the peace-pope set up with one stroJce 
tvi^o archbishoprics and three bishoprics. And Ihc/atS 
at(otHpIi was cilmly accepted. The Propaganda had 
been so succcisfuE among this most Calvimstic of all 
people that the German hisioriati Aliog could boastfully 
say : *' Open conference's were held in the Scotch cltica, 
and the misrepresentations of the Protestant ministers 
had only the effect of making non-Catholic» dcsiroua oC 
learning the principles of the reviled faith." Scotland 
has its papal periodicals and newspapers of all kinds at 
well as its higher and lower schools. 

The history of the English Parliament in onr own time 
brings before our eyes the increasing influence of the 
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Ultramontane party upon t1ic parliamentary proceedings. 
The Dritiah parly of the Centre. Ukc the German, has 
understood admirably how to maintain the balance of 
power and to make Whigs and Tories outdo each other 
in the price paid for their votes. Even the social move- 
ment is taken advantage of, as is the case in Gerni:iny. 
The writings of Lord Montague rival tho^e of Bishop Kct- 
leler of Mayence in all the arts of the social demagogue, 
MacCarthy's History of England makes very clear the 
kind of future " loyal Catholic subjects " have planned 
for the British empire, and it was hardly netcssary to 
emphasise the teaching by the dynamite propaganda of 
O' Donovan Rossa. 



These last name^ have carried us over from England to 
the smaller neighbouring island. We shaU now have to 
examine more closely into the consequences of Catholic 
emancipation *s It afTeclcd Ireland. The result of the 
Irish insurrections of the last years of the eighteenth cent- 
urj' was to intensify tlie opposition between the two hos- 
tile races as well as the bitter feeling against the Bngltsh 
Church on the part of the Roman clergy, who were espec- 
ially involved in the insurrections. This state of things 
in Ireland co-operaied to bring about Catholic emancipa- 
tion. It was seen to be a social necessity. And the fur- 
ther history of Ireland is in fact nothing but a series of 
cfTorts to heal abuses transmitted from former generations, 

Jt is. however, a characteristic of Irish history, and 
one winch has to be realised in order to understand the 
course of affairs, that every concession ha* been an.fwered 
by a new rebellion. And there has t>ccn no rebellion 
where the Church did not have her hand in the game. 
The Irish clergy is more uneducated than in other 
countries ruled by the Vatican, but for that very reason 
is closely bound up with the people. A detailed descrip- 
tion iccently given of land and people (by E. Goegg) 
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characterise* the Irishman a* " strictly orthodox/" and 
adtls : *' Everywhere one meets at the cro&^roiids wooden 
and stone crucifixes, and even in the poorest partf^ oic 
many and Jinposing churches. Priests there arc in supcT" 
abundance. Every CathoHc Irishman humbly uncovers 
his head lo every pries:. The Vromen salute by kneeling/' 

The effect of the Emancipation Act (1839) was only to 
increase thL- exciiement in Ireland. It seemed as if the 
Irish tlergy were bent upon justifying the dark forebod- 
ings of the opponents of the bill ; a measure which justice 
demanded, but which ovcrthicw the legal basis of the 
ft^te as it had hitherto existed. Vcty soon after, in 
1831, a large number of agrarian murders were com- 
mitted. The new demand, which these murders were 
intended to emphasise, and which was raised especially 
by the Roman priests, was the abolition of tithes paid to 
the Church of England. The Russell ministry at oncc 
obediently made the motion in Parliament to remit the 
tithes to leaseholders and to substitute for them an 
.annual ground-rent to be paid by the owners. T*hi» 
motion passed the House of Commons, but was re- 
peatedly rejected by the Upper House. The p&rlia* 
mcntary conflict lasted from 1S31 to 1^38. until at I:wt 
the Upper House yielded, as it had done in Uie qucr.tion 
of emancipation. Even that part of the tithes which 
was to remain was allotted to a fund for popular edu- 
cation among Catholics. 

At the same time the government applied itself seriously 
to remedy the bad coEiiiitiLiu cf the public liealtli. Father 
Mathcw's famous temperance movement, which began 
in 184O1 received extensive aid from England. But 
hardly had it bc^un when O'Connell's Repeal a;;itatioo, 
the demand for complete separation of Ireland from 
England, diverted popular attention from the temper- 
ance movement. His treasonable agitation (represented 
by tlie papal press of all countrie* iis a battle for the 
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faLth) remained long unpunished. At last he was con- 
demned by a Dublin jury in 1S44- But the influence 
he exerted from prison was all the greater. And his 
death in 1347 gave to the Instt people another national 
saint. 

The agitation begun by OTonnell was carried on with- 
out intermission through the next ten or twenty years, 
And, al] througli It, sectarian ranaticism made Itself 
prominent. The cynical brutality which marked the 
proceedinf^s even of the highest prelates appears in other 
countries almost incredible. When on the 5th of Novem- 
ber, 1B55, the Redemptorists made a bonhre of Bibles, 
the archbishop primate praised the deed as a laudable 
imitation of the occurrence at Ephesus<Acts xix., 19). 

The extensive? emigration of the Irish to America^ 
which, it was thought, might have proved a remedy for 
the overpopulation of the island and the evils consequent 
upon it, only made the condition of a^airs worse. From 
his ncv home across the sea, where the Irish voters, 
under the discipline oE the cler^, have exerted an im- 
mense influence^ where the government ol the state of 
New York has come entirely under the control of the 
Jesuits, young Erin has not only sought in every way to 
disturb the friendly relations between the Union and ihe 
British empire, bvit has taken an active part in every 
insurrection in the old country. 

After an endless series of murders and strcct-fights (as, 
€, g.^ in 1865, in Belfast), the conspiracy of the Fenians 
began in 1866 to spread nearly ever the whole island. 
The higher clerg>' now changed their attitude and placed 
themselvejt oHicfaDy on the side of the state. What the 
lower clergy did in the confessional \% beyond the know- 
ledge of the historian. As a reward for the loyalty of the 
prelates the general oath of allegiance was modified, ajtd 
by this modification all restrictions upon the mental re- 
servation chaiactcristlc of the papal system were removed 
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^%S6G). Tn the following year, in a Catholic convent iDit 
At Aix-ta<Chapcllc, *' the present aspect of tlic movement 
towards Catholicism in the CngLi^h high Church** wa^ 
represented as more hopeful than ever. 

We find in the seventies, even more than during the 
preceding years, the same alternation of assa^stn&ttons 
and concessions. The Clcrkcnwell explosion ' and the 
dinestablishment of the Irish Church (January i, iS^t), 
the establishment of the l^nd-League (1879) ^^^ *^^ 
reduction, by law, of rents, the so-called KUmaJnluim 
treaty witli Farnell and the atrocious murder of the vice* 
roy Cavendish and secretary Burke (iSSz) — these stand 
in the closest mutual relations the one to the ether. The 
detailed account of the renewed agitations and assassina- 
tions which followed upon each new concession is a part 
of political history. !t is, however, a matter of interest 
to the t^cclFsia^tical historian that the ofTer of jf 30,000 aa 
a reward for the discovery of the muTdcrer of ihe viceroy 
proved futile* but that the crown-witncss Carey wast im- 
mediately found after the higher dcrg>- had intimated 
that it was permissible to *' open the mouth " of those 
murderers who desired to add immunity from the atfttc 
to the absolution of the Church. 

That in the Irish revolutionary movement there exi«t 
rivalries among the various parties is beyond a doubc 
Riit, precisely as In the case of Russian nihilism, the 
milder factions serve only to cover the backf* of the 
" men of action," The murder of the viceroy has vince 
been outdone by the dynamite explosions in the London 

' D«:e-mTter. 1SA7. The ciplminn at 1ti« Cl^rktnvell llauB ei D«t«n> 
tion wu InLciLilcd to rc]«u4 iHd Fabiuit, flutkc und Ca^y. " SU p w^W 
iitn kitW c»ucrit:hl i uji mon ^M ttom hi effects, ■cconJicij; io iht vor* 
onct'^itn\^\«^i^: Ave, In addlHon. owed ibdr iJpaihft InitirMf Fy roitiUmcAnt: 
one 7Vnng v<PTn4n h in a inAd-hous«^ tony moltien vitto pr«B*litf«lj coc^ 
Giicd, tal Ivrruiy of the tiftbcb (ii«d ftom [he effect* «f iIjc explwlc* co t^ 
women; others oi ihe children «ic dwirfed wiil unbeiltbr." eK-^— Tkf 
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ministry and In the office of The Timrt. The** i\tt6% 
were vociferously applauded by the Irfsh in America 
through tiicir 5pokcMnL^(i» diid ^-^rcatcr acU of hcroiain 
were promised; while at the same time Egan, the treas- 
urer of the Land'Lcagiie, found it prudent to withdraw 
to America. Il shows how close was the connection 
between Ireland and America, in that both the Land- 
League and the " Invirciblcs," who butchered the un- 
armed viceroy, found their model in the Irish- American 
secret society of the Molly Magutrefl, whose statutes 
were not lony ^fter this revealed by detective MacParlanp 
who had become a member of the society. 

The public programme of the MoUy Maguires was 
" Christian Charity and Philanthropy," The conditions 
of admission were Irish descent and the Catholic religion. 
The supreme control of this association, whose proper 
field of activity was America, was in the hands of the 
Bear d of Erin in Ireland. This bojrd gave the watch- 
words, the gripsj ard the toasts. The secret langu^e 
of the society, taken mostly from commercial life, is 
remarkably Mmilar to that uf the Frisian Jesuits, as it was 
made known in the year 1616 through the confiscated 
papers of Father Warighcni, and pubhshcd in the official 
pamphlet (now rare), Dfr Jci^nyUn Ntgodaiie ofte Koop- 
handfl. Most of the members of the Molly Maguires &re 
not informed of the plans of their superiors, as is the case 
with the lower degrees in the Jesuit order But while 
they suppose themselves to belong to a philanthropic 
association, a secret lodge is m the background. 

Like the *' German Catholic associations." they en- 
deavoured to influence public elections and to bring both 
political positions of honour and civil adminiiilrativc 
ofHces into the hands of " believers." That in so doing 
they did not stop $hort of violence, murder, and arson \% 
proved by thf^ r^gn of terror which for a number of year* 
existed under the secret rule of this association in several 
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states of the Union* In the judicial invcstigittion whkh 
WAS brought aboLit through the devotion of MacParlan, 
there were revealed not only the watchwordst which 
were mostJy of a polIUcal or sectarian character, but slso 
the methods by which the murderers and incendiarW 
h;ul hitherto escaped the arm of the law. This w;w done 
by choosing, for the e?(ccution of the ciimes^ men who 
were unknown in the respective ncEghbourhood!!, Other 
conspirators tlicn swore to an alibi- The ampk means 
of the secret association permitted the engagement of the 
best legal talent in bclialf of the accused. And ubnolu- 
tion for sins committed was assured where the "Catholic 
religion " was a condition of admission to the society. 

These methods passed from the Molly Maguires in 
Amenta to the" Invindbles" in England, The Engli^ 
prime minister was called upon to face the situatJoQ 
brought ^bout by the activity of the latter. And^ just 
as fear of the nihilists brought about the " peace " be- 
tween Russia and Leo Xlil., so Gladstone now found 
that the Curia alone was able to discipline its faithful 
fiheep. This ia the background of the much^talked^of 
Errington mission, with which the English ministry, \n 
the spring of 1SS3, played such a mysterious girac 



The member of Parliament for Longford, '* a C2tholic 
faithful to hi,*t convictions," wa^ not olficially accredited 
to the pope, cither by the queen or by the ministry. 
The official disclaimers are right in denying this. But 
this did not prevent Errington from serving as" lovc- 
me»enger " between the ministry and the Curia ax early 
as the winter of tSSoto iSSi. The result of this mission 
was a papal brief to ihe twenty-six Irish bishop*, forbid- 
ding their participation in agitations which, according to 
all appearances, led to murder and arson and other lo^ 
human atrocities. The biahop» remonstrated, and there 
followed another brief, in which the prohibition of 
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participation In tbc secret meetings of the Land-Leaguers 
was rescinded. Thereupon Errmgton again went to 
Rome; and Leo XHI, wrote another letter to the 
bishopa* in which he sought to unite the two lotions 
among the latter (the one kd by Archbishop MacCabe of 
Dublin, the other by Archbishop Croke of Cashel). At 
about this time the nolonous Caruy became crown wit' 
ncss and began his revelations of ihc secrets of the gangs 
of assassins. Carey (as was officially stated at the trial) 
had belonged to a "* Catholic society " whose members 
took communion once a month. 

Errington brought back to England, in Novcml>er, 
i883, an autograph letter to the queen, in which tlie^ 
pope expressed his gratitude for the interest manifested 
by their sovereign in the Catholics of the British empire. 
The Vatican press at the same time expressed the hope- 
that, sfter Germany had act the example and Ru^isia had 
followed, England herself would soon send an oRiciat 
representative to the Vatican, This» however, exdtcd 
the violent opposition of the English press, which re- 
called the papal encyclical of December 28, 1878, again^ 
the Reformation. Errington meanwhile remained the 
Mmi-officJal representative of the ministry and secret 
delegate of the state. A Catholic scholar describes the 
cause of his mission as follows^ " Stnce infallibility in 
moral alTsirs (to which surely belong murder and arson) 
and the unconditional supremacy of the pope in all 
dioceses is an article of faith for all Roman CathoIicsT 
Gladstone wants to draw some profit from it." 

Since then the Irish " martyrs " have been placed in 
a eomer by the Curia, just as was once done with the 
Polish, When Archbishop Croke made a contribution to 
the ParneU fund, Cardinal Simeoni issued a letter (May 
11, 1833), which forbade the agitation for this fund on 
the part of the c!ergj\ Rome considered itself the more 
called upon to take this step that rainelL had exchanged 
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courtesies witli the infJtlel French Ta<IicaU. Croke him- 
self was called to Rome, aswassui<I, ad n^tditndnm i^frbum 
paffK. llvit, according ta his own stalciiirrit, he did not 
by any mcan^i f^c ill in Rome, and the agitation in be- 
half of the ParncU fund only increased after the Simconi 
letter. In the beginning of July, 1S83, the Imh bishops 
went 30 far as to issue a joint address to the British 
government, in which they prescribed further ai^rian 
measures. 

How close was the connection between the" shepherds 
of souls " and the *" martyrs " has been more and more 
strikingly shown by cvciy new Inaln Carey was mem- 
ber both of a religious and a revolutionary association. 
Mullagh's diary began by stating that he received the 
communion on the ftrst of January. 18U2, and imnncdi- 
atcly afterwards was admitted into the league of eon- 
spirators. Whitehead, the manufacturer of dyn^r^iite in 
Birmingham, stood in close relations with several priests, 
AVhcn treasurer Egan fled to escape arrest, he had )uK 
before been visited by a priest, in whose cluthtf< be 
e^icaptrd. The mystical Number One (Tynan) proved to 
be a pupil of a religious order. 

In all this there was nothing new: Che Rav^illacs and 
Balthazar Gerard* have at all times had numerous prcdc- 
ces^ors and successors, and Syllabus and Vatican Council 
have publicly re-inaugu rated the Hildcbrandian policy. 
Only one thing was new; and that wsa, that after all 
such experiences proud Albion schould (1y to the pope as 
the protector against revolution. 



The history of the country ha» ituf^ciently proved that 
renewed concessions to the Curia do not further the wel* 
fare of the Irish people any more than they do that <A 
any other country. We notice, however, iunce the be- 
ginning of the dynamite era, a gradual revukion of public 
opinion in regard to Irish matters. Until that time, the 
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Irish, like the Poles, were the favourites of thai send* 
mental liberalism which judges after the outward appear- 
ance. At present we find that not only have men in 
England and Scotland come co the conclusion that affairs 
cannot go on in ihe way they have been going, but in 
America al-so the cusEomaiy coquetting witlj the Irish 
clement has received a scnoits 3ct-backp 

It is even more signiEicant ad a sign of tlie ttmcs, that 
those organs of the German press which hfid been u5cd 
to look upon Poles and Irishmen as their ideaU begin to 
subject the Irish conception of liberty and its results to a 
searching criticism. This was first done in connection 
with Bradlaugh s refusal of the parliamentary oath. The 
government* to put a stop to endless troubles, brought 
in a bill providing for a liberal parliamentary oath, where* 
upon the homc-fulcr M'CalUn made an opposition mo- 
tion, Thb called forth from a liberal authority the 
following judgment upon the Irish idea of liberty; " The 
League, the Fenians, all the numerous open and secret 
associations of discontented Irishmen call for freedom. 
BtJt the freethinker is to be denied the right In place of 
the oath to make a *iimple affirmiition." 

This contradiction of principles, as the same author 
proceeds to say. is not without reason. For, not only 
have the liberty-loving Irish in large numbers borne arms 
against the liberty of Italy and Germany; the spirit of 
religious persecution has always dictated their sympathies 
and antipathies. " Nationality, self-government, liberty 
-^all these lofty words form with leaguers, home-rulera^ 
Fenians, and Invincible? only a covering for dark in- 
trigues, just as was the cas? with the Swiss Sonderbiind." 
Hence, In MacCatthy's //u/ori' of Our Own Timts, the 
malicious attacks upon Garibaldi, Hence the charge 
which O'Shca. the negotiator of the K.ilmainham treaty, 
makes against minister Forster as the friend of Maazinf. 
Hence, in the Frtftnan's jftfurna/, the characterisation of 
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the Italian liberators as a band of intriguers and hirelings, 
of Victor Emanuel as a puppet of the revolution, and 
Cavour's and Ricasoli's deaths ascribed to the interposi- 
tion of God. 

It is in view of such facts as these that the question 
has been asked *' whether England has not a mission of 
civilisation to perform towards Ireland," The success of 
this mis^on, we may say, depends in the last instance, 
upon how far Vaticanism b able to extend its sway over 
the life of the people in England. It has already reached 
alarming proportions. For under the regimen of the 
converts, all the modem Jesuit cults, the fraternities of 
the scapulary and the rosary, devotions of the Sacred 
Heart, and Madonna visions have been greatly extended ; 
and the belief in evil spirits is brought forward with an 
unreserved ness which may be fitly characterised as the 
most significant sign of the times. 




CHAPTER XIX 

AMERICAN CATHOLICISM AND THE ROMAN CHURCH IN 
THE NORTH AMERICAN UNION 

OUR attention lias already been called, in the general 
survey of ecclesiastical conJiciotis al the time of 
the Restoration, to the remarkable difference between the 
state of afT^ir^ in Europe and in America. In Euiopc 
WG Tind reaction following upon the heels of the Rcvolu* 
tion ; when we pass over to America wc enter the modern 
\vorld of ideas, the new world which dates from the Eng* 
Lish double reformation. Upon the virgin soil of the 
American free stales it was possible for modern Protest- 
antism, in the turbulent years of the Revolution, freely to 
develop the various individualities of Its ecclesiastical 
systems. But here, too — and likewise immediately after 
the successful issue of the struggle for liberty — the ideal 
of Catholicism in its anti-papal form, supplementing 
Protestant individualism, struck its roots deep into the 
soil. From small beginnings the American Episcopal 
Church* which was the first to restore this idea to its 
rights In the Protestant world, has raised itself to a posi- 
tion of moral power, which has enabled it to oppose a 
true Catholicity to the false Catholicity of the Papacy, 
and to be the means of a higher unity to the diverging 
Protestant bodtes. 

Evcry ecclesiastical gift and prerogative has its ovrn 
advarttage, but ha^ also its own peculiar danger* uid the 
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Epbcopal Church of Gre-^t Britain was no cxccptFon to 
the rule. The high value which thin Church Uiid upon the 
apostolical succession (through Rome) of its episcopate 
was the most important factor in ihc recent numerous 
secessions to Rome. It called forth »harp criticism even 
from so warm an admirer of the Anglican eccteAiasticaL 
system a& Bunsen^ to whom it represented a diatortlon of 
the true ideaL But of much greater moment is the op- 
position which il excites among German Protci^tant^: 
whenever the idea of restoring the episcopal system is re* 
ncwcd. Dunscn himself was made to feci this opponition 
in all it3 force at the institution of the EngHsh-Pruftaian 
bishopric of Jerusalem [1S41]. 

The most iliustfious representatives of German Protest- 
antism have been and are the most decided opponents of 
the episcopal system. And after the mora] suicide of the 
papal bishops at the Vatican Council only one thing mofc 
was needed to checlc any desire for the restoration of the 
episcopate among German Protestants, and that wa5 tbc 
fact that those nominal Protestant?^, who were responsible 
for the serious defeat of the state in its conflict vrith tbc 
Roman Curia, should show their liking for an episcopal 
hierarchy. But however strongly the peculiar line of de- 
velopment that German Protestantism hait taken for 
more than three hundred years may emphasise ihe duty 
of preserving historical continuity aitd of avoiding the 
imitation of any foreign fashion, this condition of afT«irs 
need not oblige us to form an unfavourable judgment 
upon the episcopal system as such. 

No one who has studied the sources of ancient Churcl 
history needs to be told that there could be hardly ao] 
greater contraKt than that between what the old-Catholic 
conception of the Church as it was held by Ignatius, 
IrensFus, and Cyprian, involved touching the eqirality of 
bishop-i chosen l*y the congregations, and the universal 
episcopate of tlic pM;udo-Isidorcan papiil system* Wc 
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may also assume that all who Afe familiar with the history 
of the Reformation agree upon no other point with the 
same unanimity as upon this, that Liithers break with 
the cpfstopale, which Melanchthon had sought by every 
means to prevent, was the one fatality which befell the 
young German churches and the prind^al cause ^f the 
ignominious Byz^ntinism to which they too soon fell a 
prey. 

The latest researches concerning the elector palatine, 
Frederick the Wise, have pointed oui again how great a 
calamity for the German people, passing through the 
most violent convulsions of its history, was the premature 
death of this high-minded prince (1535). As long as his 
guiding hand restrained the impetuosity of Luther, the 
break with the element* which were friendly to reform 
in the German episcopate was avoided. Left to himself 
and even treated by the princes as a superior authorityp 
Luther's volcanic nature lost the power of self-control 
and of moderation. From this time on we trace the de- 
pendence of princes and statesmen upon the political 
counsels of the theologians, with their increasingly dan- 
gerous direct and indirect consecjuences, until linally 
there came the equaily ominous recoil to the opposite 
extreme; disgust among the leading classes with all 
theology. From this time, on the other hand, began 
the suppression of episcopal privileges, which till then 
had theoretically at least been conserved, and at the 
same time the inauguration of a ca^sarO' papism among 
the petty princes, who irtdemnified themselves for the 
loss of political influence by making the Church inco a 
department of police, 

A clearer appreciation, therefore, of the injury inflicted 
upon the Gcrmari Church by the lona of the episcopate 
makes us understand much more fully why not only the 
English, but also the Danish and the Swedish Reformed 
Churched recognised the preservation of the episcopal 
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system as the necessary guarantee of the independence 
of the Church, and why even the United Brethren and 
Mcthodbm returned to it. But beyond all others it was, 
in Europe, the national Church of England who»e por- 
ticutar charisffxa seemed to be the union of the ideal- 
Catholic and the Protestant principles. The most striking 
proof, however, of what E pise opaHan ism is capable of 
accomplishing ts presented, not by monarchical Europe, 
but by republican America, 



American Episcopalian ism ts indeed nothing less than 
a mere copy of the English type. It is a significant fact 
that before the American revolution tlie EnglisJi Episco- 
pal Church in the eoloniei; had no bi^ops. It was a 
peculiarity, fatal for England herself, of her colonUl 
policy, that it maintained the ecck-siastical dependence 
of Episcopal fan s> in order thereby to strengthen the 
political dependence of the colonics. The heel of AchU* 
les of Anglicanism, the fact that the Church could be 
turned only too easily into a tool of the crown or of a 
parliamentary majority, was more painfully felt in the 
fresher and freer atmosphere of New England than in 
the mother-country. Nevertheless, after tlic conclusion 
of peace the adherents of the Episcopal Church remained 
true to the Church '5 ideaJ. Rut when they demanded an 
independent American bl&hop, the English blilmpi re. 
fused to consecrate one. To such an extent hA<l the 
Anglicanism of the time lost Its consciousness of the 
j^rcat heritage of the En^-lUh Reformation in the com*- 
btnation of its Protestant and its Catholic character. 

It is the merit of the little Episcopal Church of Scot* 
land to have divested the ideal-Catholic heriiaffe of the 
English national Church of its particularistic one<«idednesa 
and to have made it once more a power for good to the 
whole Christian world. The Scotch Qiuich EtHcIf luid 
only come into existence in tlic year 1661, under the 
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influence oi the reaction ^igainst the division into sects 
which was prevalent in the Republican era, through the 
consecration of Scotch bishops by the English; and this 
Church had, as a true child of the Restoration, long pre- 
served its sympathies for the Stuarts against the Hano* 
veriati dynasty. This very fact, however, effected a 
greater independence on the part of the Scottish Church 
than had ever been enjoyed up to that time by the 
Church of England. And it was a manifestation of this 
independence when, after American Episcopalians in the 
year 1784 had elected Samuel Scabury bishop, upon the 
refusal of the English bishops under the inl^uence of 
George III,, the Scotch Church conferred upon him their 
consecration. 

Thus by its origin the Episcopal Church of America, in 
equal measure Catholic and Piotcistant, was led Co em- 
phasise the truly universal, all -comprehensive character 
of Christianity. At the same time the political constitu- 
tion of the American states has given to the religious 
interests of the country a much larger degree of inde- 
pendence and freedom, and this has been greatly to the 
advantag:e of the Episcopal Church. This made it pos- 
sible to create a Church constitution which has united 
the aristocratic form of the bishopric with the democratic 
congregational principle. The highest legislative author- 
ity of the American Episcopal Church (which for its con- 
stitution Bunsen cliose as the type of his " Church of the 
future ") consists in the General Convention, which meets 
every third year. This body, like the English ecclesias* 
Ileal Parliament, is divided into a House of Bishops and a 
House of Deputies of the dioceses; but it is not, as were 
the Anglican convocations for so long a period, a mere 
empty form; on the contrary, it is full of frcsli, energetic 
Life. The American Church has applied its fundamental 
principles in the manner of choosing bishops, which In 
Ibis Church cannot take place by the authority of the 
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crown or of its ministers. The org;inised dioceses them- 
selvt^s. In their annua] diocesan ^nods, choo«« their 
bifihops; while the General Convcnlion JtcU for the nrrwjy 
projected dioceses* As soon as the latter (the s«>-i:4lled 
missionary jurisdictions) are able to support Uicoasclvcs. 
they receive the same rights as the older dioceses. 

As men who know how to use their liberty, the cfEici&l 
representatives of the Church have themselves restricted 
their sphere of liberty, so that in their ecc]e«2«tical 
capacity ihey do not intrude in the agitations of political 
parties. AU political parties are repre^sented )n the 
Church, but the latter serves no party. So loo, the 
high* the low. and the broad Church have equal rights 
in theology. But everywhere the aamc praycr*book is 
used. A liturgy " undcrstanded of the people" h^is 
taken the place of dogmatic formularies The old ec- 
clesiastical confessions have retained their canonical and 
theoretical validity, but their injurious effect upon the 
Church's life has pas!«?d away, and there is a happy ab- 
sence of trials for heresy such as have disgraced the 
Church [n Germany in our own time. 

Even those who arc familiar with the very large iq* 
tcrests of American Church life in comparison with the 
insignificance of the corresponding activity in Germany 
will be tilled with astonishment by a mere review ol the 
special literature which this Church has brought forth. 
A comparison of the minutes of the triennial conventiODS 
is of great interest. The first jGurnat of a Canvtmrian 
covers only a few small sheets. This was the convention 
that sat from September 27 to October 7. 1785 {the 
year of Scabury's consecration), in PhtladclphEa, and 
was made up of deputies from New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and Soutll 
Carolina, Two conventions met in the following year, th« 
one following close upon the other: in Philadelphia, June 
20th to 26th, and in Wilmington, Delaware, October 
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loth and nth. From the first of these conventions 
wc have the opening address of the Rev, Williiim White 
(shortly after chosen bishop), whose strong faiih and 
hope of the future sho%^ a remarkable parallel to the 
tharacter of the national Congress during Washington's 
presidency. 

The inen who in a free state founded a really free 
Church, in contrast to the slavery of (he Papacy, had an 
Instinctive presentiment of the interest with which Uter 
generations would follow the beginnings of this work, 
and a scries of important acts as well as the ^igiiature» 
under the documents were in these first years preserved 
in autograph. In the year 17S9 th^re were again two 
conventions held, both in Philadelphia, the lirst jnly 28th 
to August Sth, ihe second September 29th to October 
iGth. The ecclesiastical organisation had now so far pro- 
gressed that future convention*^met Tn regular order once 
in three years, and Ihdt ever after the convcntian of l/Sg 
the members were no longer spoken of as the deputies 
from the several states, and there was no more a Journal 
of a Ccnvention^ but that now the *' Protestant episcopal 
Church in the United States of America " appears with 
itft Journai 0/ the Proceedings cf the Bukops and &f the 
CUricAi and Lay Difittui. At the convention held in 
Trenton in iSoi, Bishop White consecrated his newly 
elected colleague, Bishop Moore; at the same time the 
ArtieUs of Reiigiim were adopted and published^ 

Few hUtorical documents are so impressive to the \Cx$r- 
torian as tlic minutes of these conventions with their con- 
stant increase in bulk and contents. Up to the year 1S56 
their sixe was still so limited that several years' issues 
could be bound up together In the last ten years (to 
1889) the Joarnals, with all possible brevity, present a 
wealth of material which in Germany is not even approxi- 
mately t-r]iial1ed hy any sTmilar ecclesiastical publication. 

Whoever finds the Mudy of ihe convention journals too 
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tc<lLou5 will find in PtTry's Manual, published in iZfy, of 
the conventions held up to that time, an adinir;U>lc guide. 
Another historical source is the biographies of ihc bisliops, 
published by Butterton in 18;^, To the first of thescp 
Samuel Seabury, a special memorial is devoted (1S75), 
and his snn's lectures, publislied by his grandson, on Tkt 
Nature and W^rk q/ ihc Ihiy Spiric, prove ihal his ability 
hod been transmitted in his own family. The active 
historical interest which animates the leaders \a proved 
by the organisation of an Historical A^ociation of the 
American Church. Ore of its most valuable publications 
consists in a large volume of facsimiles of ecdcsLa&tical 
documents. 

The German members of the Church have been pro- 
vided with prayer- and hymn-book in ihcir own language 
A special '* Church German Society * is devoted to the 
religious needs of the German congregations. There 
exist la»^c numbers of other societies. To the Anglo- 
Continental Society, which ha:s extended the urarmest 
sympathy to the old-Catholic movement in Germany and 
Switzerland from it^ first beginning, correspond* the 
Anglo-American Society. We say nothing of the nu- 
merous year-books, almanacs, catechigms, and tracts of 
all kinds, in which the American " Church '* vies with 
Methodists, Baptists, and Lutberttns. 

In order, however, fully to understand the importance 
of the Episcopal Church for the entire development of 
the American commonwealth, the hifitori^n must have 
recourse to statt^tic^. For here it is not a question of 
me^uiingless numbers, as in the advertisements In the 
papal organs of the 200,000,000 who are supposed to be- 
lieve In papal Infallibility. Tn the ca^e of Amerkan 
Catholicism we hdve to do, if anywhere, with numbers 
that are full of significance^ which represent the power of 
an idea. Out of the one diocese in 1784 there have grown 
4II independent dioceses (1SS9). The total number of 
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bjahopa, mcluc5ing those of the missionary jurisdictions, 
i» 65, The 592 clergy of ihe year 1833 had become 1053 
in I34t, t^5S in 1:^50, 22Z6 in i%62, 30S2 in I8;;» and 
in 1889 their number is above 5400, 

Equally significant i* the increase of baptisms, mar. 
riagrs, and fuurrals, tht only facts upon which can be 
based a true calculation of the mcmbcrslitp in the various 
religious denominations in America. In the year 1832, 
when these statistics were first recorded in the journal of 
the convention, the number of baptisnna of the three pre- 
ceding years was 23,127. In the three years before [841 
the number was 34,465, in the same space of time before 
1850 tiiere were 42,925, before 186? 71,533, ^^^ before 
1877 <29JS7. Only the L^itheran Church in America 
shows a similarly rapid increase. 

The welt-known advcrtiscmcnU of tlie pap^ press arc 
fully justified in this one point, that the papal Church of 
to-day has been able to amass the largest ecclesiastical 
property. But the statistics of the year 1S80 count alto- 
gether only 6,143,322 Roman Catholics. Tf only the 
descendants of the Roman immigrants bad remained true 
to the faith, the total number would have been about 
i5,cxxj,ooo. One of the organs of the German papal 
press has confessed that " the total ecsull is not by any 
means so brilliant as the common reports of the Amcncan 
Church have led us to expect," and makes an effort to 
investigate the '* cause of this immense defection from 
the Church/" No stronger proof covild be given that 
Roman Catholic immif^rants. who feel the influence of 
American Church life, in time turn to a Church which is 
in sympathy with the rational life. 

The Episcopal Cliurch In America shows qutic the 
opposite tendency. Born Anglicans make up only the 
smallest part of its membership; for Anglican English- 
men form a much smaller contingent of the total immigra- 
tion than. t. g,t t^c Iriiii, because the former in contrast 
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to the latter represent the stable and well-to-do clement 
of the population of the mot her- country. Ity far the 
largest increase therefore comes from former adherents of 
other churches. Seven German clergymen belong to the 
Episcopal Church m New Vork^ thry h^^ve all come from 
other denominations, most of tikcm from the Church of 
Rome. And. altliough Et is a well-known fact that niAi)y 
European immigrants consider it ,1 part of tnic liberty 
to have nothing to do with any church, and although 
America has developed a proselytising atheism with 1 
regardless frankness such ^£ Europe h^s rarely known, 
nevertheless the second or certainly the third generation 
Is D5ij3lly carried away by the power of religiou* Impulse 
in thr land of liberty. As representing the most Strongly 
organised Chuich in America, the Episcopal Church 
draws from all this the greatest advant^c A$ cju'ly as 
in Cooper's time this Church began to grow with stri1<inK 
rapidvty; to-day it must appear to most European 
Churches as a worthy model. 

The special danger growing out of the present situation 
is that the American Episcopal Church should become 
in A certain sense the Church of the aristocracy ; and yet 
the institutions founded for the general good of the pub- 
lic have a tendency to counteract this danger. The uKial 
benevolence of the members of this Cliurch is, measured 
even by an American standard, extraordinarj". Its ht>iu 
pitah, a^ylumn, and schools are among the best endowed 
and among the t>est arranged. The Episcopal Church 
has taken up missions among the Indians as It« special 
province. But its activity extends in other directions. 
In the island of Haiti there has been organised an Epis- 
copal national Church; in Liberia the first step« have 
been taken with the same object in view; .ind in Mexico 
there are now three bishops active, who are in communloa 
with the North American Episcopal Church. From here 
their path would seem to lead them almost directly to 
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the South American states, where the lamentable condi- 
tion of the Rotn^n Church has long cried out for a 
remedy, which the one -sided n ess of purely Protestant 
forms of worship is not able to supply. 

Moat significant of all the hopes for the future which 
the Amcncan Episcopal Church has brought forth ap- 
pears Co be the " intercommunion " of Catholicism and 
Protestantism, which has for the first time been reiUised 
by her action. It is indeed a wonderful cycle of events 
which has led up to this crisis, and one in which the 
most diverse nations have each rendered its own service 
to the cause of the kingdom of God, just as happened in 
the struggles of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
againat the countcr-RcformaCion. Tianafcrrcd from 
England to America by way of Scotland, it has been 
given to the youngest of the episcopal churches to be 
the first to offer a friendly hand to the inner- Catholic 
movement for reform, whose seeds the Netherlands pre- 
served through a century and a half, in order to hand 
it down firsi to the German old-CathoHcs and through 
them to their Swiss brethren in the faith. Through the 
consecration given by the ancient Church of the Nether- 
lands, the German Bishop Reinkens was enabled, in be- 
half of Germany, to enter once more into the heritage of 
the ancient Church-ideals, which in no part of Catholicism 
had wholly died out. He in his turn transmitted the 
consecration to his Swiss colleague, Herzog. The latter, 
at Che General Convention in the year iSSo, solemnly 
ratified tlic " communion with the Anglo-American 
Church/* which is valid as well for Switzerland as for 
America, and which may form the point of departure for 
similar unions in a wider sphere in the future. 

This latter consideration applies especially to Italy. 
The hindrances which here oppose themselves to Protest- 
ant missionary enterprises do not exist for evangelical 
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CathoUcisnt, \t was thererore a true instinct which led 
the American EpiacopLHl ChurcU to understand that to 
her was given that particular tharisma which wi>tjld en* 
able her in the home of the Papacy to set the go^pcL 
which the Utter had placed under a bushel, once inorc 
upon it3 candlestick. The succc5acj which have rewarded 
the work of the rector of the Church of St, ?aul in Rome 
(Dr. Nevin) :ire rot to be JLidged in thehf^ht of a scctariaD 
proselytism. In this young Catholic Churcli of Italy 
Canon Campello, with his many like.minded followers ha* 
found a firm support; and Hisliop Her/og, acttng under 
the authority of his American colleagues, has performed 
the rite of confirmation upon a number of young CbH»t* 
ians (Easter, iSS^). The foundation of a Catholic 
bishopric in opposit:on to the pseudo-Fetrinc and pseudo- 
Isidcrean Papacy may not be ventured by any of the 
European state Churches, but American Christianity \% 
not prevented by diplomatic considerations from supply- 
ing this most urgent need of the Church In Italy. liaJy 
offers a large harvest for the evangelical Catholici^^m 
which she represents.^ 

Bishop Hcrzog. in his Past&rai Ltttrr ufan EicUsiassi- 
cttl ComMurtwn wttA the Angi^f-AmerUau Church, scl5 
forth the signihc^nce of this fact in a manner most COD* 
vincing and impressive, such od characterises only those 
ideas which are weighted with a fiature signi6eance. 
This letter was followed by an address, in which b<r 



'The Author clKwhere kpctks ti* follawrs of Ihe Church \m Haty: 
" Eurojic luu quievlj' alUmcd Ilic piiL>c La itut Ui opiKALltab llilllli llfal ttt 
Engltn^T Jind HnTlnnd and hu ptrmicftkl Ibe buhupi nndn him to el4|iM 
jun>^tc[iijn tyrtn ili« Prou^Anit in theit (]ir>c«K4, Ng itu<« ti« Cfauch ia 
Eurape \iMA icquiccd the P^^aI arfD|>pnce with the founiialion of ■ ChriXiiA 
btshcpdc In Rome, liui tb« ronrimiiitJDii of CalhrjJi^! children in Rome h^ 
thr S^iftA l>i>h£rp, lietto^t liiu brouf*ht to lh« ll^hl of day the hic|ia tlut 
htic been ([uicfly XiiVvii hy the Auicikmii. The dcccioo uul caiiAot^Btlov 
fif 4 Ch-riitlikn.Cinholic bUhop of Rome JK prabihJy <iTi1y a qimfloii ol 
time." 
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treated of the history of the American [Episcopal Church. 
We extract from thie historical survey the comparbon 
between the Episcopal and the papal Churcli in America: 

The American Episcopal Church is apostulic in bcr cor- 
Slilution, ihe has made no change in the apostolic episcopate 
and in the equality of the apostles which St. Paul ko ^iromgly 
cmphisiscs; tlic Roman Church b na longer iipostoljc, but 
papjtl i she ha^ nulliliGd the word of the Saviour : *' C^tl i)o 
roan your father upon the earth ; for one is your i-~ath«r, 
which is in heaven. Neither be ye ealled masters ; for one ifi 
your Maater, even Christ/* and has made one man **huly 
father" and the mJallible teacher of all men, and in open 
defiance of God's word has given lo this one man ail poM'cr 
over all churches and all believers in all mailers of faith, of 
morals, of discipltae, and of Church govcmmcnL 

The former is primitive in her doctrine ; she acknowledges 
the creeds of the ancient undivided Church and the principle 
that only Lliat ia to be received as binding in the faiib which 
baa been believed from the beginning, everywhere and by all 
in the Chureh. The latter receives the inftiptd phartasiea of 
medixval mon^ and the cunning ini/entions of the Jesuits, 
which have been made dogma undci Pius IX, 

The former is pnmilive in her liturgy ; espcetally docs she 
celebrate the Holy Commumon in u manner mo£t digni^ed 
and elevating, and wiih prayers in which no one will mUa 
anything essential. The laLter, with her dead language and 
her many and scrioua abuses, hai driven the faithful more and 
more from the sanctuary. 

The former is humane; she opens her benevolent institu- 
tions to all, even Jews and he;ithen, who apply to her for help. 
The latter brings sacrifices only where she can further her 

thierarchical and political ends< 
The Episcopal Church of America is nation^ and is anx- 
iously careful to avoid forcing her forms and peculiarities 
upon others; on the contrary^ she delights in seeing independent 
national churches ariie upon other coniinents, to which she 
can ofler her hand. The Roman CUurch is only Roman aiid 
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cycrywhcTC anti-nattonAl ; 5hc endeavours to force crcrrthiBg 
into h«r own forms and EormuEi», and does not rest UDtil she 
has obliterated the niUional character or the Church and adQe<l 
all national life in tlic Church. She has itianglcd tbc GallicAii 
Church, she ha;; subjected the Ihcolofcicat univcmtici; of Ger- 
many to Jetiiiiism, *he has wij>ed out ihe variout national lit- 
urgies, and down lo our own day i^hcr hns either brokm or 
RnAthcnin!i«cd every chariclcr of any independence. 

Uur lister Church is tolerant ; she tolerates within her own 
bosom various tendencies and various (orm^ and looks upon 
herself, not .1^ Ihr Church, Iiui ^'^ a hr&nch of the Catholic 
Church. The Roma-n Church, on the other hand, is the onlf 
saring Chuich, and whosoever does not hold to her Eo«e« 
eternal salvation ; for, says Boniface VIJL, it is necetsary^ for 
the s^nlvftiion of every human creature, to be subject to tlie 
pope, 

Qur sister Church is patriotic ; she does not mix herself ia 
afTjiirs which do not concern her, but is ?>aTisfi?fd to be the 
heart and conscience of the people, and to &tiukulaLe the heart 
and the coni^cience of all her members x and by no dotn^c ifac 
seek* to iiccomplish in behalf of the welfare of the people 
something which no school and no police can do. She has no 
contlicta with tlie civil authorUlcs of the country, but meets 
with rc*dy recoRnitJon from all v^ho have the puhlic wclfai 
at heart, in her activity for the cdijcation of the younu, for 
sipiritual unil moral elevation nf the people, in bcr stnij 
against Ihc many social rvjta and needi. In spite, therefore; 
of the tep.trntton of Church and Slate there ii^ so far as I 
know, no cmintry in which the mo« eminent orgaruc of the 
preu t;ike such favourable ;ind willing notice of Church events 
aa m the United Statca. The Roman Church, en the other 
hand, I* everywhere a foreij^er, even In Italy ; for she every- 
where purines tendencies which are apposed to the lendcncic* 
of the country — in Italy, fn France, in Belpum — wherever the 
nation haa become of age and haa attatneil to a ccrt^n hberty 
ftnd iadependence. 

Our sinrrr Church Mandi^ in no ccintlirt with ihe civiltsaitoa 
snd the progrcu of our lime ; her members aie Among the 
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bcM educaifd and tli^ most prosperous inhabitants of th( new 
world. The pope, on the other hxnd, has aolcmuly dccUrcd 
that he c^uinot reconcile himself wiib modem civili^aiion,' 
:iTid the Rom:in Church in time crushes the strength o( a. 
ptopic ; il is her fauU that BUth earthly ;>arudises as Spain 
h&vc gradi^mlly- become dcaoloie and have lo&t their Uomi not- 
ing influetiee iti the world ; and it is her Ahaine that Catholic 
nations^ if they would regain (heir ancient importani^e and 
rouse themselves once nioic to aciive spiritual, physical, and 
Rational work, inevitably coroe into conflict with the Roman 
hierarchy. 

Wc find ourselves in entire accord witii the Catholic 
bishop, and sec in the ideal Catholicism of the American 
Episcopal Church the e^act reverse of the papal uni- 
versal monarchy, Tlie papal press, on the other hand, 
dwells with particular predilection upon the Church's 
conquests in America- Alongside of the English seces- 
sions- it 19 especially the extension of the papal power in 
the free states of the new world which it paints in the 
moEt glowirg colours. And as with e^ch new English 
convert the amount of his income is generally the fir^c 
thing which they publish, the same is done in America 
with the value of newly acquired ecclesiastical capital, 
which, according to papal canon law, belongs no longer to 
the parishes but to the Roman bishop. 

Whoever has not been sufficiently taught by European 
events to appreciifte the true nature of the " ideal " of 
world-renunciation which prevails in the papal Church, 
will find it worth his while to study American conditions 
such as they actually arc. lie will learn to know the 
whole Roman Church as a solidly compact political 
power, which at present draws its advanta^ by forming 
alliances with one and the other of the old parties, but 
for the future has far more ambitious schemes in view. 
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The statistics of the increase of the Roman communioii 
In America may be very much exaggerated : nevertheless, 
the dang^crs which the papal system has introduced, which 
threaten the peace among the various religious sodetics 
and thereby endanger the firmest pillar of the conatitu* 
lion, are — so wc arc forced to judge— considerably fi^reitcr 
than in the European states- Some time ago a distin- 
guished authority called attention to the plans of the 
Vatican in the new world, which had hardly beeo noticed 
in America itt^clf: 

The American* *re like the French : whatever lies outiide 
of Amtrica i» tQially unlcnowD to them. Of the orgam&a* 
lion, the unity, the power, ;Lnd the intlucnec of the Vatican, 
by far Ihc largest m^janty hifi not c\en the mosi thadowy 
conception, for tht? reason that tTicir hi&iory shows no record 
of struggles with Rome like those vf the old wijrld. But 
the danger here is even greater than on the other fiidOi be- 
cause here repubhcan liberty U used for dark purpotet and 
miMiscd for ilir sir;ingling of libcfty. Soon we »h;UI Have in 
America more monasteriea, congregations, and usociaiioca 
thtin are in France and Italy together, and the untaxable 
property of the Vatican grows in mighiy proportions : and 
nirtnty i« power If you wt-re lo look through S^dlirc'i €^(Ju- 
ik Dit^dary (Neir York. 1875), you would be astonished at 
the power whieh Kome now posse^^ses here, and the book of 
the Kedempioriit father, Michael MoHer, PuMU Sfh^ BJ9ma 
titm (New York, 1875), would give you an idea of the boldnj 
with which they operate, 

The author of this quotation is Frederick Hcckcr^ the 
revolutionary hero of 184S, who took refuge in republi- 
can America, and who expressed this judgment in one 
hb Ust Icttcra. Jfc car certainly not be said to lack 
either the knowledge adequate to the criticism whkh he 
makes upon the American conception of Hberty or a 
familiarity with Roman Catholidsm, which he brought 
with him from his South Geraian home. There prcrails 
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In young America very generally the same infatuation 
concerning the power of the Vatican as did in Germany 
before the days of the KuiturKamff. Men do not reflect 
upon how many new strongholds the Papacy h^ji added 
to its old centres in the states of Florida and Louisiana, 
originally colonised by Spaniards and Frenchmen, and t!ie 
Jacobite colony of Lord Baltimore in Maryl^ind. Canada, 
in spite of the British dominion, is one of the most import* 
ant arsenals of the Church of Rome. More tlian h^lf of the 
inhabitants are of French or Irish origin; in the 5outhern 
part of Quebec the Roman priest exercises a sway as unre* 
sCricledas in Ireland. In the Union itself Irish voters liavc 
acquired more and more influence over political parties, 
and thereby have made themselves strongly felt in politics. 

At the time of the Rebellion, the action of President 
Jefftfrson Davis may have been considered % »ort of curi- 
osity, when he invoked the arbitration of the jwpc, and 
received from Antonclli a very adroit answer, calcuUted 
to suit every possible i^suc of the crisis. But how often 
since that time have not the Presidents of the Union been 
obliged to submit, whenever Irish revolutionary commit- 
tees made their demands! The mission of Archbishop 
Bedini under Plus IX, has been followed by that of Cardl- 
nal Howard under Leo XUI.^ who transacted the papal 
busine^ without the title of nuncio, but also without 
hindrance by any kind of «t^te control. 

Nor are there wanting zealous converts, theological as 
well as non-theological. A number of German and Eng- 
lish divines in America have taken refuge with the rock 
of St. Peter, and children of mixed marriages are trained 
to be the tool<i of the Propaganda. A son of the cele- 
brated General Sherman has been educated by his zealous 
Rom;tTi Catholic mother as a Jesuit. This is the same 
who, as teacher at the Jesuit college at Woodstock, sprang 
Into fame by his defence of the humane in&tituCion of the 
Inquisition. 
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The papal Church in America, besides its cfTorti to in- 
fluence politics, directs ita attention particular))' to the 
schools. At a convention htld in Frani(furt in 1SS2, 
Father Miillefp Tefcrrcd to &bove as the author of the 
book Public School Education, sipoke of tlic immense con^ 
quests in the sphere of education made during the 
ten years. The Jesuits, he said, driven out of Europe, 
were free to travel over the whole Union, Very m^ny 
educational institutions, and especially the higher schools 
were in the hands of Jesuits, and half of the pupils were 
not of Catholic parentage. The Catholics themselves ngu 
longer sent their children to the godless public schools^' 
but to their own parochial schools. And these were 
almost exclusively under the direction of men in religii 
orders whom the KiiiturkatKjff\\Ad driven to Amcric-l- 

To these communications from Father MOltcr we may 
add that since then a *' free *' university ^ with a nch en- 
dowment has been started by the Jesuits, All these 
educational institutions of various kinds stand under the 
same direetlon and play into each other's hands. It can 
hardly be long before the same consequences will show 
themselves, only very much intensilied, as in the Ecbool 
of Belgium and Holland. 

The political and peds-gogical activity of the Church 
militant is supported by a skilfully organised press, which 
likewise owes its great influence to a unified direction* 
while the unhealthy condition of Amcrictn p.irty life is 
the cause of innumerable petty divisions and rivalries 
Over against the dreadful corruption in the civil service, 
the venal ring administration in the cities, and the fierce 
competition among the railroad kings* the work in behalf 
of the papal universal monarchy appears like the pursuit 
of a noble jdcaL As in Germany, so there are in America 
a number of high-minded characters who have been so 
charmed by the magician of Rome that they have g:ivca 
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all their powers to his service, Ac the Vatican Council 
the most learned of the North American bishops were 
among the most energetic representatives of the opposi- 
tion : Quirlnus (DolHnger) has given a series of interest- 
ing communications concerning the hopes and the ferar* 
which they then cherished^ Wc speak of the " latent 
powers" of genuine religion, which the Papacy has 
bound: the figure is nowhere more applicable than in 
the new world. 

Under the feverish effort for extension of its sphere of 
power, the moral task of the Church suffers more even 
than in Europe. In order to win rich and illustrious 
members, or at least not to lose thdr contributions, 
much 15 overlooked. The defects which to.day attach 
themselves to the Church life of America in all denomi- 
nations arc to a large extent due to the worldly political 
features of the Roman Church, whose lead in this respect 
is followed by the other communions. But in a rivajiy 
of this nature no other Church can hold its own against 
the Church of Rome, In a masterly way she under- 
stands how to use her compacr organisation so as to 
profit by the divisions among ihe Protectant sects- And 
this will not be changed until the unadulterated Cstholic 
ideah which in the Episcopal Church alone has been com- 
bined with the Protestant ideal in a higher unity, takes 
deep root in the whole great body of American Protest- 
antism. A noteworthy movement in this direction has 
been made by the convention of the Evan^ltcal Alliance 
in New York. The dogmatic character of its statutes 
has perhaps made co>operattor impo^iiible for all but a 
fraction of those who are in sympathy wtth the ideals of 
the first founders. Dut thiit which has proved un^ttain* 
able by European statc-ccclcsiasciclsm haj^ been clearly 
recognised in the birth-land of the free Chvirch as the 
task of the future: the conquest of papalism by evangel- 
ical Catholicism. 



CHAPTER XX 

THE LATIN STATES OF AMKKTCA IN THEIR RKLATIOflS 

TO THK ROMAN CURIA AND ty THEIR 

ECCLESIASTICAL DEVELOrMEN'T 



THE development of civilisation among European 
statc's h^s bi^c^n largely dc^tcrRiinciI by tbc rc1igii>n 
vhicb Ibcy professed. And in America the contrasts be- 
tween Germanic and Latin states, even more marked than 
in Europe, are traced to the differences of religion among 
the first colonisers. English Protestant antecedents fur- 
nish the key to the history of the North American Union, 
and similarly we shall understand the condition of oAairs 
in the Spanish and Portuguese colonics only by taking 
into account the nationality and the religion of the con- 
questador*. From tbc vefy beginning, the Roman clergy 
in Central and South America ruled with 4 poi^-ci almost 
more unrestricted tliaii in Spain or Portugal. Xowhcre 
had religion become so completely externalised as here; 
nowhere did it exhaust itself so entirely in the veneration 
paid to the elei^y, the dihgent hearing of masr*, and tbc 
strict observance of the many feast-days, while the ex- 
cessive worship of saints impressed even European Catho* 
lies as a kind of new idolatry. To this day there prevaiU 
in the remoter regions the grossest siiperstitinn, tvhkti is 
used to great advantage by the priests for their trade to 
indulgences and amulets. Wich the tncrca^rg impover* 
Uhmcnt, neglect* and ethical degradation of the people 
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has gone hand m hAnd the ircrcaae oF wealth among the 
clergy. 

Into this paradise of the clef^, which had attained Its 
cljm&x in the Jesuit state of Paraguay, the war of inde- 
pendence Against Spain entered as a disturhing clement* 
When Joseph Bonaparte, upon his accession to the throne 
of Sp^in in iSo8, demanded the subjection of the Spanish 
colonies, the latter, instead of obeying, followed the ex- 
ample of the Spaniards themselves, and established pro- 
visional juntas in the name of Ferdinand VII. At the 
same time they demanded of the Spanish Cortes in Cadiz 
to be placed on the same level with the mother-country. 
When this was denied, there followed, in the majority of 
the colonics, the declaration of independence. After the 
PeninEular war and the expulsion of the French, King 
Ferdinand ' might by timely and just reforms have won 
back the colonies for Spain. But in the spirit of the un- 
improved absolutism which he restored in Spi.tn, he de* 
manded the unconditional subjection of the colonics. 
The consequence was that one colony after another sepa- 
rated itself definitely from Spain. Buenos Ayrcs was the 
first, in i8i5; Chili followed in \Z\y\ Colombia, Vene- 
zuela, and New Granada, in 1819; Peru in 1821. The 
same happened in those parts of Central and North 
America which by their origin belonged, not to the 
Germanic -Protestant, but to the Latin-Catholic category -. 
in Guatemala (i^?q), Domingo (1821), Mexico (if*2J and 
1223). And even Bra7il followed the general example, 
and separated itself in the year \Z^^ from Portugal and 
proclaimed an independent empire. 

Since then all these new states have been subjected to 
numerous internal revolutions, and in the midst of all 
the confusions, internal and external, these countries, for- 
merly so isolated, have been more and more affected by 
modem ideas. But revolution has broken only the 
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poLitkal, not Uic cccIcsia^tiCfO. absolutism. For the 
clergy, consisting mostly of natives and Liatini* the SpanUh 
bishops, made common cause with tlic peopk, an4 in re- 
turn the constitutions of the young repablica confifirted 
the monopoly of the Roman Church. The Mc.vican con- 
9itiCution of 1S24 evpr^ssJy declared tn tt$ third articie; 
" The religion of the Mexican nation is and ever remains 
tlic ApostoHc-Rom^n-Catholic ; the nation wiU protect 
thi5 religion by wise and just laws and forbid* the exer- 
cise of evcr>' other worship/* So with the const itu lions 
of the Central and South American states. 

Althougli, therefore. Pope Pius VU., in IS24, advised 
maintaining the connection Mith Spain^ Leo XII., In 
1827, not only recognised the governments di ftttto^ but 
filled the vac£int bi««hopncs and sent his legatee In tbj« 
manner the clergy retained the sympathy of the people 
and tlicii power- Only gradually, bc^'inning in the coast 
town:t« in which commerce and industry h.id established 
themselves And where Protestant churches were soon 
organiaed, a change began to take place, which, however, 
is not everywhere equally noticeable. For still there ea^ 
ists in many places a most chaotic condition of affairs and 
the various parties arc engaged in bitter conflicts. It » 
no mere ch^tncr Chat both Garibaldi and PiuK IX. had 
been active in the South American republics- The con- 
flict of principles which in Italy is associated with tbctr 
names has been carried over to those remote countries* 



The country which has passed through most rcvolu* 
tions is Mexico, and in almost all of these revolutions the 
attitude towards the clergy has been the party shibboleth. 
For at the time of the declaration of independence, not 
only was there the inordinately large number of 5200 
clergymen. 146 monasteries, and 39 nimnerirs, together 
wtch II bishops and 1 archbishop; but the cler^ pos- 
sessed about half of all the real estate. And yet, the 
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taxes in behalf of the Church had been immensely in* 
creased, and were collected with the aid of impmonment 
and the whipping-post. A number ot pretenders and 
regents, such as Santa Anna and Mirnmon, found their 
support among the clergy ; while the liberal governmcnta 
sought to deprive ihc clci^y of tlicir influence. The 
liberal party, firtally victonous, sccularlacd the real estate 
of the Church, provided for the gradual dissolution of the 
monasteneSr took away the jurisdiction of the clergy in 
civil and criminal cases, introduced civil marriage and 
civil register, and in the end even proclaimed liberty of 
conscience. The clerical party, bankrupt in the country 
itself, called in foreign help. 

Pecuniary difRcultics^ which were added to the con- 
fusion, finally brought about thcSpanish-Erglish-Frcnch 
expedition* from which, after the withdrawal of the first 
two powers, there was developed the French occupation 
and the empire of the Hapsburg Maximilian I. Although 
called in by the clerical party, yet the Emperor Maxi- 
milian could maintain his position and could successfully 
meet the pressing difBculties of the situation — the Ro* 
man Cviria refusing to grant any. even the most essential, 
reforms — only by instituting of his own motion such 
measures as were absolutely necessary. And so it wa3 
that the prince who had made a special pilgrimage to 
Rome and had been dismissed with the particular bless- 
ing of the pope, came himself into decided conflict with 
the Vatican, At the same time, after the victory of the 
Union over the rebelltous slave statesn his throne, which 
had been founded tipon the expect^ition of an opposite 
issue of the struggle, became very insecure- 

In the year 1867 the tragedy of poor Maximilian came 
to An cud at Qucrctaro. where he was shot, i^leforc hU 
own death he had received the news that the Empress 
Charlotte had become hopelessly insane in the ante room 
of Pius IX., after the audience in which the pope had 
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rudely reproached her when she came to itnplorc b]« 
help. Since then she remains under the care of her rcli* 
tives in the castle of Terviceren in her Belgian home. 
The terrible fate of the princely couple, who were ani- 
mated by tiitr highest motives. ha& since been cleaxcd up 
by a series of autlicntk publications from original docu- 
ments found after the fall of the empire in the imperial 
ftfchivcs. These documents have proved that the cau5« 
of all the difficulties with which the emperor hod to con< 
tend were the pretensions of the Vatican, which were as 
insatiable as they were irreconcfUble with the claims of 
the modem state. 

BcEoTc their departure for Mexico the imperial couple 
bad made a pilgrimage to Rome in order to receive the 
blessing of Uic holy father. Besides this blessing an<i 
the promise of the papal influence upon the Mexican 
clei^y in favour of the new monarchy, Pius IX, aJso 
promised to send a legate with sufficient authority for 
composing all difficulties. But after the emperor had 
arrived in Mexico in May, 1864, he had to wait for the 
promised nuncio until the end of December. In the 
meantime the commandant of the French troops of 
occupation. Marshal Baj^ainc. !n a report, dated No- 
vember 3, 1864, on the condition of affairs in the scv- 
era) districts, had pictured the debased state of the 
clergy 9ts a principal cause of the wretched condition of 
the country. 

When finally the nuncio arrived in the person of Hon* 
signorc Meglia, he brought a letter from the pope (dated 
October 18, rS64) to the emperor^ in which a detailed 
plan for the reorganisation of ecclesiastical alTair?, which 
the Utter had demanded, wa^ laid down. But what a 
reoi^anisation ! "Above all 13 it necessary that th« 
Catholic Church continue, to the exclusion of every other 
form of worship, to be the (;lory and the support of the 
Mexican nation," Then follow other conditions: 
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thil ihc biihops should be entirely free in Ihc cxcrciic of their 
piAloral oftice. that the religious orders be restored and re- 
organised according to the instruciion* of th* fioj>e, th« 
Church property and all righis appcitmnlng to it be dcfctidcd 
ftnd protected, e^peciaEly that no one be permitted to sp''^^ 
false :tnd gubverdvc doctrines, that ntl mitruction, public u 
well aa private, be conducted and watched over by the eccle*i* 
a£t[ca.l authority, and that finally all the fcttcn be broken by 
which until no*^ the Church has been held in dependence 
upon the caprice of the civil government. 

These were only preliminary demands, " in order to re- 
store happiness to the Church *' ; they were also the first 
conditions for the consolidation of the empire and the 
restoration of social order 

The unhappy monaidi was now placed before the alter- 
native, of either satisfying the pope and the Church by 
renouncing the most essential rights of government and 
thereby depriving the state of the most important and 
the most indispensable sources of income, or cf adding 
the opposition of the nuncio to the antagonism cf his 
political enemies. 

He attempted a middle course and put together in nine 
ptnnts all that he could concede and what he could not 
concede; these points, however, included concessions to 
the Papacy which it was impossible to fulfil. He de- 
clared himself ready to restore the Roman- Apostolic- 
Catholic worship as the "state religion"; but other 
forms of worship would have to be " tolerated,*' The 
other demands also of the Vatican were as far as possible 
sanctioned and only the most indispensable conditions at- 
tached to them. The state treasury was to provide for all 
the expenses of the Catholic worship, the Church receiv- 
ing the same privileges as were accorded to the civil list 
of the atatc; in return the clergy were not to oppress the 
people with parochial taxes, tithes, etc. (as had been done 
in most cruel manner before the reform laws). The holy 
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father was to be authonsed, with the consent of the em- 
pcror, to determine \vh^t suppressed orders and religions 
crganisations were to be restored and m what forni. In all 
places where the conditions made it possible, the Catho- 
Hc clergy were to be intrusted with the care of the rcgi** 
tcrs of biTlhs, marriages, and deaths. The privileges of ihe 
clergy, especially the right of jurisdiction and tlic cire of 
cemeteries, were allowed, but were to be defined in future 
negotiations. The direction and superintendence of all 
instruction by the clergy was sanctioned without any ques- 
tion and was not even touched upon in the nine points. 

All this was not enough for the Curia. The nuncio 
immc?diately declared : he had no authority to negotiate, 
but simply to demand the repeal of the " reform law»" 
and, in gcncial, of all laws which were contrary to tlie 
sacred rights of the Church. The nine points contained 
reservations which were inimical to the doctrine as well 
ss the discipline and the sacred canons of the Church. 
Above all, objection was made to the first point, concern- 
ing the toleration of other forms of worship, which vio- 
lated the doctrine ol the Church and injured the fe«Ungs 
of a Catholic people. But he had also received in«truc> 
tinns to insist upon the unconditioned restoration of the 
religious orders and the restitution of the churdics and 
monasteries as well as upon the recognition of all formef 
rights of the clergy in regard to the acquisition, posses* 
sion, and the administration of property, real and per- 
sonal. With re^rd to the propor>ed payment of salaries 
to bishops and clergy, they would prefer to live upon the 
charity of the faithful; the renunciation of their plun- 
dered property by the Church wa?K entirely out of the 
ciucstion. And in general Mcglia explained hi» mission 
by declaring that he had only been sent lo demand the 
repeal of the law.i inimical to the Church, compensation 
for all injury done to Che Church, and complete indcpend- 
ence and liberty for the Church in the future. 
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One must know die deuils of these transactions as 
tlicy arc given in the account entitled The Ritation^ 9/ 
4tit Holy St£ to Mi'xko bc/trre ami dttring iiu Episode of 
the Urnpcror^ which is based upon official dQcumcnti. to 
get an idea of how far the poor emperor and his wife 
went and what pains he tooU to explain the actual con- 
dition of affairs, in order to make Monsignore MegLia 
understand the utter impossibUlly of \\l% demands. The 
same answer was always given: Noji fossumus. In the 
meantime the president, Juarez, made daily increasing 
progress, and in the parts which came Into his possession 
the clergy were energetically restrained within their limitsk. 
In order to overcome so dangerous an opponent, the cm* 
pcror would have had to rival him in measures for the 
welfare of the people. Instead of this, he was placed in 
the dilemma, cither to yield to the exorbitant demands 
of the pope or to make an enemy of the very party that 
had calird htm into the country. 

On Christmas day, iKdi^, Mtinsignorc MeglU replied to 
the concessions which the emperor had ofTcrcd by assert- 
ing that the latter only intended to complete the work 
begun by Juarez. Thereupon the emperor, on the 27th 
of December, commissioned the minir.ler of justice, Ea- 
cudero, to make the necessary proposals with a view to 
talcing the control of ecclesiastical affairs into his own 
hands. On December 29ih the nuncio protected against 
this proceeding- The emperor reminded him. on ibe 7th 
of January, 1S63, of the bw promulgated at tlie time of 
the declaration of independence, according to which all 
papal pronouncements intended for the country required 
the sanction of the state authorities. Meglia protested 
again on the 19th of January, and two days later diplo- 
matte Intercourse with him wa^ broken otT. 

This ended Meglla's work. But »tiU the emperor 
hoped to be able to appeal from the tli-advised to the 
bet tcr-wid vised pope. He now sent an embassy to Rome. 
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When this proved futile, he sepitrated himself from his 
fjtithful wife, in order to let her appeal lo Ihc heart of the 
pope. Pius IX. declared that '* he was surpnacd ttutt a 
person of her a^c and her sex dared to present such ft 
matter." The effect upon the empress of the pope's tan* 
guage has already been told : she became insane. 

The Old^Cathotk Mtssenger closes tlie discussion of the 
newly puhlislicd docvjmciits with this question: '* Can 
we suppose that the bloody sandhill of Qucretaro and the 
Insane woman of Tcrvuercn never rose up to disturb the 
Lost dreams of the aged I'ius ? " We reply to this que^ 
tion with <t negative, simply because Pius at no time 
loved any other person than his own dear self. 

When tlie princely couple, in response to the urgent 
appeal of the clericals^ had taken upon it^iflf the heavy 
weight of fluch a throne, the pope had tJeclareil ihAt 
'* with the establishment of the new empire he looked U 
the dawning of peaceful and happy days.'* lie had cxj 
pressed his particular pleasure *' that there had been 
cnllcd to this crown a prince of a Catholic family which 
hud given so many brilliant proofs of reUi;iou^ devotion,'' 
and who personally " would show himself worthy of the 
blessing of Jesus Christ, of the prince of the Church, and 
of her bishops. " But when the emperor had begun hi:* 
task, impossible demandf were made upon him, and when 
he demonstrated their impossibility, the promised sup- 
port was withdrawn at a time when the partial fulliLment 
of the papal wishes had vastly inercajaed the numtwr and 
the bittemesfl of hia enemies. 

W^ith all this, the transactions in Mexico brought no 
advantages to the Curia, any more than to the Empress 
Eugenie and her hu^hard, whom his pioii^ wife influenced. 
In favour of the '* CaihoHc work " in America. Tl 
weakening of the French military power vs traced to the 
Mexican adventure. And it was a fatal coincidence that 
the ncw« of the execution of Maximilian arrived in Paria 
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(luring the days of tlie Ati^tmn emperor's visit, whcu 
the allianEic ag^nst Germany was to he effected, ThU 
made an end of the alliance and thereby njllificd the 
preliminary conditions, which wcfc essential to guarantee 
to hVance the victory in the war against Germany so long 
planned by Eugenie's father confessors. 

The republican conalttutton of Mexico wai restored 
after the short epUode of the empire, and with \\ the 
ecclcfifaslical reform legktat(on_ This was ^ubsetjuently 
earned still fiirlbt^r, to the complete cmantipation of the 
state from the Church. The Mexican government no» 
longer recognises a papal authortty>with which it is obliged 
to negotiate as sovereign with sovereign; it ignores the 
pope entirely. The consequences threatened by the pope 
have not been realised. Appointments of clergy have to 
be sanctioned by the government, monasteries and ec- 
clesiastical possessions have remained secularised, the- 
schools have bt^en freed from the supervision and the* 
contajl uf the cler^. Toleration of other fonns of wor- 
ship has from time to time called forth crusades on the 
part of the priests against heretics in the remoter regions, 
but is making steady progress from year to year. The 
social position of the Roman Catholic clergy itself has 
been raised by the exclusion of unworthy priests. Even 
the revolutionary pronunciamentos, formerly so numer- 
ous, have become rarer in the course of the past years. 



If the condition of alTairs in Mexico is becoming grad- 
ually more worthy of a modern state, the best part of thta 
result has been effected by the increasing influence of the 
neighbouring Union, So much the more glaring, how- 
ever, is the contrast with the Central and South American 
republics, which are forever distracted by revolutions. 
where hitherto it has been impossible to bring about set- 
tled conditions. Here, too, the fundnmental cause of 
the political confusion lies in the ecclesiastical situation^ 
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Wlnle North America^ by the confluence of all tho«« who 
were persecuted for their religton, hecame the aren:* of the 
mosi |>erfcct reliyif>u* lilierty, thi: Sp-inish com^u retailors 
bruught ihc Inquisition. The supremacy, externally, of 
the Church was more firmly established than that of the 
ftate. But the some rc^iiction into complete infidelity 
which Latin CathoHci&m ocpcricnced in Europe in th« 
cif;hteenth century has in the tiinetoerth century a^ 
turned far greater dimensions in Latin America. Hence 
the never-ceding conflicts of both extiemes, which ren* 
ders a peaceful development impossible. 

In the year 1S67 we find a double war £oing on : Brazil 
in union with Urugtjay and the Argentine Republic 
against Paraguay, where the dictator Lopci had revived 
the old Jesuit traditions; and tlie war of Chili, Peru, an<l 
Bolivia ag.iin^t the mother country or Spain. The con- 
sequence of Uie fir^t war was the complete conquest and 
devastation of Paraguay. The second brought, after 
peace had been made with Spain, new quarrels, which 
have finally ended m the conquest ©r Peru and Bolivia by 
the aspiring .st.itc of Chili- At the same time the Central 
American republics have waged repeated wars with eacl 
other, and the Argentine Republic has been thrown from 
one revolution. intoanother* Even in imperial Hnuilthc 
conditions have not been much more steady. 

Ecclesiastical conditions are no le** changeable. To- 
day a government devoted to the pope vi at the helm and 
sanctions pretensions which elseuherc would appear ab- 
solutely incredible. To-morrow ccclesiastJt-il priiperty is 
confi^ated, monk& and nun& arc released from their vows 
and Church hoUdaysaboUshcd. The day after to*aiorro«r 
there are already sif^ni of the firitt prepnration for a clerical 
revolution, Ivxtcmally the daily life of the people b 
interwoven with ccclcsiastLcal usages. At every step 
one meet^ a Bosica J/sus y Jfaria or a Cer^ixrria 
yesus Nitcarm&. The favourite female bapticmal names 
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are Imtnccutata Contrfewn and Maria de tot Dfiarrs, 
At the sfime time the iiewspapcrs are full of complaints 
about the iinmorality of ihc IlUcducatcd aixJ illpaid 
clcrgy« and (to cite one in,itance) in Lima the num- 
ber of i]l(7gitimatc births h<iri long ngo exceeded that 
of the legitimate. People ol education identify relipon 
and the hierarchy to such :tn extent, that whoever speaks 
a word in favour of the former is usually put down a« an 
Ultramontane. 

The same papal Cuna which in Iturope chooses to ap- 
peal to Kberiy shows by the concordat concluilcd with 
Ecuador in 1862 to what lengths of arrogant demands it 
dares to go and what tt is able to clfcct in Latin America. 
All that was demanded of Maximilian in Mexico has here 
been sanctioned by law. Only the Catholic form of 
worship was allowed by the concordat with Ecuador; 
every other form prohibited. The government pledged 
Itself to the suppression of all erroneoui* doctrines. 
The entire school system was placed under the control 
of the clergy. Every book prohibited by a bishop 
was to be contiscaLed. The government, however, went 
far beyond the concordat. Under the intlucncc of the 
Jesuits, who in this loyal republic found one of their most 
important arsenals, the dictator Garcia Moreno devoted 
the whole country to the Sacred Heart and allotted s. 
large part of the yearly income to the poor prisoner tn 
the Vatican, When the system of terror which he 
founded had come to its customary terrninaiion by hi* 
assassin at joi). the papal organs of all countries printed 
eulogies of this greatest statesman of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. To what an incredible degree this delusion rose 
can be seen in the Dutch clerical prc^a of the time. The 
actual consequence of the Jesuit episode for Ecuador was 
that this republic was entirely eclipsed by other states 
such as Coita Rica and GuatemaU. 

Peru, like Ecuador, rejoiced in a dictator after the 
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jwpc's own heart — PicroU. Thu is the Ficrola under 
whom Tcru suRercd her crushing defeats by Chili. 

Chili, on the other hand, which before had stood very 
much in the background, won by this war a po:;ition of 
power in South America which has been compared with 
the rise of Piedmont and of Prussia. For a long time the 
Hame countenance w;i!i given to the nidfst supertTition 
here as in the ndghboiiring slates. It was in Santugo 
in Chili that in the year i86C, at the feast of the Imnucu* 
late Conception, eighteen hundred women met thetr 
death in a burning church, and where the priest UgaxtC, 
who shortly before had instituted a mail scrWcc to the 
Virgin Mary, declared that the Virgin had taken her 
devoted children to herself, because Chili bad needed a 
large number of saints and martyrs. Not long after, 
however^ in spile of the opposition of the clergy, freedom' 
of worship Wiis proc^Eiimed as the law of the state. The 
Vatican revenged itself in the customary manner, by pre- 
venting the 5Umg of the episcopal sees, and thereby vca^* 
ing the satisfaction of the religious needs of the people 
impossible. 

When the archiepiKcop.-il see of Santiago became vacant 
and the government proposed -i candidate in every way 
fitted for the position (Dr, Taforo), hla confirmation wa* 
refiineci under frivotmit pretexts. The efforts of the 
Chilian ambassador in Rome against a proceduTe which 
imperilled the authority of the EOvernmcnt led only to a 
painfull procrastination. Appearances seem to indicate 
that the enemies of Chili endeavoured to revenge them- 
selves for thezr defeat in the fidd by wtnninj; th< Curia 
to their dde and thereby producing internal confu»on in 
Chili. Aside from thi$. however, It wa% but natural that 
the fncreasiny strength of the Chilian state vhould re- 
animate tht? old principles of pnpal rractionism, which 
recognised \\% worst enemy in every powerful state organ- 
bat. But slacc its triumph in the wiir, whidi exceeded 
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every expectation, the young and strong stale has as- 
sumed an energetic attitude against papal assumptlona. 
The conilict between both culminated in the expulsion 
of the nuncio (January, iSS3% and the proposal of a law 
for the sepamtion of State and Church. 

A similar development has taken place in the United 
States of Colombia, where aUo a liberal government has 
restrained the Church within its own proper limir? ard 
has raised the .schoo! system to a standard which, for 
South American conditions, is astonishingly high. Es- 
pecially worthy of notice is the young university of 
Bogota, which has become the centre of a progressive 
system of education. 

In the Argentine Republic likewise, as often as there 
is a pause in the customary civil wars, the school question 
occupies the chief place in Ihe popular interest, and the 
two parties, clertcd and libenil, have been violently op* 
posed to each other upon the decisii/e question of re- 
ligious instruction in the public schools. 

In spite, however, of liberal aspirations there could be 
no greater error than to measure tiic religious conditions, 
even in states like Chili and Colombia, by a European 
standard. No educated German Catholic would recog- 
nise his religion in the fetiehism such as is practised by 
the clergy. Nor ha* Protestantism exerted any influence 
upon the people of the country, Protestant diminution 
of the personnel attached to the heavenly court, which 
eliminates the must interesting figures, impresses the 
people as tiresome. The prevailing religious conceptions 
represent the climax of materialism, which would justify 
some cf onr historians in placing these countries at the 
top in the scale of advanced nations, in contrast to a 
country so behind the age as tlie North American Union- 
Parallel with the development of the Spanish colonial 
states has been that of Brazil, both during its union with 
Portugal and after its separation. The clergy of BrazU 
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have never been ao extraordinarily rich as the clet^y of 
Spanish America; and yet their power has been suffi- 
ciently great and their intolerance correspondingly in- 
tense. The refusal to recognise Protestant marriages has 
always been, and is now, a serious factor affecting internal 
politics. Nevertheless there is observable even in Brazil 
a gradual and yet distinct diminution in the power of the 
clergy. After the Vatican CounciU Brazil even had its 
Kulturkantpft which the Berlin press in the days of the 
German Kulturkampf oit^n held up as a worthy example. 
In this stru^le with the government the policy of Leo 
XIII. has been able to counteract the mistakes of his 
predecessor and to cripple the state. 

But the German Protestant immigration^ which as- 
sumes annually greater dimensions, may be expected in 
time considerably to modify the condition, not only of 
the coast lands, but also of the interior provinces. And 
besides this, the old-Catholic movement, which in Mexico 
has already made itself noticeably felt, will meet with no 
barrier in the Isthmus of Panama, especially now that 
the projected canal prevents for all future time a seclusion 
from the rest of the world such as the Jesuits for a while 
effected in Ecuador. 

Even in the negro republic of Domingo- Hay ti, in spite 
of the caricature of all forms of culture prevalent there^ 
the modem principles of religious liberty have been in- 
corporated in the constitution. And Cuba also, along 
with the most hideous outbreaks of an incorrigible 
fanaticism, nevertheless has profited by the progress made 
by Spain in the republican episode. 
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CATHOLIC AND PAPAL 



THE pope claims; to be the " head of the CathoHc 
Church." Few slop to reflect upon the arrogance 
and presumption of that cla-im, and in the tacit s^mciion 
almost univci^dly givca to the papal pretensions we find 
the most potent cause uf tlidt increasing power of the 
Papacy which characterises the history of the nineteenth 
century. 

And be it remembered that the representatives of the 
state and of the Protestant Churches have, more than ail 
others, fairiy pressed upon the Papacy this its beat weapon 
against those within its own fold who have fought the 
battle fora true Catliolicism and who have been the most 
delermincd opponents of papal autocracy. Even in the 
official documents of secular Eovernmcnls it is customary 
to designate the pope as the " head of the Catholic 
Church." In the eye^ of the great multitude " papal " 
or " Jesuit "" and " Catholic '^ arc Rynon>'mous, and Pro- 
testant authors h^ve adopted a style of language by 
which those who in theory arc the bitterest enemies of 
the curialistic system really do thctr best to smooth its 
path. 

The intolerable pretensions of the Papacy arc thcrcrore 
largely the result of Protestant ignorance. Not until 
Protestants shall learn that tlic idea of Catholicism htis 
Its roots just as much in the soil of the gospel and is just 
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a3 important for the future as Protestantism, that Cath- 
olicism and Protestantism mutually condition each other^ 
will there be recognised the opposition between Papalism 
and Catholicism, an opposition which has never wholly 
disappeared in the Catholic Church. But so long as the 
customary confusion of speech is maintained and men 
will persist in using language in a manner which is as 
false as it is contradictory of all history, the power of 
papalism will continue to increase. 

By what right does the pope claim to be the " head 
of the Catholic Church " ? When have the oldest 
Christian Churches relinquished the name of Catholic 
Churches and accepted the overlordship of the pope ? 
Where have the English and the American Episcopal 
Churches in any of their official documents omitted to 
emphasise their Catholic character ? Do not even the 
original literary monuments of the Lutheran and of the 
Reformed Churchy ZwingU's theses as well as Luther s 
writings, always speak of their adherents as members 
of the Catholic Church ? Have not the later symbols 
made a particular point of retaining this honourable 
designation ? 

We trace to the terminology of the Peace of Augs- 
burg' and of the Peace of Westphalia,* the fateful use of 
language which permitted the pope to proclaim himself 
the '' head of the Catholic Church," to whom all baptised 
persons are subject. But another factor has recently 
contributed even more to this confusion of ideas and of 
language : the would-be wise diplomacy of the nineteenth 
century, which, following the example set by Niebuhr,' 
spoke the language of the Curia, quite as a matter of 

^ 1555' '^^^ Pfiflce of Augsburg estahlislied the priaciple tlut the religloa 
of the people should be that of Ihe prince, either Luthenn or Rcfonned ot 
Roman. 

* Which ended the Thirty Vean' Wat in 1648. 

' See pftge 63, noie. 
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cour» and in perfect innocence. Ancient and mediaeval 
Church history abundantly tcAches the distinction which 
the primitive undivided Churcli as well as the divided 
Churches of ihe middle ages made between Roman and 
Catholic, between whatever proceeded from one single 
city and vvhat conccrrK^d the whole Christian Church, It 
is high time that this ideal of Catholicism be reinstated 
in its rights, in opposition to the assumpUon of Its^ Ro- 
man caricature. 



It was an historical necessity that the Protestant ideal, 
representing the principle of Christian individualism, 
should in the sixteenth century have been obliged to 
fight for its existence against the Catholic ideal, the prin- 
ciple of universalism. But upon the period of opposition 
there followed a period of adjustment: we find in the 
eighteenth century a mitigation of sectarian difTcrcnccs, 
and in the beginnini^ of this century the more advanced 
on both sides, Catholics and I' rot est ants, came together 
in a closer intercourse, wliich answered to the deeper 
feelings of all truly Christian minds. Roman Catholics 
began to appreciate the claims of Protestant principles, 
and in conventions of Protestant Churches attempts were 
repeatedly made to bring the idea of Catholicism again 
into prominence. 

But soon after the opening cf this century a great 
chan^'c took place. In 1S14 the pope was restored to lus 
capital, and with that rctitoration began a proce^ of papal 
^ggr^^io^ which culminated in the dogma of infallibility. 
The principle* which have governed the Papacy since 
1814 have been directly antagonistic to the tendencies of 
a genuine Catholicism. The Catholicism for which the 
Papacy lu this century has stood is a caricature* the dis" 
torted Catholicism of a pure autocracy, hitherto unknown 
in the Church; and the restoration of the Papacy marks 
the beginning of the modem contest between a genuine 
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Cutholiciam and its papal corruption. This contest is 
the most imporCimt factor in the ecclesiastical htRtoiy of 
the century, and in its light alone c^n we understand 
raodem national development in the various countries. 

The preceding pages have endeavoured to draw the 
lines of that stniggk*: u'c have traced the continued ag* 
grcssjons of the Papacy and vrc Eiavc :iccn tlic rcaiatance 
of those who could not forget the purer and the older 
principles of a time when the Church knew no such inso* 
lent tyranny. The crimes which this contest has called 
forth and the character of thi^i strugf^lc in the various 
countries, in Europe, in the East, and in America, vary 
according to the conditions of each and the antecedents 
and character of the people: hut evciywhere there arc 
the same essential antagonisms. In all nationalities wc 
meet the influence of the spirit which agatn rules in the 
Vatican. The connection with Rome 15 drawn closer 
than everi and Jesuitism, dominating Rome, intrudes 
evcr>*wherc. With the claims of the hierarchy grow the 
number of its allies; while at the same time we observe, 
among Roman Catholic populations, an increa^ng hatred 
of clericalism and a growirig opposiiion to the eccledastU 
^A regime, runiring through alt degrees, from ridicule and 
dc^ance to positive efforts for reform. 

The strucglca between the papal and national -Catholic 
parties reached their climax in the Romance or Catholic 
countries, but in Germanic nationalities also we find the 
same opposition between papoli^m and Catholicism as the 
historically dominating principle. And wherever, within 
the Church, papalism h^s supprc'^sed the opposing ten* 
dcRcIe*. there the conflict becomes one between the 
Church and the State, and turns upon the ermmcipatioa 
of the sUtc, of the family, and the school from the con- 
trol of the hierarchy. We 6nd therefore In Europe aa 
increasing desire for the separation of Church and State, 
and we meet with repeated attempts to make religioQ 
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independent of the Church and to reolUc a morality 
without fcHgiQEij or at least witl^out sectarianlsni- 

Nottiing in the sphere of cccIcsiastLc^l hUtoiy is more 
astonishing than the triumphs of papalism in our century-, 
but those who believe in Catholicbm as an important 
factor in the progress of Christian civilisation will have 
confidence in the ultimate victory of truth ; and the hi»- 
tory of the latest times shows a few phenomena, sach as 
the inauguration of the Cliri^tian-Catholic Church in Swit- 
zerland, the martyrdom of old •Catholic ism in Germany, 
Dolllnger's union -conferences, a.nd the opposition to 
papalism in England and America, which hold out the 
promise of a better future — a future in which Protestant- 
ism shall have learned more fully to appreciate the ideal 
of Catholicism, and in which the Church of Rome shall 
have awakened to a renewed appreciation of her ancient 
heritage of liberty. 
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The Story of the Nations, 



Messrs. G. P, PUTNAM'S SONS take plcMure m 
announcing that they have in course of publication, in 
co-operation with Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, of London, a 
sericsof historical studies, intended to present in a graphic 
manner the stories of the different nations that have 
attained prominence in history* 

In the story form the current of each national life is 
distinctly indicated, and its picturesque and noteworthy 
periods and episodes are presented for the reader in theif 
philosophical relation to each other as well as to universal 
history. 

It is the plan of the writers of the difTerenC volumes to 
enter into the real life of the peoples, and to bring them 
before the reader as they actually lived, labored, and 
struggled— a5 they studied and wrote, and as they amused 
themselves- In carrying out this plan, the myths, with 
which the history of all lands begins, will not be over- 
looked, though these will he carefully distinguished from 
the actual history, so far as the labors of the accepted 
historical authorities have resulted in definite conclusions. 

The subjects of the different volumes have been planned 
to cover connecting and, aa far as possible, consecutive 
epochs or periods, so that the set when completed will 
present in a comprehensive narrative the chiel events in 
the great Story of tub Nations; but It is, of coune, 
not always practicable to issue the several volumes Id 
their chronological order. 




THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. 

T>ir ''Slorif^s" arc printed in good tcadablf lypr* and in 
hju^dsomc i;mo form. They juc adequately tlltistrated ftcd 
fariuBlied with maps and inddca. Price per rol,, cloth, #1.50- 
hsiK morncco, gilt top. $1.75. 

The fcUowing arc now ic^d/ : 

ORG£C&, Prof. Jbi. A. Kt'Hiw. 



TKBJKW5- Pt*f, J»m« K, Hoannr. 
CKALDBA £, A, RajffuiB^ 
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THK GOTHS. HForrfindlev. 

TUEtKEY, St-Pky Vine^Pwle- 
klBD[AH BABVl-0"p AT4D TCRBtA. 

S. A, RaHOdlD, 
MSDIAVAL pi; AMCB. Ptftif. Qu- 
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URXTCO 3uun Kite. 
PHCSrtLCIA. Geo, KiwU»oa. 
rU£KANBA TOWNS. UvJtu Ctiu* 

BASl-Y BftlTAlVI. PnC Alfnd J. 

Cfibrch. 
THB 8AB8ARV COft-ftAIttS. Bt*e- 

le/I-Mii'-Paal. 
KUS5TA. w, N,Marflil. 
THE Jbwa UKDSRROMS. W,D. 

MarrliOP, 
ftCOTLAr'D^ Jots UAAUblHh- 
•WlT^EftWLND. A.eiHdftndH^. 

A, Kvg. 
POStUGAL. M. Uoni'SFtphcnB. 
TMEBVZAWTIWBEMPIkK, <:.W> 

C, Omati^ 
M1C\L,Y . E. A> Prtemnn. 
TKK TUaCAM PRPIT8T,tCS, BbIIH 

K3LAND. W. K. Momil- 
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GOUT»E«n AFRICA. OtO* M. 
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V&MCE. AI«Ue4WI«1. 

THCCRUSADca, T,a,AnlMru4 

C^ L. XIiirif»v<i. 
VBOlCENr^lA, 7.A,»*|aclXL 
BOK&MEA. C&.MftUrl4t. 
CANAUA. J, U. Bourfaal. 
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EMPlBi;, AUrU) T, Story. Tvo 
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Timka. 
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AUSTRfA, THE HOME OF TKB 
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iMi 7Q THK PREABHT DAY. 
SIdac/ Whilmaa. 

MOOUPM SPAIM. tCiJar MftrtlA A* 

UODERn ITALY. Pt«VA Ont. 

Oibtf rQliEfRi^ ill fjrcpuinon «» i 

THB UMITBD STATVK. -rff*^- 
ProT A, C. Mil^auflUUb. T«« 

BUDixitst inmA. pr»r t- w, 
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L«ri*-Pt<C>lt. 
TICG TUtMTBBN COLOKlkB. 

Hrlvn A. Smith. 
WALllS AMO CQBflWALL. 
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HEROES OF THE NATIONS. 



A ceriet of biographira! sludies of the Uv*a and work of 
certain represenUlive hiMorical cliaracters, aboui whom have 
gathered the gccal Iro^litiona of the Nations to which they 
belonged, and who have been accqiccd, in many mcunccfi, a« 
<yp» of the several N;itti)n:il ide^ilx. 

The volumes will tie iM acpaiatdy as foUow-i : clotb extra, 
$1.59 ; holf leather^ uncut cd^cs, gilG top, $1,75, 

The following are now ready ; 



MBLBOF4- By V^. CUikRdHcll. 
OUSTAVUS AOOL^1>IIUB. 8/ C. 

R. L. Plttchar, 
PCPICt E3 By EveTyn AbMtT, 
THBODOItlC THB QOTH. By 

lAomu HodfllilD- 
SIR PHILIP SIDNEY* By. H, K. 

JtlUyS C^fiCAR. fly W. Wurdc 

WVCLIP. By L«v»]a 5*'f>«BL 
NAFOL,EON, By W. O'daaanr VOT. 

HBNRY OP MAVARRS. &r F. F. 

WUleit. 
CIC&1EO- &r Jv L. aCnchBa^ David' 

ABRAHAU LtrtCOLN, &r Nc^ih 

Btoakfl 
PRlNCh HKNRY (OP PORTUGAL) 

TH.& NAVIOATaB. By C. ft. 

JUUAtf 1HB PHlLOaOPHSR. 

By Alice Qm-finvt. 
LOt;iS XIV, ^y Arthur KtoUlL 
CHAkLBSXIL By R- Nlibti Biiin. 
LORENZO DB' MBDTCI. By Htt- 

W4rd ArmBiFDrtB- 



JBANNBDARCh By Mfa.<tllphuL 
CHHI5TOPH&B COLUMBUS, By 

WitaMoglcn Ipvlnif. 
ROBERT THE BRUCK^ By Btr 

HtrbcrX UuWViL, 

HAIlNlBAt. By W. O CoQftor Uor- 

rlt. 
ULVSQBa S- ORANT. By WlU^am 
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■nd«T Whife, 
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Butter ClvrkE^ 
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Divia. 
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B1CHBL1BU. ByJimuB.rcrkln. 
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SAlffTLOUIfifLDultlT .of Pruca). 
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